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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1852 
UNRIVALLED IN BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE. 
Eighty Pages of Reading Matter in each Number, being Sixteen Pages of additional Reading , 
and above the usual quantity given in the $3 Magazines. 
The Proprietors of this popular Periodical, encouraged to new exertions by the marked approbation bestowed on their prey 


efforts, have made such arrangements for the ensuing year, as will still better entitle their Magazine to the position already assiz 
it by the American Press, in the : 


FRONT RANK OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Publishers have determined to spare no expense in imparting the most decided superiority to their Magazine, and wit| 
intended disparagement to similar enterprises, they now fearlessly challenge competition, with proud confidence in the result. 


THE SERIES OF PRIZE ARTICLES. 


commenced in the July Number, and for which the sum of 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


was paid, will be continued in the next Volume. The Publishers are desirous that SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE should be pecuii 
distinguished as a repository for 


THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS OF AMERICAN GENIUS. 


As a guarantee for the future, they need only refer to the list of writers, well known in the world of letters, whose contribut 
have given value to the preceding volumes. 


To become the acknowledged favourite of an intelligent community, and to obtain and preserve a high tone of character for| 
periodical, it is considered necessary to exercise a critical supervision over all articles offered for publication. The name appew 
shall in no case be regarded as sufficient proof of excellence, but all manuscripts will be carefully read and impartially judged ; t 
affording young authors of talent, struggling for reputation, an equal chance with those whose claims are already established. 

A Monthly Record will be furnished of the most interesting passing events, appertaining to Literature, Science or Art, in} 


hemispheres: also, Biographical Notices of eminent persons lately deceased. The Reviews of new books shall be full and impar 
Among other novel attractions, we promise our subscribers 


A HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, 


to consist of facetie of every description, either original or translated from the best foreign sources. The engravings illustrat 
these “ good things” will be invariably of a superior description, after the designs of such eminent artists as SCLLMOLZE, STAUBI 
GAVARNI, POCCI or JOHANNOT. It is frequently the reproach of wit and humour, that it assumes too broad a character, but 


faithfully pledge our readers that nothing shall have a place in “ PUCK’S PORTFOLIO,” that could possibly prove exceptionabi 
the most delicate mind. 


NEW REBUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


designed and engraved expressly for this work, will be published monthly, and the original Poetical and Pictorial Enigmas, t! 


have proved so popular, will be continued. 
TAE SUPERS SEMEELLISNBMENTS 


in preparation for the coming volume, alone exceed in value the price of a year’s subscription. They consist of plates executed ¥ 
the utmost care and skill, by the best Artists, from pictures of unquestionable merit; and will include faithful transcripts of 0! 
GINAL PICTURES BY EMINENT AMERICAN PAINTERS. In addition to the line Engravings on Steel, and the 


MEZZOTINTO PLATES BY SARTAIN, 


there will be numerous Wood Engravings of superior beauty, embracing a series of 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 


to accompany the Biographical Sketches. Characteristic cuts of large size, from the finest COMPOSITIONS OF THE BEST PAI! 
ERS OF EUROPE, are already prepared. The taste and usefulness of the work will be further enhance by original designs for 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE, 
to be furnished monthly by the talented Architect and Artist, T. WADSKIER, ESQ. 


THES LADIES’ DSPARTMNENT 


will contain the most prompt issue of the latest Fashions, Patterns for Embroidery, Crochet Work, &c. &c., together with des 
tions of kindred subjects appropriate to this Division. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF POPULAR MUSIC 


continued as heretofore. Each Department of the Magazine will be in charge of a competent Superintendent, the whole under 
editorial supervision of JOHN SARTAIN. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 


Each Number of the Magazine now contains Eighty pages, printed solid, in new and beautiful type, which is 
Equivalent to One Hundred and Four Pages of the First Volumes. 


With this increase of reading matter, the postage under the old law would have been eight cents per number on all distances. 
the new law, which went into operation in July, the POSTAGE ON THIS MAGAZINE IS GREATLY REDUCED. When! 
quarterly in advance it is now as follows: Under 500 miles, 2 cents; over 500 miles, 5 cents. 


TERMS FOR 1852, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. One copy two years, $5. Five copies one year, ' 
Ten copies one year $20, and an extra copy to the person sending a Club of Ten. Single Numbers 2 § 


tr?" Small Notes of the different States recewed at par. Club Subscriptions sent to different Post Offices. . 
Address JOHN SARTAIN & Co., Philadelphia. 
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LOUIS GUILBERT. 


BY EMILY 8S. BROWN. 


In the sunshine’s golden river, Unto all things meek and lovely, 
Brightly flooding all the floor, Might her beauty find compare. 
Dappled with a thousand shadows 


From the elms before the door, And afar beneath the mountains, 


That no mortal eye might meet. 
And afar amid the gloaming 
Of the pastures at their feet, 


Ofttimes dipping his white fingers 
In the waves of quivering light, 
Stood the fair child, Louis Guilbert, 
Wondering at the robin’s flight. 


He was ’ware of a pure river, 














Never dimmed with earthly night: 
Sudden sloped a burning pathway And the sweet voice of its flowing 
Downward through the autumn leaves, Made him tremble with delight. 
Bordered thick with golden wavings, 
Like the gleam of yellow sheaves. Oh! no night was on those meadows. 
That they grew so strangely dim. 
Up and down the shining vista, But the cumbrance of the mortal 
Softly floating to and fro, Made them twilight unto him. 
Passed a throng of happy children, 
With their wings as white as snow. And again in the fair sunlight, 
Brightly flooding all the floor, 
Stooped they, smiling in rare beauty, He looked up to the elm branches 
Where the boy did wondering stand ; That were waving by the door, 
And their glorious locks fell round him 
As they took him by the hand. Lightly passing his small fingers 
Through the sunny waves of light, 
And he soon, upon the pathway Scarce remembering the beauty 
Winding up to fadeless bowers, That had paled before his sight. 
Saw the blossomings and wavings 
Of a fairer land than ours; But still oftentimes he starteth, 
Looking upward for the gleam 
Saw the bright birds in the branches Of the bright and burning pathway 
That no darkness maketh strange ; He was treading in his dream. 
Saw the lambs upon the meadows 
That no frost hath touched with change ; And although the path be lovely, 
_ That winds upward to that shore, 
By her voice of silvery sweetness, Yet I pray that years may crown him 
By the light of her deep eyes, Ere he tread it evermore. 
Knew his gentle, gentle sister, 
Early passed to Paradise. Ah! my youngest blue-eyed brother. 
— When in sudden hush you stand, 
Like the sunlight threading water, Little know we of thy dreamings 


Was the shining of her hair; | Of the blessed changeless land. 
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LAUNCELOT OF THE LAKE. 


BY HENRY B. 


Ir was a mellow morning of a brown October 
day, 

When the Lapy ErHeLiInD pe VERE went forth 
with her array ; 

With her kestrel on her dainty hand, and her 
falconers behind, 

She sailed along the meadows, like a ship before 
the wind ; 

While near her rode a stately page, with princely 
eye and mien, 

Whose soul seemed vassal to the eyes 
love-anointed queen. 


of his 


Not long they rode,—the lady and her gallant 
cavalcade,— 

Ere they came upon a silver mere, in 
romantic glade. 

It was a lovely, sylvan spot, and like a fairy 
scene, 

Where the lake lay smiling in its sleep, like 
some enchanted queen, 

Such as we read of in old tales, in lily-perfumed 
rest, 


a wild 


With a carcanet of leafy isles, like emeralds, on 


its breast. 





HIRST, 


“Why, Launcetor,” the lady laughed, “we have 
wandered on the mere, 

To which came royal ARTHUR and the knight, 
Sir BEDEVERE. 

In one of yonder islands perchance the monarch 
lies, 

Waiting his time to ‘come again,’ in the heaven 
of queenly eyes. 

MERLIN has risen from the dead, and raised this 
marvellous mere, 

With book and spell, in a single night, in the fief 
of the De VERE!” 


“Come away,come away, my Lady,” her ancient 
falconer cried ; 

“Some devilish enchantment has wrought this 
magic tide! 

Man and boy for sixty years I have ridden along 
these plains, 

But never once at such a sight have drawn my 
horse's reins. 

Come away; there’s danger in it.’-—* Now out 
upon thy fear ; 

I will trace the mere to its magic source,” cried 

Ethelind de Vere. 
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*« And, Launcelot, as we go you shall tell me 
whence you came, 

With your knightly Saxon presence, and your 
old, romantic name.” 

She murmured to the manly page, as she nestled 
to his side, 

With the halfalarmed abandonment of a young 
and timid bride. 

“ Perhaps you are some Elfin king, who comes 
to crave my hand. 

This is the morning of romance, and this—en- 
chanted land !” 


The youth looked up inquiringly, and the lady's 
eyes were hid, 


And the slightest possible crimson tinged each 


delicate snowy lid. 

“ Nay, let me tell,” replied the page, “some old 
chivalric tale, 

Of my ancient namesake, Launcelot, and the 
Lady of the Dale: 

Like Thespis in Athenian streets, I will so per- 
form my part, 

As to win (if action favours truth) your marble, 
moon-like heart.” 


The lady smiled delightedly: “This were a 
merry jest,” 

Quoth she, while sudden laughter swayed the 
necklace on her breast. 

“ Be you Sir Launcelot of the Lake, and so per- 
form your part, 

As to win,” she sighed, with veiléd eyes, “my 
marble, moonlike heart.” 

* Listen then, and see,” replied the page, “ while 
I weave my magic tale ; 

And if it wakens wonder, neither tremble, nor 
turn pale. 


“In a wreath of sunny islands, as like those as 
like may be, 

Lay Sir Launcelot, enchanted by the Queen of 
such a sea; 

But one day, in her ‘ pride of place,’ she sent him 
forth to find 

A lady, lovelier than herself, and queenlier in 
mind ; 

If he finds her, he must woo her; if he wins 
her, he will be 

The lord of yon enchanted isles, and of this fairy 


sea, 


“She gave him youth and beauty, with power to 
work his will 

On forest, field, and fallow; on ocean, stream, 
and rill. 

So, from the land where it lay, alone, he called 
this magic mere, 

Which covers with its silver tide the manor of 
De Vere; 

For he loves the Lady Ethelind, and would bear 
her to a bower, 

Where the sun rains light on fragrant fields that 
are never out of flower.” 


+ A pretty tale,” the lady sighed. “Had you this 


magic power, 

I might be won to spend a life in such a fairy 
bower. 

With a lover so devoted, in a court where she 
were queen, 
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And loveliest of the loveliest, what maid would 
not be seen? 
But J am—Lady, and you—Page, and these things 
come no more ; 
They are with the dust of ages in the catacombs 
of yore.” 


As she spake she turned a rock, and a barge lay 
in her eyes; 

It was purple, gold, vermilion ;—it had a thou- 
sand dyes, 

Her vassals lingered far behind, her page was at 
her side ; 

The rower’s oars were sleeping on their shadows 
in the tide. 

A thing so unexpected and so apposite was food 

For Romance, which, like Vitality, was coursing 


through her blood. 


“ Pardie!” quoth she ; “ why, Launcelot, this barge 
fulfils your dream ; 

Yon are the isles of which you spoke, and this 
the enchanted stream !” 

The page looked lovingly in her face, and a 
beautiful surprise 

Arose and shone, aurora-like, athwart the lad;'s 
eyes. 

“Come, leave your steed,’ quoth he, “and fly to 
realms of rarer air, 

Where you shall reign for aye with me, the fair- 
est of the fair!” 


“This is a pleasant dream, Sir Page; you have 
well performed your part,— 

Quite well, right well: dear Launcelot, I thank 
you—with my heart.” 

And she stepped from off her Barbary barb, and 
took the page’s hand, 

And trode the barge, which spread its wings, and 
left the silent land ; 

And the last thing that I saw, as it vanished in 
the west, 

Was Launcelot’s arm around her waist, and her 
head upon his breast. 





The lady’s vassals reached the strand; they saw 
the silken sail 

Flit, like a butterfly, away before the awakened 
gale. 

And they tarried, and they wondered, and they 
asked what it might mean, 

Until the shadowy evening descended on the 
scene ; 

And then, rode home in silence, by forest, field, 
and stream, 

Each man the wonder of the day reacting in his 
dream. 


But never from that hour did Lady Ethelind de 
Vere 

In forest, or on meadow, or in castle hall, appear ; 

And never from that day, though they hunted 
dell and brake, 

Was seen the silver favour of that enchanted 
lake ; 

And whether she is happy in Avillion or else- 
where, 

Is a secret faded with Romance in fields of azure 
alr. 
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LOVE AND GLORY. 


BY REYNELL 


By the banks of the Bodmer See, looking down 
upon the clear green water from a shaded knoll, 
sat a group of four young persons. Twoof them 
were sisters, but while one was dark-haired, and 
displayed, in the mysterious depths of her jet-black 
eye, the sleeping passions of Italian parentage, the 
other, with flaxen ringlets, and orbs of gentle 
blue—blue as the smile of heaven upon the stream 
of the young Rhine—might have stood for the 
representative of Saxon beauty, but for a grace of 
form by far too perfect for the North. They 
were both stamped in every feature with the 
true nobility of nature, and in every attitude with 
a grace that speaks habitual acquaintance with 
retined society. The former was clad with some 
pretension, and, in the rich jewel that graced her 
finger, one might read a budding desire for dis- 
tinction, while the garb of the latter was simple 
and plain as that of the Highland peasant, though 
worn with a taste that removed her far above 
the vulgar. 

The young men who sat by their sides were 
equally contrasted in garb and in complexion. 
The one was tall, muscular, erect, with a dark 
brow and proud and stately bearing. He seemed 
formed for the court and battle-field. The other 
was lithe, fair, well rounded, and gentle of aspect, 


COATES, M.D. 


bespoke a will indomitable if roused, though 
lulled by the affections and subject to the reason. 
The poetry of nature and the soft ardour of love 
were legible in every lineament; yet, though he 
would have smiled at the childishness of military 
pomp, there was manly daring in every move- 
ment of the young mountaineer. 

Youth clings to its own likeness; and as this 
lovely group was seated on the grass, the dark- 
eyed beauty, with head proudly erect, rested her 
arm upon the shoulder of her dark-browed com- 
panion ; while the fair maid of the flaxen ringlets 
lay half reclined upon the bosom of the gentler 
hero, playfully disparting his golden locks. 

Let us give names to our dramatis persone. The 
ladies, Giuliana and Wilhelmina, were daugh- 
ters of a Venetian noble, who, wise beyond his 
time, foresaw the rapid decline of the Bride of 
the Adriatic, the moment that the shout that 
hailed the discoveries of Diaz and De Gama 
aroused the Italian echoes, with sounds more 
ominous to her, than the volcanic mutterings 
beneath the wave-washed columns of her pride. 
“ Italy has culminated,” said he; “the empire of 
the sea rests now upon Spain, and the sun of our 
glory sets onus forever. I will tothe mountains, 
and barter fame for peace.” He realized to the 


but there shone a calm fire in his gray eye, that | best advantage his available wealth, and removed 
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with his fair countess to her native land, the cliff 
encircled Canton of Zurich; where, in two years 
he died, leaving his orphans to a mother’s care. 

Here, among the magnificent scenery of snow- 
clad heights and charming glens, of quiet lake 
and bounding stream, these ladies grew from 
childhood almost to maturity, drinking from the 
font of nature such inspiration as became their 
characters. Here, the elder made herself sister 
of the glacier and the towering crag, while the 
junior worshipped at the waterfall, culled flowers 
by the rushing Limmat, or lay supine beneath the 
weeping larch, while her soul mounted, dove- 
like, to lose itself in the blue and rosy ocean of 
the upper air, as the still flood of tempered day- 
light rested on the peaks of the distant Alps. 
Thus early were developed the traits which 
marked the one for the disciple of Love—the 
other, of Glory. 

Giuliana, being by one year the senior, had 
reached eighteen, when their mother saw fit to 
transfer them to the care of a female relative, 
resident in Constance, that they might there enjoy 
the instruction of superior teachers in some of the 
accomplishments; the Bishop of that See being a 
patron of female education. The gorgeous cere- 
monies of the Roman faith had charms for the 
well-eyed Giuliana, but the odour of the sacrifice 
of Huss and Jerome, wafted upward from the 
scene of their suffering, had settled down into the 
(leep glens and vales of Switzerland, and rested 
there, like the spicy airs of India in a mountain 
gorge, and the winds and storms of a century had 
not sufficed to dissipate it. Both ladies brought 
with them the freedom of soul that already began 
to blossom in the first Protestant Canton of Swit- 
zerland, and the freedom of manners proper to 
the people of the eternal hills, where social pre- 
tension is awed into modesty, by the presence of 
the majesty of nature. They were not immured 
in the conventual school, to await in seclusion 
for the fiat that should determine their destiny in 
life. Their young hearts were untrammeled, 
and they were left in unrestrained association 
with two promising youths then studying in Con- 
stance, whose introductions to their guardian 
removed all need of caution. What wonder, 
then, that Giuliana should lean with pride upon 
the shoulder of the lordly Sigismund, while the 
gentle Wilhelmina frankly sported with the 
tresses of the agile Basil? They were mutually 
affianced by their own free choice, and there 
were none disposed to say them nay. 

“ How beautifully the mist shadows that glen 
on the opposite side of the lake,” said Wilhel- 
mina; “every rock, and tree, and tiny cascade, 
looks clearer to the sight for the very obscurity. 
All harshness is lost behind the silvery veil, but 
the grass, the tall pine, and gray granite, stand 
forth, smooth and beautiful, like the reflection of 
a picture in a mirror. Beauty itself seems more 
beautiful, when we see it through a veil ?” 

“Love is a veil, my charming Wilhelmina,” 
replied Basil, “and, I fear, 1 owe to it one-half the 
seeming excellencies which have made me the 
happiest Swiss that ever shot a chamois.” 

“Love and humility,” replied the girl, with a 
smile; “that glen reminds me of the little gem 
of a valley scooped from the side of the Glarus, 
at the head of Zurich Water. I pointed it out 
to you last vintage, when the leaves were begin- 
ning to be brown with the autumn wind, and 





the water was all gold with the evening light, 
as we turned our boat towards home on the 
approach of twilight. How happily we could 
live there in a little cottage, with the cliffs to keep 
away our enemies, and the lake a pathway for 
our friends. Humility should be the veil to smooth 
the roughnesses of fortune, and Love, like a sil- 
very mist, should hide from each the other's 
faults,—bringing out our virtues in what, if I 
understand it right, young Raphael, my reverend 
teacher’s tutor, calls chiar-oscuro. Shall we not 
live there when we marry, dearest Basil ?” 

“ If you wish,” said Basil, as his fingers pushed 
back a ringlet from her forehead: and he gazed 
into her pleading eyes with a glance of quiet 
happiness, 

“ Surely,” exclaimed Giuliana, “ you would not 
immure my father’s daughter and my sister in 
that wilderness! She was born to grace a 
palace, and her birth entitles her to something 
loftier than the peasant’s cot. When Sigismund 
returns to Normandy, his noble uncle will hardly 
permit the brother-in-law of his adopted heir to 
remain unnoticed in a valley of the Alps, when 
his interest may be served by such a relative at 
the court of France.” 

“ Your sister,’ replied the young man, “ was 
born to grace any station:—tbe humblest, as the 
proudest. Her birth entitles her to choose her 
fate; and if she preferred the tinsel of a court, 
and the parade of a hypocritical church, to God’s 
own temple in the Alps, and the palace of the 
stars, for her sake I might brook dependence, 
and bow to the generous Sigismund for a crumb 
of patronage: but she has chosen more wisely 
and more nobly.” 

“ Bold words, by the ashes of the faggot and 
the stake!’ said Sigismund, glancing cautiously 
around; “but,” he added quickly, “I relish the 
bigotry of Rome and the dissipation of Paris 
as little as yourself, good Basil. So, when our 
studies are completed, I intend to dwell with 
you in Zurich, till the air of these mountains has 
braced shy nerves and knit my frame, that I may 
strike for the freedom of my native land. Nor- 
wegian on my father’s side, freedom is my in- 
heritance ; for Norway knows no serf. A Swede 
by birth—thanks to my noble mother, who is of 
the house of Eric, and related to Gustavus Vasa— 
I am Norman only by adoption, and shall receive 
no favours that bind me in fealty to France. No, 
Basil; though I owe to a Norman uncle my edu- 
cation and my present means, my claims are 
deeper in another land. My rights are confis- 
cate by tyranny; and a satellite of Christian the 
Dane now treads my father’s halls. But day 
will soon dawn upon Sweden, like morning on 
the Lapland hills when the sun is about to 
scatter the long Polar night. When morn comes, 
I strike for glory and my country. Gustavus is 
groaning in captivity; and the ‘Nero of the 
North,’ the assassin of the best blood of Sweden, 
oppresses without check all ranks of my unhappy 
countrymen. But the Norwegians are muttering 
revenge; the freemen of the mines and the 
peasants of Dalecarlia wait only for a leader. 
That leader I will be, if no one nobler claims 
from me the truncheon. This is a higher des- 
tiny than to rot like a vegetable in the shade of 
an Alpine valley! When the day comes, will 
you not join me, Basil ?” 

The bosom of the stately Giuliana swelled, as 
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her proud glance of approval fell upon the | of the mountain and the thunder of the ava- 

speaker. lanche, eternally repeating, “ What is man and 

“Call not my ease ignoble,” quietly remarked | his glory?’ Years passed; but still her spirit 

his friend. “I cannot see all the glory that you | was unbroken. The distant echoes of Sigis- 

claim for the mere soldier, fighting for king and | mund’s rising fame brought food for her ruling 

country, When the issue is not the happiness of | passion. Even the sportiveness of her children, 

all, but the elevation of the few. What is the | who gambolled along the stream, or cast pebbles 

result of all such struggles? To change one | into the lake, and laughed at the circling ripples, 

tyrant for another! And shall that other be your- | careless of all things but the simple beauty of 

self? No, Sigismund; my patriotism begins | Nature, brought with it a pang. Her pride could 

here” (laying his hand gently on the head of Wil- | ill endure the quiet happiness of Wilhelmina 

helmina). “If tyranny of soul or body should | and her husband; and, to her jaundiced view, 

taint the atmosphere of my native valley, I may | there was something vulgar in this absence of 
| 
| 
















































find a martyr’s or a patriot’s grave; but I will | ambition, which, as she feared, might prove an 
not sacrifice an angel’s peace for the applause of | evil to the young minds of her offspring. “Oh, 
mobs, or fight to overturn one king or noble to | that this war were over, and Gustavus established 
place a sceptre in another hand! What say you | in his rights! Then, at the Swedish court, my 





to these principles, my Wilhelmina ?” infants might acquire more noble thoughts, from a 
“We will prove them, dear Basil; and in | the example of their princely father.” 
twenty years, let those who are still living Three years had flown, and news of the in- 


decide which has judged rightly,” said the fair | vestment of Stockholm had given a ray of hope 
girl, as she flung an arm round the neck of the | to the lonely wife, when, at the close of a bright 
speaker, and, with a half-sorrowful smile, fixed | summer day, a little bark was seen beating 
upon her sister a gaze that seemed to read the | against the wind, and approaching the glen. 
future. Just as the shadows of evening began to obscure 
the view, it reached the beach, and the Lady 
Years passed, and the four actors in our drama | Giuliana was clasped in the arms of Sigismund. 





had long resided in the quiet vale of Zurich. “Joy, once more joy, my Giuliana!’ he ex- 
‘ Switzerland was agitated, it is true, by Austrian | claimed. “Leave Basil to welcome my com- ; 
policy, and the fierce struggles between Luther | panions, and come with me to the cottage. One 
and the Popes; but Sigismund, in his comfortable | month ago, the crown of Sweden was offered to ; 
7 villa, was heedless of all questions foreign to his | Gustavus Vasa. Weakly he thrust it aside, and ‘ 
one great purpose,—the re-establishment of his | is now the ‘ Administrator’ of my native land. ‘ 
ancestral honours; and Basil, happy with his | But the greatest evils of civil war are over. 
Wilhelmina in their romantic cottage at the head | Gothland is ours, and Upsal. King he shall 


of the lake, asked only for the freedom of the | shortly be; and to-morrow we will leave for 
mountain-side, and the liberty of conscience. It | another scene, where the assembled nobility of 
was a lovely afternoon in May. The wild | Sweden shall justify my choice. Lead me to 
flowers scattered odours along the valley. Giuli- | my boy.” 
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| ana sat with an infant at the breast and another “And girl?’ inquired the wife, with a half- L 
| at her knee. Suddenly Sigismund rushed into | reproving smile. 5 
) the apartment. “ Yes, truly—to my boy and girl ;—but you will i 
“ Joy! joy!” he cried. “Give me joy, Giuliana! | acknowledge that I naturally thought first of him F 

Gustavus has escaped, and Sweden shalknow be | by whom our house’s honour is to be sustained.” 

free |” The mother sighed, but the wife leaned proudly | 

Cold, indeed, was the thrill that shot through | on her hero’s arm, and what she thought was i 

the heart of the lady. “And you?’—It was all | happiness came over her as bright visions of the 
she could utter. future rose before her. Fa 
{ “ And I!” he answered, almost fiercely. “Can } 
i a hero’s bride inquire? I go to rouse the miners Well, other years have past. The tyrant has 4 
| of Norway; to fight—perhaps to die—by the | fallen, and Gustavus is king. The crown is de- ; 
| side of Gustavus Vasa!” clared the inheritance of his children. Peace } 
“And these?’ She glanced, with a troubled | reigns around, and the monarch stands the bul- a 
' eye, from the infant at the breast to the infant at | wark of a liberal faith and the patron of liberal ) 
her knee, arts. In a palace, looking out upon the Maeler, : 
“They and you will be safe at the cottage of | sits the Lady Giuliana. A beautiful boy and a 7 

Basil, and our cause needs means. This villa | lovely little ‘girl are sporting around her. She 4 


must be sold. Make haste, my Giuliana; pre- | muses on the thousand perils to her lord—the 
pare for your removal to the cottage of your | thousand trials of her own lot—during the me- 





% sister. To-morrow I fly to the North.” | morable struggles of Gustavus, from the first offer 
i| “Oh, God !—Be not so cruel, Sigismund! Let | of the crown to the final establishment of his 
: me go with you!—let me but share your fate! | power; she thinks over the petty jealousies and 
: I cannot bear your absence!” | rivalry of courts, by which she has been per- 

“Subject our infants to the chances of a civil | petually annoyed, since she exchanged the humble ; 

war? Preposterous! Giuliana, you have wor- | garb in which she arrived from Zurich, for the 

i] shipped Glory; repine not at her just demands. | emblazoned robe that beseems the wife of a 
i Glory permits no rival; and the hero’s motto is, | magnate of the realm. She asks herself with a 
/ ‘My country and my love!’ ” | sigh: “Can this be all that Glory brings its 
votary?’ But her glance roams round the mag- 
) Bitter were the reflections of the hero’s bride, | nificent apartment, and reverts to the playful 


as, month by month, she wandered around the | faces of her children. “These shall enjoy the 
glen at the head of the lake, and heard the winds good that I have sought at so much sacrifice of 
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home-born happiness.” She spoke, and she was 
happy. But, at the moment, in stalked the noble 
Sigismund, fresh from the tournament and vic- 
tory, where, but an hour before, she saw his rival 
overthrown, and his brows crowned by beauty, 
in the presence of his monarch, That glorious 
exercise of olden times had warmed his visage 
into unwonted beauty. The heavy mail sat 
lightly on his Herculean limbs, and the stout 
ashen staff trembled with the vigour of his grasp. 
She sprang to meet him, and as her arms en- 
circled his steel-clad neck, she felt in its full force 
how glorious a thing it is to be the wife of a hero! 

“Giuliana,” said the Count, “my king com- 
mands my services upon a mission tothe Emperor, 
and we must leave by to-morrow’s sun. This 
time we shall not be separated ; for, as I intend 
to join the army of Christendom against the Turk, 
who again threatens Europe with a deluge of 
blood, my absence will be long, and I shall need 
your care and solace in the intervals of arms.” 

“Your glory is my law. I will prepare the 
children immediately,” said Giuliana. 

“ The children!” exclaimed the Count; “ what 
madness has possessed you! Think you, the 
heir of a long line of ancestry, and the fair flower 
of our house can be permitted to grow up in igno- 
rance and vice amidst the perpetual changes of the 
camp and the vicissitudes of war? They must 
away to Zurich, to the care of Basil and your 
sister. The schools of Switzerland are among the 
very best in Europe.” 

Like a snow-rift from a rock, glided the Lady 
Giuliana from the steel corselet of the hero. She 
flung herself upon a seat, and, as the children 
sprang instinctively upon her, in sympathy with 
sorrow they scarcely understood, “This is too 
much '” she cried ; but, drawing himself up in the 
plenitude of his pride, “ It must be borne,” said 
he, with unwonted sternness, and strode from the 
apartment. 


How fearful are the changes wrought by twenty 
years! Within the shadow of St. Stephen’s, in 
Vienna, stands a marble sepulchre. The stone 
is loaded with armorial bearings, and records of 
the glorious deeds of him who should repose 
within ;—and does he not? From the midst of a 
heap of indiscriminate dead, upon a battle-field 
in Hungary, men drew forth certain shattered, 
blackened remnants of powder-torn humanity, 
and called them Sigismund ! 

How touching are the changes wrought by 
twenty years! Ina quiet churchyard at Zurich 
there is a marble slab. Beside it rise three little 
noteless mounds. <A pestilence had swept the 
land. The loathsome small-pox visited villa 
and cottage. Then, war-worn veterans looked 
pale with terror, the child forsook the parent, and 
the mother deserted her offspring ;—the ministers 
of health refused their office, and the ministers of 
religion trembled and stood aghast. But there 
was one who maintained his post undaunted. 
Wherever there was suffering, there was he. He 
supported the aching head, he soothed the aching 
heart, and bore to their last rest the festering 
remains of wealth and poverty, commingled and 
confused beneath the pressure of the general 
calamity. The plague invaded his hearth, but 
he did not pause. Two, tenderly beloved, who 
were sheltered beneath his roof, were taken :-— 
“God kindly spares my own!” said the afflicted 
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man. His only child was stricken :—* God leaves 
me still my wife!’ At length he was himself 
cast down :—his last words were, “Oh, God! let 
this suffice!’ And it did suffice. From that 
moment the plague was stayed ; and as they bore 
him to a quiet corner in the churchyard at Zurich, 
men wept as a brother the victim of love and 
duty. The marble upon his grave bears this in- 
scription : “ Basil lies here, and Wilhelmina waits. 
Love never dies, for God himself is Love. 1533.” 


Two women, inthe garb of deep mourning, sat 
in a little chamber of the cottage, in the glen at the 
head of Zurich Water. On a desk between the 
mica-glazed windows lay a Lutheran Bible in 
the German tongue, and a softly-cushioned kneel- 
ing-bench beside it, gave evidence that the pre- 
cepts of that volume were not lost upon the 
mourners. 

“ Are you aware, dearest Wilhelmina,” inquired 
the elder lady, “that this day completes the 
twentieth year since we sat with those that are 
gone, on the grassy knoll near Constance, and 
disputed the claims of Love and Glory? How 
bitter is the recollection! To me, all is lost. The 
hero of my heart is already forgotten; his line is 
extinct. My son sleeps in this lonely valley, and 
others are revelling in my husband’s halls. So 
much for Glory! But Love also deceives us, 
dear sister: you are as destitute as 1.” 

“ Nay, say not desolate, my Giuliana,” replied 
the younger. “I have learned from that volume 
that all mankind are my brothers; I have learned 
it from the practice of my angel husband. I can- 
not be alone!” 

“ Alas, Wilhelmina, you know not what it is to 
be the centre of a thousand eyes, to see wealth 
and power bending at your feet, and then lose 
all—not even an heir left to keep alive the 
memory of your triumphs! You have lived 
calmly in your narrow sphere, and know not the 
loss of splendours and distinctions for which you 
have sacrificed all the comforts of home, and 
even the society of your children. You know 
not what it is to feel the purposes of a life 
destroyed, leaving you, like a wrecked vessel on 
a desolate shore, helpless and hopeless.” 

“Sister! Have I not laid my only child upon 
the bosom of my only earthly love, in the cold 
ground at Zurich ?” 

“Then why this calmness,—this peaceful, nay, 
happy look,—while my soul is wandering, ghost- 
like, among the cliffs, listening to the shock of 
battle in the roll of the thunder, and the groans 
of the dying in the echoes of the avalanche? 
My spirit knows no rest; and in the stillness of 
the night I hear the voice of my husband, in the 
wind through the casement, whispering, ‘ Giuli- 
ana, we have lived in vain!’ If you have loved 
as I have, how can you be happy ?” 

“ Were you really happy, sister, in all the pride 
of wealth and power? Were you not ever long- 
ing for the future ’—struggling for something 
more? Can pride be satisfied, or ambition reach 
content? Here, in this humble valley, my Basil 
and myself have lived, blessing and being blessed. 
Forgive me, sister, if | ask, Does any one bless 
the hero, whose trade makes desolate the hearths 
that Love strews with flowers? My Basil has 
gone from my sight; but we are not parted. 
Like yourself, how often I hear the voice of my 
husband !—but it is by the couch of pain, when 
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I go to relieve inevitable sorrows :—it is in the 
stillness of the grave, when my heart swells 
with thankfulness to God that I still possess the 
power of doing good ;—it comes over me like the 
distant tones of a flute upon the water, and seems 
to whisper sweetly, ‘Well done, my Wilhelmina! 
bear up a little longer, and our union shall be 
eternal!’ Glory is of the earth, and perishes in 





the grave; but Love is of heaven, and dwells 
with God for ever.” 

“Oh that I could feel as you do!—then might 
my seared heart have peace !” 

An arm stole gently round the speaker’s neck; 
a kiss was planted on her sorrowful brow, and a 
soft voice whispered, 

“ Sister, let us pray !” 


THE CHASE IN THE OLDEN TIME,—ENGLAND. 


BY R. H. 


STODDARD. 


(See Engraving.) ' 


THE room is somewhat dusk, sir, as you say; 
But then a hunter—one like you and [— 
Should nose a pair of horns instinctively. 

You flatter me,;—but there is not a man, 

In all broad England, loves to hawk and hunt 
More than myself.—The finest hawks about !— 
Ofttimes the King comes down to visit me, 
Perplexed and wearied with the cares of state, 
And then we have the royal’st of times, 

As our wild fowl and deer can testify! 

And that reminds me—sir, we'll drink his health, 
And after that we’ll go and see the hounds, 
The finest pack in England.—But about 

The antlers yonder in the cabinet— 

There is a tale about it. You shall hear. 


I am the younger brother of a lord, 

And in my youth, I was a lady’s page; 

She was the richest heiress in the land, 

The daughter of an Earl: a hunter he; 

It runs through all the race: they drink it in 

With mother’s milk: my little Blanche, who now 

Is barely five, rides with the best of us: 

The dearest, sweetest, bravest child on earth! 

Well, as I said before, I was her page, 

And she was wooed by nobles far and near, 

But seemed to smile on none, but smiled on all, 

And smiled on me too,—when I jested well !— 

So what must I do, like a forward page, 

But fall in love,—a younger brother, too! 

Into mad, pining, versifying love, 

With no return of course: I did not dare 

To breathe a word—a word had cropped my ears ; 

And so—I held my tongue, and strove to hide it: 

But somehow, from my absent moods, and sighs 

And sundry copies of unfinished songs— 

Addressed to blank!—and from her waiting- 
maid— 

I've pensioned that delicious waiting-maid !— 

She learned my secret, and, what many ladies 

Had not learned with it, how to keep it safe ; 

For neither look nor gesture, smile nor word, 

Nor bitter tasks imposed to test my love, 

Nor preference to rivals in my sight, 

Betrayed her knowledge, and her power to 
punish— 

Dear Blanche, thou wert a royal woman there, 

And royal haveI found thee evermore !— 

So all went on, until the annual hunt. 

It was the first of May: at early dawn 

We left the castle gates. The Lady Blanche 

Headed the party, with the Earl, her sire ; 

She rode a palfrey, yellowish-white, like cream, 

Holding a favourite falcon on her wrist, 

With fluttering wings: he rode a Barbary steed, 

A broad, full-chested man, with raven plume ; 

Then came a score of suitors, lords and knights, 


’ 





With crimson mantles blowing in the wind ; 
The pages next. I rode a jennet then: 

And on the lawn the huntsmen joined the band; 
And, lastly, Hugh, the grim head-falconer, 
Bearing a brace of hawks upon his perch : 

So off we started, riding down the lawn, 

And, now and then, we started up a hare, 

And, now and then, from out his nest a lark. q 
The falcons were unhooded, one by one, 
And sought their quarries, wheeling round the sky: 
The falconers pursued, and bagged the game. 
The deer were thickest in the woods of Blois, 
And there the chase began ; the hounds at once 
Struck on a scent, and down the long arcades 
We followed them, and saw the deer afar, 
Tossing their antlers; after them we swept, 

As if our horses had been shod with wind! 4 
Three hours the chase continued, back and forth, i 
And five lean bucks—we let the rascals go— 
Were all we yet had slain; a sorry lot. 

The Earl was out of temper at the luck— 

For in his train there was a lord from France, 
To whom he had been bragging of his game— 
And so he chid the foresters and hounds. 

To tell the truth, | was so vexed myself, 

That, inwardly, I swore,—So help me Paul !— 
Never to hunt again—for five lean bucks! 

So I dismounted, in a shady spot, 

And hitched my jennet, and begun to rhyme 
My fiftieth sonnet, carving, as I rhymed, 

The dear initials of my lady’s name. 

How long I rhymed and carved I hardly know: 
I reached my sixtieth sonnet—in my head— 
And carved in due proportion; now and then, 

I heard the hounds afar, and heard the horns 
Winding the different measures of the chase, 
And heard the tramp of steeds, but nothing saw, 
Till started suddenly, by the Lady Blanche 
Chased by a stag that she had driven at bay : 

A monstrous fellow, ugly as the devil! 

With one wild bound, I rushed upon the brute, 
And clutched him by the antlers—those you see ;— 
We struggled for a time, and pulled,and pushed, 
And dragged each other up and down the wood, 
And all the while the lady blew for help, 

And all the while my strength grew less and less, 
Till 1 was lifted on the creature’s horns— 

A most uneasy elevation, sir !— 

And tossed among the branches, like a leaf; 
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_ But as he held me dangling o’er his neck,— 
| My lucky genius gave the happy thought,— 
| I drew my hunting dirk and cut his throat. 

| We fell together bleeding on the ground, 


And when the hunt came up they found us there. 


But see, the hounds are coupled on the lawn: 
Yet take a good look at the antlers though. 
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PETER F. ROTHERMEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M.D. 


PassinGc down Sansom Street with a friend, 
not long since, my companion called my attention 
to a tall, gaunt, and spare man, with blue, incredu- 
lous eyes, and bronzed, irrevocable features, who 

ras ascending a flight of doorsteps. At the same 
moment, the person noticed caught my eye, 
exchanged nods with me, and then entered the 
door, going, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, about his own business, as he had a right 


—seem to have conspired to overwhelm his ethe- 
reality ; and when I met him recently, after his 
long absence, I wondered who that flowing mus- 
tache, with a well-to-do-in-the-world-looking gen- 
tleman behind it, who claimed to be an old ac- 
quaintance, might be. After himself and friends 
had enjoyed my perplexity, for a few moments, 
the stranger placed his card in my hand. When 
I saw the name upon it, my recognition was cor- 


to do. dial, but perplexed. I am not sure, even now, 
“ Who is that man?” inquired my friend, ear- | that it really was Leutze whom I saw. I havea 
nestly. 


_ half suspicion that the artist is still at Dusseldorf, 
I told him. engaged in wie befinden sie sich-ing his friends, or 
“What! Rothermel the artist!” exclaimed he. | paying close attention to a mahogany-coloured 
“ Well, I thought he had the air of an artist. I | meerschaum. With Rothermel the case is diffe- 
should have known him for one anywhere.” /rent. He never had an artist air. If he were to 
I said nothing, but like the Scotchman’s parrot, | spend the next ten years of his life among the 
I kept up a terrible thinking, till, on reaching the | Feejees, feasting on man-pie and little-boy-pudding, 
next corner, we each bent our heads down, and | I should know him at the instant of his return. 
then up, in the manner of the Chinese nodding | And the contrast of the two is strong in another 
figures, and so parted. respect. Leutze leaped to eminence—Rothermel 
For my own part, were I to meet Rothermel | climbed. In each case the top of the height was 
for the first time, I might suppose him to be a | attained. If Rothermel took a slow, it was a 
lawyer, or a physician, or an engineer, or the | steady and unfaltering step. Men may dispute 
projector of a western town, promising to grow | about his relative rank; but he is admitted to 
up after the fashion of Jonah’s gourd ; but I never | stand, by general consent, among the first of our 
would take him to be an artist, much less one of | native-born artists. 
such eminence. As a general rule, artists, until But I have been requested to give the readers 
Time puts his decaying powder into their hair, | of this work some account of Mr. Rothermel’s 
havea peculiar appearance, by which the caste may | history, so far as I know it. Therefore, to matter- 
be recognised, each bearing a kind of dreaminess | of-fact. 
in his manner. Now, there was Leutze, for in- Peter F. Rothermel is a native of Luzerne 
stance, who before he went abroad, had that | County, in Pennsylvania, and was born opposite 
peculiarity tolerably prominent. German diet, | Berwick, on the banks of the Susquehanna, on the 
German wine, and German appreciation—for | 8th of July, 1817. What were his habitudes as 
they acknowledge his high genius in Deutschland | a baby, what particular events followed his change 
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from petticoats to trousers, or with what ease and 
dexterity he played at top and marbles, I never 
undertook to learn. I dare say that he was noisy 
and obstreperous, like every other boy-child; and 
if so, he received, without doubt, his share of 
trouncing ; for his father, John Rothermel, an 
honest old man of the German stock, was very 
likely to uphold his parental authority, if invaded, 
and to have a due regard for the precepts of 
King Solomon. Peter was destined for the pro- 
fession of land-surveying, and received during 
some years, the best education to be had in the 
neighbourhood. When he reached the age of 
fourteen, his father removed to that section of the 
state, now known as Carbon County ; and after six 
years’ residence, went to Montgomery County, 
and from thence to Philadelphia; his son ac- 
companying him in his migrations. Young Ro- 
therme!l still intended to practise land-surveying ; 
and by way of qualifying himself still farther, 
took lessons in drawing, of the late John R. 
Smith, the tutor of so many Philadelphia artists. 
Smith at once saw the talent of his pupil, and 
encouraged him in every way. But atthe end of 
six weeks’ instruction, vacation came, and Rother- 
mel never returned to his teacher. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether his present career would have 
been chosen, had he not happened to visit an 





exhibition of the Artist's Fund Society, where he | 


was duly seized, as many have been before and 
since, with strong symptoms of the art-mania. He 
went forthwith to Bass Otis, and took lessons in 
painting and colour. During these, Otis compli- 
mented the young student on the creditable man- 
ner in which he copied some portraits; and this 
so pleased his vanity, that he resolved to perse- 
vere. His aspirations at that time did not ascend 
higher than portrait painting; and he sought 
some time for a life-subject. At length he came 
across a currier, whom he persuaded into his 
studio—the garret of his father’s house—to sit for 
a likeness. A very good subject he proved to be; 


but the time was summer, the weather hot, the | 
sitting position irksome, and the currier tired and | 


sleepy. So every few minutes, the audible snor- 
ing of his subject would disturb the artist, who 
was obliged to waken him, by stirring him up 


with the end of his maul-stick. By all accounts, | 


the picture, which represented the currier in his 
shirt-sleeves, surrounded by currying tools and 
leather, must have been a funny one; but the 
likeness was so strong, that the man’s employer, 


like a liberal gentleman, offered the munificent | 


sum of ten dollars each, for the portraits of him- 
self and sister. Rothermel painted these, of 
course; and doubtless, impelled by his brilliant 
and lucrative commencement, took a room up 
town, and displayed to the admiring gaze of the 
passers, a tin sign, bearing in gilt letters, on a 
black ground, the satisfactory words, “ P. F. Ro- 
thermel, Artist.” 

The studio of our young artist was at this time 
about Third and Callowhill Streets ; but in which 
of these streets 1 am not certain, nor am I in- 
formed as to the date. Although I occupied the 
best part of an afternoon in getting information 
from Rothermel himself, by the process of extrac- 
tion commonly known as “ pumping,’ I was not 
made much the wiser. The artist has a dis- 
gracefully bad memory of dates and figures, it 
must be confessed. A friend once asked him the 
age of a son, who happened to be in the room. 
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“Oh,” said the artist, “ Fred is—let me see! Fred 
must be—pray, my dear,” he continued, turning 
to his wife, “ when was Fred born?” Whenever 
and wherever it was, however, there was a gen- 
tleman, now deceased, of the name of Roberts, 
who resided on the opposite side of the street. 
He took a fancy to Rothermel, and discovering 
the dormant talent of his young friend, engaged 
him to paint, firstly, the portrait of his inten-led 
bride, and secondly, his own. Afterwards, at 
the son’s instigation, came the elder Mr. Roberts, 
and then a number of their relatives. So well 
were all these pleased, and so zealous was their 
kindness, that they induced numerous friends to 
give him their commissions. ‘The sitters thus 
acquired, grew to be his warm friends, and so 
continued. The artist still speaks of the kindness 
extended to his infant efforts, in terms of the 
warmest gratitude. 

With the increased patronage which settled 
around him, his hopes began to rise above his 
then location, and he removed nearer to the centre 
of the city, taking apartments in Ninth, above 
Market Street. In the same building there were 
Leutze, Frankenstein, and, if | mistake not, Lane, 
a young and promising miniature painter, who 
has long since abandoned art for the superior 
seductions of a quiet government office. Here it 
was, that he first made an essay at figure paint- 
ing, producing an illustration of Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel,” and a picture called “ Love.” About 
this time “Katherine and Petruchio,” and “A 
Roadside Scene,” were painted. I have never 
seen either of these pictures, but an artist, on 
whose judgment I place much reliance, assures 
me that the former picture is a fine piece of high 
colouring, and otherwise exceedingly meritorious. 
I believe it was here that he painted his first 
exhibited picture, a portrait of a dental surgeon 
of this city. 

After remaining a year in Ninth Street, Frank- 
enstein and himself determined to go out west, 
on a sort of joint-stock expedition, among the 
Indians and buffaloes, to study character and 
scenery. They reached Bedford, in Pennsylva- 
nia, where they met the famous omnibus pro- 
prietor, Jacob Peters, who, after inquiring their 
purposes in penetrating the wilds, sat to Rother- 
mel for his portrait. This attracted others, and 
the artists stayed there during three months, paint- 
ing as rapidly as possible, sometimes but a few 
hours on each, nearly forty portraits. Franken- 
stein gave out before this intense labour, and 
went to Cincinnati, intending to return, and re- 
sume his travels, in company with his friend. 
This idea was shortly after abandoned; ard, 
after visiting Luzerne County, and recalling for 
a while the memories of his boyhood, by viewing 
well-known spots, Rothermel returned to Phila- 
delphia. 

He now took apartments over the ware-rooms 
of Robinson, the picture-dealer, in Chestnut Street 
below Third, where Jayne’s granite building now 
stands—a location famous from its connexion with 
Philadelphia art—and fitted up a studio, in con- 
junction with a landscape painter named Wil- 
liams. It was here he produced “ The Hawking 
Party,” and his first large picture, “ Columbus 
before the Queen.” Still general attention was 
not drawn to him, until shortly afterward he 
removed to the corner of Sixth and Walnut, where 
he painted his fine picture of “ De Soto discover- 
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ing the Mississippi,” which first placed him pro- 
minently before the public, and laid the founda- 
tion of his present reputation. This work at once 
engaged the attention of connoisseurs, and the 
favourable opinion of judges pronounced it to be 
a chef deuvre. It was followed by “ The Em- 
barkation of Colum‘vws,” a small picture, now in 
the Academy of Fine Arts, but which I do not 
consider to be a favourable specimen of his style. 

At what time Rothermel removed to Sansom 
Street, where his studio remained until recently, 
I have no means of ascertaining; but it was in 
that place he produced his first really grand pic- 
ture. Professor Mapes, who has done so much 
to encourage art and artists in this country, saw, 
while on a visit to Philadelphia, the picture of 
“ Columbus before the Queen ;” and, being struck 
with some of its points, left with a friend an 
order for Rothermel to paint one of the same 
size, suffering the artist to choose the subject; 
and adding, that if, when finished, any one fan- 
cied it, the artist should sell the picture, and 
paint another instead. At that time Prescott’s 
work on “ The Conquest of Mexico” was making 
a great noise, and furnished a number of good 
subjects. Rothermel selected “ Cortez haranguing 


his Troops, within sight of the Valley of Mexico,” | 


and painted, as he says, “a very fair picture.” 
It was much more, however, than “ very fair,”— 
being a glorious composition, remarkable for its 
vigour, force, and combination of fine tone with 
richness of colour. It attracted the attention of a 
liberal patron of the arts, Warrington Gillette, of 


New York, but at that time a resident of Balti- | 


more, who gave Rothermel without hesitation 
the price he demanded, and thus made an in- 
valuable addition to his own collection. Pro- 
fessor Mapes, who saw the picture, liked it so 
much, that he ordered its substitute to be founded 
on a similar subject,—“ The Surrender of Guate- 


mozin.” This, which was also an admirable | 


specimen of drawing and colouring, was duly 
executed and delivered. These paintings at- 
tracted such admiration, that several more, on 
similar themes, were ordered. One of these,— 


“Noche Triste; or, The Morning of the Retreat | 


on the Causeway,’—was for Mr. Binney, of 
Boston ; another,—* Cortez Burning his Fleet,’— 
for James Robb, of New Orleans; a third, — 
“Launch of the Brigantines,’—for J. B. H. La- 
trobe, of Baltimore, son of the architect of the 
Capitol; and a fourth—the subject unknown to 


me,—which is now in the possession of the | 


artist's cousin, Samuel H. Rothermel, of Philadel- 
phia. I have been thus particular in tracing up 
these pictures, since the succession of pieces 
upon similar subjects, involving a similarity of 
character, with nearly identical faces and cos- 
tumes, caused some ill-natured individuals to 
assert that the artist confined himself to the one 
theme from sheer inability to treat any other 
with his pencil, and that, from poverty of inven- 
tion, he reproduced himself, and drew out one 
subject to its utmost limit of attenuation. The 
plain truth is, that but two of the pictures were 
the choice of the artist, the others having been 
ordered by persons who would have them, whe- 
ther or not. Were it indeed otherwise, it could 
scarcely be considered censurable, since it pro- 
duced a number of admirable paintings, with suf- 
ficient diversity of detail, and all treated with 
masterly ability. 








It is impossible to obtain a complete, or even 
a partially complete, list of Rothermel’s works. 
His paintings are scattered over the country in 
such a manner as to render their enumeration 
impossible. Among them we are enabled to 
note a few, besides those already mentioned. 
We recall to memory “The noble Moringer,” in 
illustration of a German ballad, a fine piece of 
mellow colouring, and the subject handled with 
skill and tenderness—painted for John Towne, 
|of Philadelphia; “Francis L, parting with his 
Children,” painted for Charles F. Spang, of Pitts- 
burg; “ Ruth and Naomi,” of spirited drawing, 
fine tone, and apposite colouring, painted for 
Orson Gill, of Baltimore; “Shylock and Portia, 
in the Judgment Scene,” another spirited picture, 
sold to the Art Union of New York; “ Cromwell 
ordering Hitch out of the Pulpit,” a work full of 
fire, vigour, and well-managed colour, the group- 
ing particularly effective,—painted for the Art 
Union of Cincinnati; “ Murray's Defence of Tole- 
ration,” a most magnificent effort, which has been 
for some time in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, but has been recently purchased by 
the Art-Union of New York; and “ Labour’s 
Vision of the Future,” painted for H. Tyndale, of 
Philadelphia. This last is one of his latest, and 
in some respects most unapproachable, perform- 
ances. Besides these we have seen hosts of kit- 
cats and small pictures, some of which have 
| been engraved. Indeed, when we take into 
consideration the high merits of Rothermel, his 
facility of execution, as well as his unwearied 
industry, must be regarded as both admirable 
and remarkable. 

Of Rothermel’s pictures, the two last named 
are the freshest in public recollection. Totally 
dissimilar as they are in subject, style, and treat- 
ment, their summary analysis may serve to con- 
vey a tolerably fair idea of their author's merits. 

“ Murray’s Defence of Toleration” is five feet 
by sevenandahalfin size. A celebrated incident in 
the history of the erring, unhappy Mary, Queen of 
_ Scots, is chosen for treatment. The Sabbath after 
Mary’s entrance into the country, preparations 
were made for the performance of mass in the royal 
chapel. News of this was soon carried around, 
and great was the clamour of the disciples of 
| John Knox, who assembled to prevent what 
they considered to be an idolatrous observance. 
| Threats were made of immolating the priests on 

their own altar; and these deepened, until the 
determination to slaughter the objects of fanatical 
hatred became general, and a demand for blood 
to appease thirsty Bigotry was fiercely urged. 
| At this moment, the firmness of the afterwards 
Regent, the Earl of Murray, then Prior of St. 
Andrews, himself a Protestant, preserved the 
lives of the priests and the dignity of the Queen. 
| The grouping is effectively managed. The figure 
of the Prior is massy, well-defined, and palpably 
prominent,—his features telling of cool determi- 
nation and consciousness of power. "The expres- 
/ sion given is one of the utmost truth and force. 
| Below, scarcely checked by even the drawn 
'sword of Murray, stands an eager and incensed 
| Presbyterian minister, the expression of his fiery 
| zeal imprinted upon his countenance, demanding 
| boldly that the idolatrous priests shall die the 
| 
| 
| 





death, and the ministers of Baal expire in the 
smoke of their own sacrifice. The disposition 
of the other constituents is managed with the 
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highest art, throwing around each an air of pro- 
bability and marked character. A keen stroke of 
satire appears on the right of the picture. A 
famished woman, with a sickly child, crouches 
in a corner, dismayed at the fierce strife. She is 
in the full view of the zealots, who, in their zeal 
to uphold their religion, forget its loveliest attri- 
bute, and heed not the sermon which her extre- 
mity of want preaches to their eyes. There are 
some delightful bits of sentiment thrown in to 
relieve the scene of harshness ; whilst the mellow 
light, streaming dimly and mistily through the 
stained glass, serves to throw out more forcibly 
the stern Prior and his impulsive antagonists. 
It is impossible to view this picture fairly in a 
little space of time. To do it full justice, it re- 


quires study; and the closest attention paid to it, | 


whether in mass or in detail, will be fully repaid, 
no matter how great its intensity. We admire 
this painting greatly. The colour is vivid with- 
out glare, and preserves the greatest harmony 


throughout; the attitudes of the several figures | 


are just and characteristic ; the lights and shades 


fall upon the picture with fine effect, and the | 


accessories are sufficient, without burdening the 
picture by a multiplicity of detail, or robbing the 
main figure of its pre-eminence. 

“Labour’s Vision of the Future” is in a style 


entirely different, with a character unlike Rother- | 
We saw this picture at 


mel’s other works. 
various stages of its progress ; and when we last 
beheld it, it was on the easel, requiring only a 
few finishing touches. It was sufficiently com- 
pleted, however, to impress us strongly with its 
extremely great merit. The subject is a thrilling 
one, and, although allegorical, calculated to touch 
the great. popular heart. The details of them- 
selves are meagre; but, taken in connexion with 
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the subject, are abundantly rich. Upon the 
barren highway, a worn-out and exhausted 
woman, with child in arms, sinks down to die. 
The husband and father, spade in hand, raises 
_his eyes upward from the affliction and despair 
| of one dearer to him than himself, and sees 
before him a landscape, glowing with the glory 
of sunset. Of what value to these starved 
wretches are the beauties of Nature now? He 
casts his eyes to heaven, and the keen eye of 
Hope, piercing the clouds of the present, sees ¢ 
glorious vision, causing a new fire to gleam up 
amid the dying embers of his trust. There he 
beholds a glorious picture, upborne by coming 
Time. The dear ones now perishing are beati- 
fied; Tyranny is vanquished; and he himself is 
about to receive, from the Supreme Lord of the 
Labourer, the reward of his toil. Hope revives ; 
the dignity of manhood once more enters and 
| erects his form; and the soul wraps itself in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| glorious promise. The’ picture is of ether, ethe- 
real; and, in conception and execution, is one 
| of the most sublime: 

In person, Mr. Rothermel, as I have already 
said, is tall and spare, with marked features, and 
a keen, blue eye. His carriage is erect and 
| striking,—his manner careless and unconstrained, 
He is said to be strikingly mindful of the pro- 
prieties of life; and, unlike many votaries of the 
pencil, possesses prudence and forethought in 
pecuniary ‘matters. United to an amiable wife, 
surrounded by affectionate children, and having 
a reputation which is destined, if he live, to grow 
still greater, his lot may be considered fortunate. 
That he may live many years, to shed lustre 
upon art and increase his own fame, is the wish 
of all who admire genius, and desire its own 
recompense in its own day. 


LEILA. 


BY 


HARRIET CECIL 


HUNT. 


(See Engraving.) 


THE earth is full of beauty; and her breath 

Of genial fragrance on the soft.air floats. 

"Tis the dream-hour of June in Arcady. 

See, where, on light and dewy pinions borne, 
The birds spring up to pour their matin psalm 
"Neath the caressing fingers of the Dawn! 

The white-robed angels, at that sound, that slept 
Through the still. night within the lily’s cell, 
Touch with ethereal hand the viewless springs 


That ope their pearly chambers, and come forth, | 


Shaking soft perfumes from their plumes of snow. 
Perchance the shadow of those winglets lies 
On thy fair brow, my Leila; for its pale 
And lofty temples wear _a light so clear, 
So chaste, yet joyous, I do deem thy thoughts 
Are not of earth this hour. 

Yet is thy lip 
Red as the braid of coral clasped with gold 
Round the white softness of thy delicate arm. 
Nor glows less beautiful upon thy cheek 
Its crimson life, than yon imperial rose 
Bending in dewy slumber at thy feet, 
With last eve’s sunset cradled in her heart. 
For thou art musing on that loveliest hour— 


A serene angel ’mid the laughing band 

Whose roseate fingers shift the diamond sands 
That count the fleeting hours of young romance— 
That loveliest hour, when, with a quick delight, 
Which was as if a glorious flower should spring 
Odorous and radiant from a bank of snow, 

We knew our souls were wedded, and our dear 
And Heavenly Father, in his affluent love, 

Had given us t6 each other. 





Thou dost dream 
Like me, mine own one, of our plighted faith, 
And the bright path before us, and the gate 
Where erst Thought fainted,—for its name is 

Death! 

From whose translucent barrier the pure hand 
Of the Divine Humanity hath drawn 
Its veil of doubt and mystery; and the land 
The beautiful morning land that lies beyond. 
| The Isles of Peace are there, whose green banks 
kiss 
The crystal waves of the glad stream of Life, 
Whose touch is immortality,—the font 
| Where our pure love was hallowed at its birth, 
| And whose rich baptism waits for thee and me! 
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M. CYPRIEN-BENOIT BENIGNE’S EXPERIMENTS ON MAN. 


BY DR. PHILIP ORDERNON, 


Wuite in Paris, some years since, pursuing 
my medical studies, I was honoured with the 


friendly notice of the late M. Cyprien-Bendit | 


Benigne. 


It appears from the French journals | 
that the persons who have charge of the effects | 


of that eminent man (how fortunate that his fame | 


does not rest in such keeping!) persist in their 


first declaration, that among the manuscripts of 
the deceased there are none in which the public | 
I make bold to join issue with | 


have an interest. 
them. I confidently assert that M. Benigne did 
leave papers which the world is entitled to see. 
It is not difficult for me to imagine the motives 


might appear capable of giving a certain degree 


himself might be desecrated by the misconstruc- 
tion of narrow-minded and uncharitable persons : 
these, and other like considerations, I am well 
able to understand ; yet I cannot admit that they 
ought to have so much as a feather’s weight, 
when balanced against the claims of Science. I 


propose now to state a few facts, from which the | 


public may judge whether it ought not to call 
imperatively for these withholden MSS. 

In the course of a conversation with the vene- 
rable philosopher at his rooms, we happened to 
speak of Dr. Franklin’s concern in the famous 
examination of the feats of Mesmer; and I re- 
marked that a man like Franklin onght to have 
recognised, behind the jugglery of the charlatan, 
the operation of mysterious laws of Nature, 
which it was the right and the duty of Science 
to explore. 

M. Benigne replied, “ And I, a mere lad at the 
time, thought so then. It seemed to me that 
Franklin did not show a philosophical spirit. 
Yet what progress have we made since?” 

“What, indeed?’ I echoed. “And is it not 
the opprobrium of our profession in particular, 
that we see wonders performing around us which 
we cannot account for, and which yet we do not 
attempt to investigate? We shrug our shoulders 
at the name “ Animal Magnetism,” and reply to 
the person uttering it only by a look, which once 
might have been taken to express the disdain of 
superior wisdom, but which passes now for no 
more than it is,—the sheepish smirk of an igno- 
rance at once profound, pretentious, and unrea- 
soning. Are physicians never to erect them- 
selves into philosophers, and remember that their 
province comprehends not merely dead matter, 
—the mocking witness to something that is be- 
yond the reach of the scalpel,—but Life, with all 
its amazing phenomena ?” 

M. Benigne, with a subdued and thoughtful man- 
ner, replied that he had, many years before, pro- 
posed to himself that higher aim. “I conceived,” 
he said, “ that Experimentation, the great instrument 
of progress, without whose aid all science stands 
still, might be applied to the science of mind. I 
did more;—I went to work. I made experi- 

VOL. X. 


ments; I obtained results. If you are disposed 
to listen, I will recount some of them—which IL 
do not often do. The first difficulty in the way 
of making myself understood is the want of a 
language. Things which our philosophy never 
has dreamed of, it never has given names to. I 
will proceed as well as I may, however, content 


| to escape obscurity, though at the expense of pre- 


cision. One distinction it is absolutely necessary 
to make at the outset ;—that is, of a science of 
psychology altogether separable from physiology.” 

“T apprehend you,” said I, eagerly. “The 


| result must be distinguished from the adjustment 
of this attempted suppression ;—that some things | of atoms that produces it;—the spiritual function 


| from the material substance.” 
of pain to his family ; thatthe memory of M. Benigne | 











M. Benigne smiled, and shook his head, saying, 
“You must get rid of your materialism, as I had 
to of mine. It is because this false and dead 
philosophy cleaves so closely to physicians, that 
we make no discoveries.” 

He went on then to recapitulate, in a summary 
way, a number of his earlier experiments. The 
method according to which they were chosen and 
conducted was not less admirable for its beauty 
than its success. But I cannot dwell upon this. 
Sutlice it to say that he acquired, by means ot 
them, a power of a most extraordinary kind. 
When I say power, I do not use the word in 
the sense in which it is applied to the faculty 
displayed in animal magnetism. There was no- 
thing animal or instinctive about this force of his: 
it was the consequence and application of know- 
ledge. Iam greatly embarrassed in the attempt 
to describe it. Any terms I use will, I fear, do 
extreme injustice to M. Benigne. The influence 
he learned to be able to exert was not merely 
different from that of the mesmeriser in its origin : 
—it differed in its manifestation ; and it had this 
further and most momentous diflerence also, that 
it had reference to the essence of man’s being,— 
to his moral as well as to his sentient nature. 
M. Benigne had gained the power of inducing 
the individual he chose as a subject to believe 
that thoughts which had merely passed through 
his (the subject's) mind had been carried out 
into acts, and to feel, in each case, all the reflec- 
tions, and exhibit all the outward conduct, that 
the real performance of the act would have occa- 
sioned. For instance, a brother, made to believe 
that in a fit of passion he had taken the life of 
his sister, was racked in his private moments by 
remorse, and displayed outwardly all the mean 
equivocation of timorous guilt. He whoconsiders 
how naturally and abundantly bad thoughts 
spring up in every man’s mind, and who is 
informed that M. Benigne could detect these flitting 
emotions ere they vanished, with an ease and 
exactness far surpassing ordinary penetration of 
human character, will readily understand how 
fearfully great must have been the power he was 
able to exercise. 

M. Benigne gave me an outline of the theory he 
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had constructed out of his facts. He made little 
use of the convenient phrase “ power of imagi- 
nation,” which he regarded as too hopelessly 
vague and ambiguous for philosophical use. He 
enabled me to form some idea also of his prac- 
tical process, in which manipulatory movements 
and electrical agencies had no part whatever. 
And the notion of a direct influence exerted by 
one will upon another, after the analogy of material 
mechanics, he rejected entirely. Neither of his 
theory, however, nor of his practical procedure, do 
I mean to treat. To these, indeed, my notes, 
taken at the time in Paris, have almost exclusive 
reference; yet they are meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory: and I do not, even now, abandon the hope 
that M. Bendit Benigne’s own writings will be allow- 
ed to speak for him. Some of the incidents which 
he detailed towards the close of the conversation, 
and which I did not take notes of, because they 
were far too remarkable to require artificial ex- 
pedients to imprint them on my memory, I will 
narrate. 

I must not be understood to be writing asa 
disciple of M. Benigne. I neither reject nor 
adopt his theories; 1 am by no means sure I 
even understand them. He himself would have 
been the farthest from demanding the assent of 
any one upon his simple authority, apart from a 
view of the evidence; and that evidence I never 
had before me in such a shape that I could exa- 
mine it dispassionately and thoroughly. This I 
will say, however :—that a man of a more truly 
philosophic spirit never existed. He possessed 
qualities seldom joined,—enthusiastic zeal and a 
calm and sober judgment. 

I believe no further remarks are necessary to 
render the following account tolerably intelligible. 
If any reader be at a loss what to make of some 
portions of it, he may console himself with the 
reflection that he is probably not alone in his 
doubt. It will be seen I give the narrative the 
form of a statement in his own words, which— 
besides that French is rendered into English—is 
only substantially the case. 


“Having already sufficiently tested my con- 
clusions to gain a considerable degree of contfi- 
dence in their accuracy, | was desirous of apply- 
ing them under circumstances of less reserve 
than I was compelled to keep at home. I tra- 
velled, therefore, and took up my abode, incognito, 
in a village of one of the states of Protestant 
Germany. _ Here I soon became acquainted with 
a family containing several members excellently 
adapted to my purpose. In the first place, there 
was the head,—Christian Bernhard,—a man of 
respectable station, and noted for severe integrity 
of life. He was a staunch Calvinist, and an 
elder of the church. I began with him. He 
became convinced that he had committed iniqui- 
ties of the blackest dye. Never before had I 
witnessed a remorse marked by such a depth of 
sorrow. As I watched the workings of his mind 
intently, | could see that a fearful struggle was 
going on. But finally, to my surprise, he shook 
himself free from the incubus,— Guilty !—guilty ! 
—ever guilty! When was I aught but a reeking 
mass of loathsome depravity” Thus it was he 
murmured as he withdrew to a private apart- 
ment. When he returned, he was tranquil,— 
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nay, serene. I could only conjecture that he had 
been praying.* 

“Martin, Christian Bernhard’s servant, was a 
simple-minded person, very honest, and very con- 
scienticus in the discharge of all his duties. I as- 
sailed him with my best skill, desirous to do justice 
to a promising subject. I know not whether there 
be an instinct given by Providence in aid of intel- 
lectual weakness; but so it was, that, although I 
did nothing which the most jealous third party 
observing me, could have tortured into a circum- 
stance of suspicion, good Martin seemed to see 
through my purpose. He would have none of 
me—he resisted at the threshold, as if I had been 
the evil one incarnate. When I talked, though 
no words could have been more innocent, they 
sounded to him like the mystic spells of sorcery 
—he clapped his palms to his ears, and fled. 
So completely was I baffled, that the incident 
almost persuaded me, for the moment, that my 
art really was unlawful, since this opinion of it 
was enough to enable the most dull-pated clown 
to resist its power. 

“Nothing would seem more absolutely requi- 
site to the successful prosecution of my investiga- 
tions, than that I should preserve myself free from 
those ordinary affections and passions which have 
so strong an influence wherever they are not en- 
tirely subdued, It remained now to be tried how 
far my strength was adequate to this; for Sybilla 
Bernhard, Christian's daughter, was the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw. Yet, what physi- 
cian ever felt passion for an inmate of a lazar- 
house? And why should not the contemplation 
of the human mind, with its revolting and inde- 
scribable deformities, be as effectual an antidote 
to love as the observation of the diseases of the 
body? Sybilla Bernhard, too, with all her per- 
fection of form and feature, had little about her 
that was saintly. She had a woman's vanity, 
and much more thana woman's pride. She was 
impatient of contradiction, stubborn, willing to 
possess power and to display it. 

“] had done little but make myself acquainted 
with these prominent traits of her character, 
when a new person appeared upon the scene. 
This was a young Englishman, Edward Aylett, 
who had come to reside in the village for a sea- 
son. He soon became intimate with the Bern- 
hards and with me. He was a remarkable man; 
—so remarkable, that I occupied myself for a 
long time in the mere observation of his charac- 
ter, without any desire to practise upon it; just 
as one into whose possession any other rare 
object has fallen —a fragment of antique art, a 
new mineral, or an uncatalogued insect,—scans it 





* | remember remarking, at the close of this story of 
the Calvinist, that it seemed to show that there could be 
no difference in the moral condition of men, and therefore 
none in their states consequent upon such supposed dif- 
ference—either here or hereafter. I said, furthermore, 
that it might be inferred that, although in the theory of 
human nature an abstract responsibleness must unques- 
tionably be admitted, there could be no real culpability ; 
since the feeling of crime, which is the only philosophical 
evidence of it, could, as it appeared, exist without the 
crime itself. M. Benigne rebuked me with some severity, 
reminding me that the external act was but evidential,— 
the sign of the Thought, of which alone right and wrong 
are truly attributes. I state this in order that M. Benigne 
may be understood precisely as he would wish to be 
understood; and not from a disposition to trouble the 
public with—what can concern it very little—my own 
views with respect to his conclusions upon this or any 
other point. 
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curiously over and over, and finally, perhaps, is 
disposed rather to deposit it intact within his 
cabinet, than to subject it to the defacement of an 
intimate anatomical or chemical examination. 
In the formation of his mind, Nature had been 
prodigal of her choicest materials: she had heaped 
them together with a lavish and a hasty hand. 
The effect of the combination was to startle one. 
The heterogeneous structure would have been 
grotesque, but for the unparalleled beauty of each 
several part. Poetry was there—gorgeous, sub- 
lime, soul-ravishing in its exquisite harmony— 
Poetry, such as I never dreamed could exist out 
of Heaven! Along with this gift, he had a me- 
mory tenacious and accurate, in which were re- 
posited immense stores of ancient and modern 
lore; and these were all under the control of a 
power of logical ratiocination, which he could 
apply with equal readiness to the complicated 
details of political economy, and to the abstrusest 
distinctions of metaphysics. But I cannot describe 
him—he was a prodigy. 

* While contemplating this phenomenon, excited 
not less by instinctive curiosity than by philoso- 
phic ardour, | was totally unconscious that my 
mind had a care for any other being on earth. 
Far different was the reality, as became apparent 
in the effect produced on me by a fact, which I 
(acute observer!) was probably the last person in 
the village to discover:—Aylett loved Sybilla 
Bernhard, and she—who can be sure of the state 
of a woman's heart?—she seemed, at least, to 
love him. Then,I say, I became aware that this 
girl was not an object of indifference. 

“T was aroused, Suddenly I recollected that I 
had a scientific purpose to pursue. Ah, Edward 
Aylett!—Edward Aylett !—Where could be found 
a soul so worthy of my nicest skill @ 

“ Aylett had become, during a residence of full 
three years in Germany, an ardent admirer of its 
literature, as well as a master of its language. 
He had published notes in German, and seemed 
to affect a German reputation. Offering himself 
thus upon a foreign arena, he necessarily com- 
peted with those to whom it was their native 
soil, on terms of disadvantage, which made the 
contest more nearly equal than the superiority of 
his genius would otherwise have allowed it to be. 
His principal rival was a B—— F , well 
known to all who are read in modern German 
poetry. There was little appearance of jealousy, 
however, on the part of either of the young authors. 
Though separated at the time I am speaking of, 
they had before been much together, and still 
kept alive their intimacy by correspondence. 
They were thoroughly acquainted, therefore, with 
the character of each other’s mind, and his habits 
of study and thought. When I set myself to work 
in earnest upon Aylett, F had just put 
forth a new production, which had excited not 
less remark for its striking originality, than for the 
power manifested in the execution. 

“Tt was on a Friday morning that I discovered 
the natural attachment of Aylett and Sybilla, be- 
came conscious of the passion the latter had 
awakened in my own breast, and was stimulated 
to resume the course of experiment for the sake 
of which I had travelled out of France: before 
that day was finished I had already made good 
progress, Aylett was moody, and had fits of 
silent and thoughtful abstraction. 

“It is not necessary to go into details. The 
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process was the same as that I have sketched in 
the account of the other experiments, with only 
these modifications.—{1 do not give the remarks 
M. Benigne made here upon the minuti of his 
practical method. The notes of them which I 
have, I reserve, along with the other memoranda, 
to the time when the very scrupulous executors, 
by persistence in their disingenuous conduct, shall 
make it the duty of every friend of the deceased 
philosopher to retain nothing that may throw light 
upon his labours and discoveries.}—Time was 
passing. About a month and a half later in the 
year, there appeared in the Allgemeine Literatur 
Zeitung, a review of F ’s lately-published 
poem, in which it was shown that the features of 
supposed originality, were taken from certain 
Latin poems which were buried out of the sight 
of ordinary readers, under the dust of half-a-dozen 
centuries. The article was written with marked 
ability, and in a spirit of chastised rancour that 
gave pungency to every sentence. Its immediate 
etlect was marvellous—all Germany rang with it: 
nor were the events that followed of a nature to 
make it speedily forgotten. Poor F , regarded 
as a convicted plagiarist, and galled by the scath- 
ing criticism that did not suffer to escape even 
those portions of his poem, which the cruelly- 
just censor admitted to be his of clear right, was 
broken-hearted :—he took poison and died. 














_ groaned forth his confession to Sybilla. 


“Tt is impossible for you to conceive the agony 
of Edward Aylett. It was not like the suffering 
of man. Full dearly did he pay then for those 
wondrous gifts of his. Every talent was a demon 
with ready sting, goading him to the quick. How 
that large soul writhed and quivered ! 

“Calm looker-on as I was, I could not help 
an occasional feeling of pity: yet the interest of 
Science !—what were the transitory pangs of any 
single being to that ? 

“Aylett, racked by torturing remorse—that 
peine forte et dure, effectual to unseal the lips— 
He told 
how, to his certain knowledge, F was guilt- 
less of the plagiarism that seemed so damningly 
fixed upon him. He dared not ask her what 
should be thought of the baseness that made use 
of the unreserve of friendship only to learn where 
to plant the surest stab. 

“Sybilla was shocked—I was waiting with 
anxious curiosity for this—she was shocked and 
grieved ; yet her love was too confirmed to permit 
her immediately to despise and hate him, as I 
hoped she would. But I persevered: there was 
nothing now to tempt me to relax. I caused 
Aylett to enact guilt in its most sickening phase. 
I suffered him to fall down unsupported into 
the state of grovelling meanness to which a per- 
verted instinct inclined him. In addition, I 
heightened the effect of the spectacle upon her, 
as I thought I fairly might do, by fit and season- 
able words. Of course, neither to him nor to her 
did I present myself in the guise of a lover. No- 
body knew me in that character, and I was very 
careful to give Sybilla, in particular, no reason to 
suspect that I ever had formed the faintest pur- 
pose of gaining her affections. To remove the 
Englishman out of her heart, was the object to 
which I at present limited my efforts. The house 
once empty and swept clean, I proposed to intro- 
duce a new occupant. 

“ Doubtless I owed it tothis prudent moderation, 
that anything at all was accomplished during 
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this first stage of the procedure. Sybilla’s im- 
pulse—lI have told you she had the haughty spirit 
of an emperor's daughter—was immediately to 
lift up the abased creature, whom she saw crawl- 
ing in the dust before her. ‘Up! and do justice 
at least to the memory of F , if the hapless 
poet be himself beyond the reach of reparation.’ 
—‘ But no—no!’ pleaded Aylett; ‘ shall I become 
the object of scorn and detestation to the whole 





world as well as to myself? Is not guilt enough, | 


without infamy ? 


“Sybilla knew not what to answer. But I | 


grieved to see that she chafed, as if the matter were 
her own—instead of breaking free, by loathing 
and rejecting the man, along with the miserable 
burden that crushed him. 

“ My resolute and wary adherence to my pur- 
pose, was rewarded by a remarkable progress in 
the experiment. I could almost fancy I had an 
assistant; and that the work I was compelled to 
suspend every evening, was kept up during the 
night, and put in train to be resumed with advan- 
tage the following day. There is a fascination 
in operating in this spiritual laboratory, of which 
nothing else can afford an idea; and the interest 
was increased in the present case by the extraor- 
dinary excellence of the subject. Aylett, like all 
other highly-gifted minds, had a fervid apprecia- 
tion of religious truth. On no topics could he 
discourse as upon these—though his talk on all 
topics was as of one inspired; and since the 
morning when the tidings of F ’s death spread 
a horror over his soul, these outbursts of elo- 
quence —breaking upon us now fitfully, like 
gleams of lightning from the thunder-cloud—had 
a preternatural brilliance. We beheld a fallen 
angel erecting himself for a moment out of the 
gulf of despair, to bear testimony to the unfor- 
gotten glories of heaven. After each such sublime 
uplifting of his spirit, he would sink to a lower 
depth of agonized consciousness of crime. 

“IT had never carried any previous experiment 
beyond this point—out of compassion for the suf- 
fering creature whose morbid state I had under 
treatment. But now, when, fortunately for the 
completeness of the investigation, an external 
stimulus nerved me against such weakness, I was 
willing that the matter in hand should be prose- 
cuted to the last result. It was obviously of the 
highest importance to discover whether the ima- 





ginary performance of the act of crime could not | 


only produce conduct unworthy of the dignity of 
man, but could lead, like the actual crime itself, 
to further and greater sin. With regard even to 
the effect upon the sentient capacity of the soul, 
it was a matter of no little interest to learn, whe- 
ther the pain consequent upon the immediate 
remorse, might not be augmented by deeds com- 
mitted in the impatient effort to escape from that 
remorse. 

“The thought of suicide arose in Aylett’s tor- 
tured mind. I did not hesitate to give it such 
furtherance as I could. I painted death in the 
most subdued and alluring colours. I tried to 
make him imagine it a deep, untroubled sleep— 
a peaceful and painless rest after toil and con- 
tention. He seized upon these representations 
with eagerness, as if I had handed him the cup 
of oblivion: and the wild mien with which he 


raised the false chalice to his lips, gave one to 


‘ p< 
believe that there was an intoxicating influence 
in the very anticipation of the draught. A plea- 
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surable numbness crept over the powers of his 
active mind, like the half-blissful sensation expe- 
rienced by the weary traveller who lies down 
amidst Alpine snows. Well I knew what must 
be the result; and I was speculating whether the 
curious connexion there is between the suicide’s 
idea of the death he is seeking, and his choice of 
means, would not be exemplified here. I did 
not doubt that it would, for | perceived by the 
power I had obtained of observing the most 
secret workings of his mind, that the vision of 
laudanum was already floating among his thoughts. 
Laudanum—word significant of Euthanasia !* 

| But the man startled from this lethargy into 
| vigorous resistance. ‘ Death,’ he said, ‘ would be 
welcome—oh, how welcome! yet it is both im- 
pious and cowardly to seek it. I am a soldier 
on duty—a wretch, it is true, so weak, so faint- 
hearted, and atrociously guilty, that I deserve not 
to be called a soldier—yet I will not fly from the 
post which my palsied arm fails to defend. A 
legion of infernal fiends assail me—they buffet 
me—they master me—I crouch under their foul 
triumph; yet relief from on high will come at 
last.” Then he murmured a quaint fragment of 
poetry—whether his own, or some other English 
poet’s, I knew not: 





“* And he that points the sentinel his roome, 
Doth license him depart at sound of morning droome.’ 


“Still Aylett had not freed himself. He was 
far too securely bound for that. One set of per- 
suasives having failed, [had only to ply him with 
others of a different sort; and I found at my hand 
| an ample supply to choose from. 

“[ have mentioned that a degree of success 
had attended me from the outset, disproportioned 
to my efforts. There was now a continuance of 
the same phenomenon—only in a far more re- 
markable degree. I cannot convey anything like 
an adequate notion of this. There was a mystery 
about the affair, of which I was scarcely conscious 
at the time, and subsequent recollection of it has 
only excited dim and doubtful conjectures. I 
operated most effectually, yet—strange as it may 
appear—lI cannot regard myself as having been 
a fully-intelligent agent. [I well remember that 
M. Benigne made many efforts to explain himself, 
and—a circumstance that particularly struck me 
at the time—he did not confine himself to French, 
but borrowed words from various languages— 
English and German among others. Finally, 
aware that he must have been uttering an inco- 
herent jargon, he desisted abruptly, as if the ideas 
he wanted to express, were incommunicable by 
all the resources of speech.] This I know, there 
was a strange and unearthly eloquence given 
me. I talked with Edward Aylett as a man in 
earnest. The arguments I used seemed to have 
a recoil. Though I uttered them as delusion, I 
felt them as reality. 

“T no longer presented departure from life in 
the aspect of a release from every woe—an ano- 
dyne for every pang—l started to plant all space 
with thorns. I let loose Remorse upon him— 
whose chained terrors had given him affright— 
that untiring Fury, who wields a whip whose 
thongs are a thousand scorpions. He reckoned 
not now of rest as a thing possible. Conscience 
was aided to remind him of all the weight of 

















* It is a contraction of laudanum. 
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bloodguiltiness that hung about his neck like a 
millstone. His very body suffered. Blanched 
hairs appeared upon his temples. He was ema- 
ciated in countenance and limb. Above all, his 
strong, blood-marked eyes passed over every 
object vacant and expressionless, as if straining 
after the recognition of things that make the 
reality of their existence felt, though no human 
sight has power to distinguish and measure their 
forms. 

“‘Ts not death due?” The words were mine, 
or seemed to be mine. ‘Can it be otherwise than 
right, then, to go to meet that which must come, 
and which ought to come? Call to mind—exa- 
mine—count up every evil imagination which 
your heart—a poison tree, fruitful of iniquity and 
all uncleanness—has produced. Can you look 
upon the whole appalling mass, and affirm that 
you deserve to live? 

“* Nay !—Nay! was his sad response. 

“Then I added in English—where the words 
came from I cannot tell—they burst from my lips 
like a snatch of music one has dreamt of— 





“<'The longer life, I wot, the greater sin— 
The greater sin, the greater punishment. 
Linger not till the glass be all outrun; 
Death is the end of sin—die soon, oh, Adam’s son!’ 

“T failed not to talk with Sybilla also. Here, 
however, I had not the assistance of that potent 
skill. With her, I was but as man with woman 
—a lover with an unloving mistress. There 
were differences between her character and 
Aylett’s, of which it was for me to make the 
most. He had genius: she, though clever, had not 
genius; yet she had the faculty to appreciate it, 
and so far the case stood ill; for while the English- 
man’s mind remained an undivided essence, this 
attribute could neither be torn out nor hidden. 
But Sybilla had energy—Edward had none; and 
this is the quality more than any other which 
becomes the man, and which woman looks for in 
him. And Sybilla’s lofty temper made her the 
more sensitive in regard to such a defect. My 
first course was to exhibit sympathy—to deplore 
the sad humiliation of our common friend. This, 
as I expected, rendered her restive;—that one 
whom she was willing to look up to, should be 
looked down upon by another, was not easy to 
be borne. Gradually my tone altered: I caused 
her to see, that in despite of friendship, I could 
not prevent my sympathy from becoming con- 
tempt. At last she was moved. A disinterested 
observer—nay, one strongly prepossessed in his 
favour—had to despise the abject purposeless 
being, to whom she had thought to consecrate 
the aspirations of her proud heart! You may 
wonder that I did not insist on his moral fall; yet 
it was wisdom to refrain from doing so. We 
never hate a fellow-being because of his wicked- 
ness. Qn the contrary, be it a vice or a virtue in 
us, our affections naturally incline towards those 
who are especially distinguished by culpability ; 
unless a counteracting sympathy be excited for 
the victim of the crime, or, unless the culprit’s 
own impenetrable case-hardness, hurl back upon 
us our kindly regards. 

“Though scorn had gained a foothold in Sybilla 
Bernhard’s breast, love would yield only inch by 
inch. There was occasion, therefore, for me to 
reflect that it was well for my hopes to have ad- 
ditional ground to rest upon. In other words, I 
ought not to desire, as matter of expediency, that 
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Edward Aylett should remain in life. Yet fail 
not to remember, that the ruling motive was de- 
votion to the cause of science. 

“The last resources of philosophy were to be 
drawn upon,—-Destiny, Fate, Necessity: these 
words comprehend all. ‘Go! make the leap! 
The act is not yours!’ 

“Tt is a curious fact in psychology that fatalism, 
however thoroughly imbibed, does not extinguish 
the sense of accountability. This was fortunate, 
for I had continued need of Remorse with her 
pungent stings. Again, the instinctive conscious- 
ness of free-agency—I care not how heavy be the 
superincumbent mass that presses it down—will 
ever and anon heave the whole, and vindicate 
the vitality which the Creator has bestowed. 
And of this reacting antagonism I also availed 
myself. 

“* Whenever you die—however you die—it is 
a decree accomplished. The event, though it be 
an act, cannot, since it is inevitable, be wrong. 
You are guilty—guilty as ’tis possible for human 
soul to be ;—do what you may, you cannot make 
yourself worse. Punishment is in waiting for 
you—how dreadful, no language can describe. 
You cannot escape; of what value then is a brief 
interval of suspense ~—what matters it whether 
the passageway that leads from the dungeon to 
the place of execution be ten paces long or five? 
You cannot escape ;—there may be merit in a 
free offering. Run! run, while you have the 
power, and show that of your own choice and 
will you meet the doom!’ 

“ Do you recognise in this, absurd contradictions 
—logical inconsequences? Bear in mind that 
all you know of the human soul is, that it is a 
mystery. 

“The end was at hand. I scarcely dared 
breathe for excited anticipation. First of all men 
whose names are on record, it had been my for- 
tune to trace the course of an experiment, the 
subject of which lay outside of the region of 
Matter, and all of whose processes were incog- 
nizable by physical sense. To others, Edward 
Aylett was but a man of genius, suffering the in- 
scrutable pangs which genius sometimes entails. 
And when his inanimate body should be drawn 
forth from some secluded inlet of the neighbour- 
ing lake; or should be found, bedaubed with its 
own blood, upon the floor of his chamber, or else 
upon the couch where it had been left in undis- 
torted repose by the poison whose subtle agency 
had loosed the silver cord that bound the spirit 
to the clay :—the gross vision of the world would 
discern only the sudden effect of a madman’s 
chance frenzy fit. Even any discreet and strong- 
nerved friend to whom the hapless man should 
confide all he himself knew of his experience, 
would see in it nothing more than the fantastic 
horrors of a diseased imagination. But my eyes 
were opened—I beheld that the things spiritual 
were things real. 

“It was an evening in September. I recollect 
it well. The Englishman and I, walking forth 
from Christian Bernhard’s cottage, stopped and 
seated ourselves on the bench of a rustic arbour, 
whose leafy covering was already tinged with 
the hue of autumn. I had been silent during 
the walk. There was no need of words, for I 
perceived that the purpose which had been so 
vacillating was fixed like destiny ; that the result, 
laboured for by means which no one had known, 
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—himself least of all,—was as surely attained, as 
if the languid volition had even now ceased to 
have power to move those stalwart limbs. Yet 
I did talk, forced by some-internal impulse which 
I could not control. I did talk—though I felt as 
if a nervous hand were on my throat, striving to 
clutch each syllable ere it struggled forth. I 
spoke convulsively, and by spasms, Gasping,— 
almost suffocated,—I wiped away the saliva that 
frothed over my lip, and still spoke on. What 
space of time I occupied, in pouring out a disor- 
derly summary of the arguments which had pre- 
viously been applied in such patient detail, I 
know not. At last l was through. Perfect still- 
ness succeeded. Then there was a slight rus- 
tling outside of the arbour. A moment after, Sy- 
billa Bernhard stood before us. I rose in affright. 
Aylett remained seated. 

“Sybilla looked at him—at me; then turned her 
eyes to Heaven, as if imploring aid from thence. 
Her demeanour was calmness itself,—there was 
no rage in glance or tone. She addressed me 
abruptly— Set him free,—set him free !—you 
have the power.’ 

“T answered not a word. 

“She repeated the formula in the same tone, 
which was neither command nor entreaty. 

“Then I burst forth in a strain of passionate 
scorn. ‘ Who is it you plead for? That object? 
And with my finger I pointed to Aylett, who 
cowered at the further corner of the bench, with 
his face buried in his hands. ‘That soulless 
creature ? that miserable outcast from the uni- 
verse ? 

“* Edward! Edward! she exclaimed, now ani- 
mated in very deed. ‘ Are you nota man? Can you 
bear this? Arouse thee! Arouse thee! Be alive!’ 

“The Englishman merely moved enough to 
make a sign of melancholy negation. 

“* No! said I,‘ he cannot stir. His sins, which 
have made him abhorred of God and man, have 
wrapped a chain about him which the lapse of 
countless ages may not wear out. Look upon 
him,—scan him well. Is it such a one that Sy- 
billa Bernhard deems worthy of her love ?’ 

“ My words induced her to turn her queenly 
glance,—not on him, but me. Notwithstanding 
my utmost efforts, the muscles of my face did not, 
I believe, remain steady. 

“* And has this been your motive? For this 
have you wound your horrible toils about him ? 

“ | wanted to articulate ‘ Science’ then, but the 
word would not go forth. 

“She walked right up to me. Her eye, radi- 
ant with a burning splendour, was fastened on 
mine. 

“* Man! you have power. Edward Aylett is 
crushed and helpless. Yet, were you lifted to 
the height of the Son of the Morning, and were 
he plunged to the lowest depths of an abyss 
whose recesses no eye could pierce, I would pre- 
fer him to you—his lot to your lot!’ 

“ With a different mien, she addressed herself 
to Aylett. I trembled for the effect of her words 
upon him; but without cause. He was fast held 
in bonds too strong to be snapped by any latent 
strength which human eloquence could excite. 

“ She ceased from her task in despair. Tears 
started to her eyes, though she would not let them 
flow ; and her cheek was colourless and sunken. 
The lofty spirit was humbled. She did what 
never before in her life she had done, what no 








other object could then have induced her to do— 
she descended to supplication. She adjured me, 
by my sense of right, by my human compassion, 
finally, by my affection for her, to release Edward 
Aylett. She saw that I was moved—who could 
help being moved ?—and went on with increasing 
earnestness of persuasion. She did not under- 
stand the nature of my influence over the English- 
man, nor upon what it depended; but she was 
animated by love and the faith which the pure 
zeal of love inspires, and these were to her an in- 
stinct guiding her aright. 

“*Do the good deed I ask,’ she said, at the 
close,‘ and I will thank you, and your own heart 
will bless you. Do that evil thing you have me- 
ditated, and your punishment I leave to your con- 
science and to God.’ 

“T did not yield at the moment,—ought I to 
have done it¢’—but promised an answer in the 
morning. 

“Qh, that night! The night of that 19th of 
September! From twilight to dawn, slumber 
visited not my eyelids. You have read in the 
old monkish chronicles accounts of saints, whose 
hours of repose were interrupted by bodily wrest- 
lings with the Prince of the Powers of the Air. 
I will not affirm as confidentially as I once would 
have aflirmed it, that all those tales are figments. 
Certain it is, that I, that night, seemed to be con- 
scious of a struggle, in which the antagonistic 
principles of my own heart were not the only 
parties. I do not mean that any visible form 
presented itself to me. I had too long been ac- 
customed to immediate dealings with spiritual 
beings to allow a distempered vision to conjure 
up its vain phantasmagoria. So far from being 
disturbed by any unearthly and diabolical appear- 
ances, my imagination brought before me Sybilla 
Bernhard. Sybilla Bernhard !—how wondrously 
beautiful at that moment, when her own voice, 
whose notes of thrilling harmony seemed as they 
never would cease to vibrate through my soul, 
called on me to relinquish her for ever! Relin- 
quish her to Aylett, my slave!—why should I 
do it? 

“T have said I saw no apparition; but, as I am 
this moment a living man, with senses, memory, 
and reason, I am not sure I did not hear a sound 
—an articulating voice !— Will you tamely sub- 
mit? Will you abandon all that skill and might 
have won for you? After walking a master on the 
earth, will you put up with a disgraceful dis- 
comfiture, such as ordinary humanity is saved 
from by mere unreasoning passion? Foul shame 
on you if you do!’ 

“ Afterwards there was a low hissing whisper: 
‘Do you forget that you are consecrated to the 
achievement of a high purpose —that you are a 
votary of philosophic truth ? 

“ Ah, then the fiend—if fiend there was—was 
forsaken by his cunning! That last meeting with 
Sybilla, if it had fired my fierce love into madness, 
had likewise made visible to me a dark secret. 
It was not for nothing that that word, Science, 
stuck in my throat, and would not out!—Sybilla 
had turned me over to my conscience: that con- 
science now released itself from the cold rational- 
ism under which it had been smothered, and 
caused me to recognise that it was endowed with 
a capacity to punish as well as warn. Sybilla 
had also consigned me, if unrelenting, to the 
vengeance of my Maker. J seemed to feel that 
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dread Power upon me! Was it dealing chastise- | pose suchathing? The real writer of the review 


ment at the instance of fatherly compassion, or | —with whom neither I nor Aylett had ever had the 
was it inflicting the first strokes of just and 'inexo- | slightest intercourse, by word or letter—direct or indi- 
rable wrath 4 | rect—afterwards openly avowed the authorship, 


“In that midnight stillness, 1 communed with | being one of those critics who, like professional 
my own heart—I probed it deep. Had I been in | duellists, think it an honour to have slain their 
thought a murderer? Was my hand even now | man ;—and the article itself may now be read in 


uplifted to commit the very act ’—Again, the de- , one of the volumes of his collected works.” 





cision that was making—that J was making—did | I inquired what became of Sybilla and the 
it involve Aylett’s fate alone? Could it be that | Englishman. 

my own soul was at stake*—A cold trembling| “ They were married.” 

came over me. “And did not that give you sore pain?” 


“Day had broke—the night was spent. That| “TJ grieved!” said M. Benigne—‘ grieved by the 
those few hours seemed whole years—a lifetime | loss of Sybilla! Do you think the man who has 
—I will not say. It was as though an eternity | been tempted to the verge of a precipice by a 
were compressed between that evening and that | beautiful flower—who has felt the sod give way 
morning. | beneath his feet, just as his finger touched the 

“I set Edward Aylett free. At first indeed it | stem—who has hung in horrid doubt, midway 
was like instilling a disbelief of his identity to | between life and death -—when that man, rescued 
persuade him that he was not the author of the | from destruction, is stretched on the ground at 
paper in the Literatur Zeitung ; for, although now | safe distance, with reeling brain, and throbbing 
that his bewildered memory was put in action, | breast, and unnerved limbs—think you he cares 
he could not recall any manual actof tracing words | longer for that flower? 
upon paper—the thoughts of the article, the very | “Such,” added my venerated friend, after a 
turn of expression, appeared to be all his own.” | pause, “is the last experiment in psychology I 

| have made—the last I ever shall make. Things 

“ And did you then write it?” said I. | there are within man’s reach, which yet it were 


a : : | oa 
“No:” replied M. Benigne. ‘How can you sup- | best man should not attempt.” 





THE STUDENT. 


BY MISS MATTIE GRIFFITH. 














AtonE he sat. His broad and lofty brow And then he bowed his strong and lofty heart, 
Was bent upon his thin, pale hand; his locks And, ’mid his sad and holy memories, wept 
Of jet hung o’er it with a darkened shade; His stern, dark pride away. 
His biack and glistening eye gleamed with some From his deep trance,— 
deep His long, deep trance of memory, love, and grief,— 
And sad and earnest thought; his cheek was | He started up, and, clenching his pale hands 
white,— | In strong resolve, he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
White as the Parian stone; his quivering lip And moved his thin and bloodless lips, and vowed 
Was blanched to Death’s own hue; and the blue | To win a name a nation should adore, 
veins | To write it on the broad and glorious scroll 
That branched along his temples, seemed to throb | Of living greatness. Then, as o'er his heart 
With the strong spirit’s fever. The vision stole with bright and burning power, 
All alone, That would not be controlled, he smiled, and 
In the dim twilight’s calm and solemn hour, quelled 
He sat and mused upon his far-off home, The rushing tide of passion’s flood, and pressed 
His happy childhood’s faded years, and all The one bright picture to his breast,—the dear, 
The beauty and the glory that had passed Prized picture of his future glory. 
With them for evermore. He sadly thought High 
Of his sweet sister, with her golden hair Among the foremost of his country’s sons 
Streaming and waving on the morning wind; That student stands. The wild and stormy souls 
His bold young brother sporting at his side, Of multitudes bow to his master-will, 
With a free shout, as joyous as the sound Even as the sheaves the dreaming patriarch saw 
Of bright, glad waters, leaping to the sheen Bowed to the master sheaf. Each lightning shaft 
Of early spring ; his mother’s gentle kiss, Of his sublime and glorious intellect, 
Her sad, sweet smile, her holy words of love ; Is followed by the long, loud thunder-peal 
His gray-haired father’s fervent blessing, breathed | Of popular acclaim. Lone and bereft 
With quivering lip, at the last parting hour, In heart, he sways a mighty people's hearts, 
When his own tears fell like the summer rain; | And moves majestic in his pride of place, 
And her, the dearer still, whose soft blue eye, | Lord of the realm’s applause. Ah, little know 
Through dark and gloomy years, had been to him | The idolizing world, the bitter throes 
The day-star of his being. Ay, he thought | That rend his soul, the weary woe he bears 
Of these, all sleeping in the churchyard now; Without a word or sign. His power and fame 
And ‘mid his mournful musings he forgot Are all they know or seek to know. No eye, 
The world, his many triumphs, and his wild Save God’s, may see him in his solitude, 
And maddening love of fame, that in the dim When, ‘mid the holy stillness of the night, 
And distant future might make melody, He turns from all life’s glittering pomp away, 
Dear melody, for his now lonely ear; And weeps and sobs, ay, like a very child. 
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ELIZABETH BARTON. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 


I HAVE a story to tell, not to make. It is true 
to a thought; true as my senses received it into 
my feelings and reflections, and I am very sure 
that it has suffered no distortion or exaggeration 
there. 


| 


| 
| 


The occurrences are now twenty years old; | 


the locality is middle Pennsylvania, in a narrow | 


valley, lying between two of the easternmost 
ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. 

I had just finished the usual term of medical 
study, and attended one course of lectures at 
Philadelphia. Of the experiences common to my 
tribe, I had my average—an exhausted purse and 
a disappointment in a love affair. Under the 
compulsion of these, and the notion that a little 
practice of my own with its attendant responsi- 
bilities (for which I believe I was better prepared 
than usual) would be fine training for my last 


session at the Medical College, I planted myself | 


at a “>¢ roads” in the centre of a good settlement. 
A grist-mill, saw-mill, distillery, smith-shop, and 
retail variety store, did the business of the neigh- 


pretence, of a martyr. In good truth, he is very 
much out of place in this rude region, except for 
the rare spirits, one in a hundred or a thousand, 
who, perchance, may apprehend him. But he 
came among us in such singleness of heart and 
cordial devotedness of spirit, that he is as much 
disguised, to selfish and superficial people, as a 
prince in temporary banishment. And he would 
have it so, for he wants the discipline of such 


| duty; and the concealment of his accustomed 


style of life is necessary to the free working of 


| the experiment. 


The congregation felt that indefinable some- 
thing in him which distinguishes the gentleman- 
bred, but missing all the pretence and mannerism 
which, in their idea, marked it, they generally 


_ accepted him at his own modest estimate, and the 
_secret of his family and fortune escaped the gos- 


sips. He accepted his hundred dollars a year, 
made up by some thirty little congregations, as 


_composedly as if he needed such a pittance, and 


bourhood ; a weekly mail brought us our letters | 


and newspapers; and | undertook the health of 
the vicinity,—that is to say, of a region of hill and 
valley forty miles in compass. 

A mile below us, on the stream that watered 
our pretty valley, there stood a long, low-roofed, 
rough-built, one-story stone house, which was 
called the “Union Schoolhouse.” Its primary 
use was for the instruction of the children of the 


district, but as it was the only public building in | 


the neighbourhood, it was used occasionally for all 
sorts of public meetings, and on Sundays regu- 
larly, under some tacit agreement, by half-a-dozen 
sects, for preaching and social worship. There, 
about noon on a summer Sabbath, might be found 
(at the time I speak of) the persons whom I wish 
to introduce to the reader’s acquaintance; and, 
assuming that everybody knows enough of the 
general character of such audiences to answer our 
present purposes, I will content myself with de- 
scribing particularly only three or four persons 
in the congregation, whom we are concerned to 


he took the hospitalities of the circuit as con- 
tentedly as if their best was something quite 
agreeable to him. 

Not unfrequentiy the position of the preacher, 
in this rugged region, is a matter of ambitious 
aspiration, notwithstanding the rudeness of the 
people and the hardness of the work; for some 


| of our mountain clergy are the coarsest men 


know more intimately. They are not the only | 
noteworthy people of fifty or sixty present; for | 


life is not so poor in variety and interest among 
our mountains; but I cannot pause in my narra- 
tive now to illuminate its margins with gratuitous 
portraiture. 


The clergyman is entitled to our first attention. | 


This is the first year of his ministry. He is a stray 


slip of Virginia aristocracy, who has found scope for | 


his enthusiasm of religious sentiment, and oppor- 
tunity for his generosity of self-denial, in circuit 
preaching through a mountain range of three hun- 
dred miles compass, which he must traverse once 
every month, preaching, on an average, “ once every 
day and twice on Sundays.” Heis marked by better 
education, better manners, and more refinement 
than the men among whom he ministered ; but 
he subdues his tastes, and conforms his general 
demeanour, to the coarse conditions of his work, 
with all the devotion, but, happily, none of the 


within the boundaries of the brotherhood ; but 
often, very often, the service is a sacrifice of 
rich sensibilities and a dedication of, fine talents 
to the most repugnant forms of duty. Such was 
the person, and such the attitude to his work, of 
our friend, the Rev. George Ashleigh. It were 
well for our new world if the ministerial office 
were generally filled by such men as he. 

Among the women belonging to this society, 
there were two girls, whose characters were 
brought well enough to the surface by the events 
of my story to allow the hope of adequate pre- 
sentment. 

Nancy Barton’s general character was strength 
and style. Her religious impulses were very 
active, her social sentiments free and strong, and 
her selfish feelings, also, sharp and importunate. 
She was defective in imagination proper, but the 
life of passion warmed and strengthened her 
thoughts injo grandeur, and her verbal eloquence 
was of the highest tone conceivable in a woman 
destitute of literature and the culture of refined 
companionship. The custom of the church ad- 
mitted of female participation in the public devo- 
tions, and Nancy found scope in a stormy elo- 
quence of prayer and exhortation, for talents that 
had no match in such use within the circuit of a 
hundred miles. 

She was strongly rather than handsomely 
made. There was a firmness, weight, and force, 
with such elegance as belong to them, in her 
make and manner, that kindled admiration, un- 
mixed, however, with tenderness and affection. 
Her face, well fitted for the elocution of her 
strong thoughts and burning words, was strikingly 
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brilliant, and even handsome enough, without 
being quite agreeable or, in any fashion, fasci- 
nating. It turned, it may be, too fully and boldly 
to one’s gaze; it confessed, perhaps, too much 
consciousness, and too much of the purpose of its 
own working, even in the rapture of its excite- 
ment; for there was a little of that system in its 
passion which corresponded to the full elaborate- 
ness of her robust oratory. The trouble was, 
that, while her rhapsodies were in the vein of 
inspiration, the delivery intruded the feeling of 
much study and large practice with an aim. 

Nancy was an orphan, and dependent for her 
support upon her industry or the hospitality of her 
church friends, as she pleased to choose between 
those two sorts of reliances. She compromised 
and mixed them as her tastes and purposes re- 
quired. She had made a long visit, the year be- 
fore, to a distant town in one or other of these 
characters, and had returned with no slight ad- 
vantage of travel and observation from the trip. 
A few weeks in the family of a lawyer, who had 
lately joined the church, put some polish upon 
Nancy’s manner, and worked some notions into 
her understanding, which were not a little avail- 
able, both for her private and public uses in our 
little valley. It was evident to me, at least, that 
it might somehow concern the young clergymen 
whom the fates should favour with appointments to 
this circuit fora year or two tocome. It was, how- 
ever, so obvious, that Mr. Ashleigh was not a 
marrying man, that Nancy made no demonstra- 
tions in that direction, and, I believe, his general 
demeanour effectually protected him wherever he 
went from the usual liabilities of his exposed 
position. 

But now that Nancy has had her usual fore- 
ground privileges and preferences, and made her 
due impression upon the company ; and, after she 
has shaken hands with everybody entitled to that 
ceremony before the congregation separates; and 
while she occupies Mr. Ashleigh with questions 
about the result of the last camp-meeting, fol- 
lowed by inquiries about the health of the most 
interesting members in the most fashionable parts 
of the cirenit; and especially for the health of 
“Dear old Father Ball,’ the Presiding Elder, and 
of Brother Sanford, the eloquent young preacher, 
that is the present agony among church-gossips,— 
all uttered in tones of unimpeachable meekness and 
pleasing melody, touched with the slight abstract- 
edness of a devout spirit——let me introduce you 
as well as I can to her cousin Elizabeth; whom 
Nancy’s presence has covered and shadowed 
until the last moment for lingering has arrived, 
and the preacher and the old folks have moved 
decidedly for the door. 

Elizabeth Barton was something above the 
middle size, and might be taller still, with advan- 
tage, if her bearing had but a little pretty pride in 
it. She was finely formed, with such a mould 
of limb, and style of carriage, and rhythm of 
movement, as results from the best combination of 
strength and grace in form and arrangement, the 
best health and habits, and the best tone of mind 
and feeling, which the laws of correspondence 
can any way achieve in actual life. Her hand 
and foot, especially, were models, and her face, 
in everything but the consciousness of high men- 
tal powers, was perfect in appropriate beauty. 
Her head had that symmetrical elegance that is 











never wanting in a fine character. Her complex- 
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ion was rich and very pure, and the features 
regular and finished, but the forms and tints, 
though faultless, seemed subdued to the air of a 
hard service ; and her dark chesnut hair, checked 
of its fulness and effect, was almost hidden from 
view by the severe restraint of its arrangement, 
My first sight of her was such a glimpse as I am 
now giving to the reader. I marked then the 
rich resources of physical beauty that lay covered 
there and unpronounced, the serious air of dedi- 
cation to some onerous duty, and the deep reli- 
gious renunciation of all the delights of sense and 
all the pride of life. She spoke modestly and 
kindly to those who were nearest to her, while 
she adjusted her bonnet and waited till the com- 
pany gave her room to pass; and, when she 
moved, it was remarkable for nothing so much 
as its quick directness and unobtrusiveness. She 
seemed to have no gossiping to do, and no time 
to spare, as she stepped rapidly from the door, 
and, turning the corner of the building, bent her 
course toward home. She had two miles to walk; 
most of it over a rugged ridge, which separated 
the little glen where she was born from the val- 
ley in which the Union Schoolhouse stood. It 
was, in fact, but a rift made in the hills by a 
watercourse, with a narrow border of arable soil, 
raggedly irregular ; in spots affording room for a 
cottage, a little cornfield, a garden, and so much 
meadow as might feed a cow or two through the 
winter. Just where Tommy Barton lived, the 
rivulet was a little more liberal of margin, and 
gave space withina mile for three other tenements; 
one, occupied by Elizabeth’s grandfather, another, 
by her uncle, and a third, by John Brown, who 
renders us the service of escorting our heroine 
across the ridge on bad nights, when she is 
obliged to be abroad, and occasionally performing 
other duties of kindness and courtesy, such as his 
supernumerary sort of character owes to useful 
people in the world who are their nearest neigh- 
bours. By the way, this was the only noble 
office that the poor fellow ever filled, and we 
ought to be thankful that he was good enough, 
and good-for-nothing enough, to be always ready 
for the duty. Brown, though a married man, of 
about fifty-five, is Elizabeth’s only beau, but we 
may accompany her in imagination to her cottage 
home in the glen. The footpath lies straight up 
the hillside, leaving the winding wagon-road 
abruptly and plunging directly into the thick 
bushes. A sharp struggle with the steepness, a 
brisk squabble with the loose stones which 
slip and tumble under the foothold, and we have 
gained the flat rock that caps the ascent. But it 
affords no out-look. The broad-limbed chestnuts, 
scrub oaks, and undergrowth of bushes, hide every- 
thing but patches of the sky, and glimpses of the 
tree-tops on the mountain range before us. Be- 
sides, we are on the way to Tommy: Barton’s, 
and there is nothing in our search that matches 
well with grand scenery and pretty landscapes. 
We must get down the rugged pathway, with our 
attention sharply employed upon our footsteps, 
and, when the feat is well accomplished, we are 
on the margin of the little rivulet that unrolls like 
a silver riband between the hills. Stepping 
daintily upon the plank, that swings and dips till 
the surface of the water steadies it, we reach the 
worm fence of the little meadow, which is crossed 
by a stile, made rudely enough of an upping- 
block on one side, and a stump upon the other. 
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The cabin sits fifty yards before us, upon a natural 
terrace; a rocky bluff rises rapidly behind it, like 
a giant stairway, to climb the mountain, which 
swells away into the mid-heaven, so steep and 
barren, that it seems built there to dyke out the 
northern storm-waves. This cabin is a rude, un- 
shapely piece of architecture. Originally, it was 
a square pen, built of unbewn logs, about a foot 
in diameter and twenty-five in length; but, as 
the necessity for room increased with an increasing 
family, additions of similar log-pens were piled 
up, at either end, until it stood stretched out in 
line, three houses made one, by cutting out the 
end walls of the first one, and throwing all the 
rooms into one great hall, which, without parti- 
tion, blinds, or curtains to divide them, served for 
kitchen, dining-room, and bed-chamber for the 
old folks, aid cubbies for half-a-dozen of the young 
ones ; besides, room for a hand-loom, and its ap- 
purtenances, in the corner farthest from the 
kitchen-end of the building. A half-story above 
this long range of rooms, accessible by a ladder, 
instead of stairway, with a clapboard roof for 
ceiling, and divided into rooms by drop curtains, 
of heavy home-made canvass, afforded the girls a 
dormitory at one end, and the oldest boys a like 
accommodation at the other. The family, all 
told, reached the round number of fourteen chil- 
dren, of whom Elizabeth, the eldest, was about 
twenty-two, and the youngest child four years 
old, at the date of our story. 

The mother was one of those indistinct no- 
bodies who usually figure at the head of such a 
regiment of children; but the father was an 
Irishman, and had as much of that in him as 
would serve to “set up twice as many heirs,” as 
the saying is, “in extravagance.” He was one 
of the Bartons of the North, and, according to his 
own account, “of a dacent family, that lived on 
their own land at home, and niver a one of the 
name was iver known to be a Papist.”. ZTommy’s 
zeal for the true faith, it was easy enough to per- 
ceive, was the old grudge, and only another 
phase of his pride of caste and boast of blood. 
He was religious, of course, or he might as well 
have been born anywhere else as in the County 
Antrim. A dozen years before, he had been a 
member of the society that worshipped at the 
schoolhouse,—that sort of a member that can 
neither be kept in nor out of the Church but by 
the severest measures and the hardest fighting. 
Tommy left the brotherhood but two choices :— 
either to put him out, or to blow themselves up. 
Accordingly, they expelled him on sundry charges, 
among which were hard swearing, occasional 
intoxication, and perpetual contumacy. The in- 
jury of this expulsion was nothing, in the account 
that Tommy opened with them for it; his pride 
fed fat upon his injuries; everything, everybody, 
injured him. In fact, he had all his consequence 
in his injuries. Their greatness served to mea- 
sure the magnitude of his rights, and were wel- 
come to his magnanimity; but the imsult was too 
much for one of the Barton family to bear. 
Tommy was eloquent by birthright, but, unhap- 
pily, he was never genial except when he was 
boring some gentleman in good broadcloth, with 
the proofs and indications, historical and fanciful, 
of his family’s gentility. Ill luck and ill treat- 
ment, ill conduct and ill conditions (Tommy 
never had any other sort of either), had curdled 
the wit and humour inherent in his blood, and 
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kept it for ever boiling and bubbling with fretful- 
ness and passion. Yet, queer, crazy, and absurd 
as was the mixture in this proud, weak, worth- 
less, high-spirited old man, Elizabeth derived, it 
seems to me, her steady nobleness from his im- 
pulsive aspirations, her fine enthusiasm from his 
wild fire, and her generosity from his Irish pride. 

The chemistry of matter knows how to con- 
vert the elements of charcoal into diamond; and 
the modifying forces of the vital laws are equally 
adequate to all the difference between this foolish 
old father and his noble daughter. There was 
that in him which, by looking for it, one could 
see might, by better mingling and steadier drift, 
be made to answer the best uses and highest 
ends; but, by an accident or jog in the settling, 
had produced instead—an Irishman,—which, I 
take it, as a rule, is nearer to a natural nobleman, 
and yet further from a reasonable being, than 
any other variety of the human race. 

The difference in results between these two 
persons was so great that they never actually 
touched, even at the borders; yet an intrinsic 
resemblance could be traced in every fibre of 
their respective constitutions. 

Tommy could get tipsy occasionally, talk non- 
sense mixed up with poetry any time, and brag 
like a jockey about everything that in any way 
concerned him. He was, moreover, incapable 
in business, unsteady in labour, and given to 
substitute the sentiment of duty for its practice, 
and to content himself with fine speeches in 
place of noble actions; and all without a shade 
of hypocrisy, for he was in fact so proud of what 
he was, and so ready with reasons and apologies 
for all that he was not, that he needed no pre- 
tences. He was not profligate, unprincipled, or 
insensible to right: he was only an Irishman; 
and that hindered him from being either worse 
or better. The raw elements of every human 
excellence were in him in rich abundance, and 
in great confusion, too; but in Elizabeth they 
had crystallized into the most efficient forms and 
most perfect beauty; for all of texture that was 
wanting in her paternal blood was supplied to 
her by her maternal grandfather, who was an 
unmitigated Scotchman. 

With his beggar’s complement of children, 
and general unthriftiness of character, Tommy 
was, of course, poor to the very verge of destitu- 
tion. He had grown steady,—that is, sober,— 
lately, and he was not lazy; but it was as much 
because his health had failed, and age was be- 
ginning to stiffen the machinery, as from any 
principle, that he was amending in his habits. 
It must be allowed, also, that he was feeling 
Elizabeth’s , influence with  steadily-increasing 
force. There was dignity with its incident 
authority in her deportment; not of the imposing 
kind, nor by any means directly and distinctly 
shown and felt; it was more like that energy of 
gentleness which shapes the bone to the brain's 
steady pressure, the framework of the chest to 
the resiliency of the lungs and heart, the vital 
power that in the tenderest flower-stalk pierces 
and mellows to conformity the hardest clod. 

The very poor are unapt to respect each other, 
or to regard, amid the rude familiarities of their 
daily intercourse, the noblest qualities. Nor, 
indeed, is it easy for them to discover them in 
the coarse dress of circumstances which poverty 
imposes. Ay! it is the bitterest of Poverty’s ten 
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thousand curses, that it denies the conditions of 
decorous association and refining intercourse ; 
that it prevents that discipline which habitual 
proprieties of demeanour only can enforce, and 
destroys all pure and healthful self-respect, by 
the undignified and indelicate personal relations 
which it compels. And it is uttering a volume 
of commendation in a word, when I say that 
Elizabeth had conquered her father’s refractori- 
ness, and secured from him a deference which 
almost inverted the Irish order of domestic life. 

Five years before, when she attached herself 
to the church, the very church which had ex- 
pelled him, he drove her with violence from the 
house, with as great indignation as if she had 
stained his name and honour with the deepest 
shame. A weary, wretched year she endured 
the exile, earning her support by labours lighter, 
indeed, upon her hands than the tasks which she 
performed at home, but heavier upon her heart; 
for she could do nothing for that large family 
that needed her now every day, more and more, 
in every office which a woman can fulfil to a 
household of small children in great need. The 
mother was what the country people called “a do- 
less creature,” and the sister, next in age to Eliza- 
beth, was delicate in health, and too feeble in cha- 
racter for the service. The weight that lay heaviest 
upon her heart, were half a dozen of little sisters, 
as beautiful as birds, wanting all things; and 
wanting, most of all things, the governance and 
culture of an elder sister’s nursing love and con- 
trolling prudence. They were crowded there 
together, like a herd of orphans in an almshouse, 
exposed to their father’s petulance, and to each 
other's selfishness and tempers, and suffering 
many things, besides, which childhood cannot 
suffer without having the very fountains of its 
life poisoned by the bitter deprivations; and, all 
without the mediation of that wise, good heart, 
which was aching in its exile to render its self- 
sacrificing services. There were frettings and 
fightings there, tears and turmoils, injuries in- 
flicted and endured, and with all, and above all, 
the absence every hour felt, by the hourly recur- 
ring need, of the ministering angel of the house- 
hold. Especially through the long, gloomy win- 
ter, the days, and weeks, and months wore 
wearily away in that wretched cabin. All suf- 
fered the penalty of the father’s pride; but none 
so keenly as himself, for to him it brought 
all the privation, with the sin and folly added. 
But he would not yield to the constraint he felt, 
and the necessities he witnessed; because it 
would have been in such circumstances, not a 
reconciliation, but a surrender; and, the refrac- 
tory old fool would dash the tears out of his eyes, 
with the pretense that it was passion, and not 
sorrow that moved them; and with an oath re- 
fuse her permission to return, At last, when 
things had become intolerable; half a dozen 
children and the mother sick; the whole house- 
hold suffering, and the father at his wit’s end; she 
bravely forced her way into the wretched hovel. 
It required a little more resolution than the old 
man could muster, to make resistance; and he 
silently and sullenly submitted. It was enough; 
she was installed again, and she had returned 
strong in purpose, and very rich in resources for 
the exigency. 

A year’s experience, a larger sphere of thought, 
and broader observation, had done wonders 
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upon her earnest character. It seemed natural 
enough that she should be a little strange for a 
few days after her return; moreover, she was 
still under ban, though the banishment was re- 
mitted; and these things together served to ex- 
plain her difference of manner and general de- 
meanour to her father, and old familiars, and to 
protect her peculiarity from impertinent remark. 

She left them before her religious enthusiasm 
had time and opportunity to settle into form, and 
take the habitual direction of her conduct. Resi- 
dence among strangers, with its modicum of 
leisure and privacy, had invested her with 
her proper individualism; and the severe dis- 
cipline of mind and feeling undergone had 
worked its permanent results into the texture of 
her mental constitution, which was remarkable 
at once for its aptness and tenacity. The control- 
ling quality of Elizabeth’s mind was, very plainly, 
in its intense religious devotedness, which, in her, 
not only sublimed, but strengthened her natural 
affections, held them well and wisely to their 
office, and gave to the simplest duty which had 
anything of sacrifice in it, the tone and determi- 
nation of a sacred obligation. 

Her ideal of a religious life is, in the phrase of 
her church creed, called sanctification, perfect love, 
or Christian perfection. This conception was 
her standard. The instant aspirations of her 
heart were for angel purity and excellence. Her 
understanding, in its enthusiasm, rejected the 
logical manceuvring, by which the requirements 
of the highest law are reconciled to habitua] de- 
linquencies of life; nay, she felt weakness itself 
like a crime. Her meekness bore without apo- 
logy the burden of her offences; and, self-jus- 
tification on the ground of natural infirmity of 
nature, would have felt to her the very bold- 
ness of an appeal from the law of conduct pre- 
scribed for her by her Divine Father. The soul 
held in such a frame, grew and gushed like the 
flowers and fountains under the kindliest influ- 
ences of heaven. In the calm of her holy reveries, 
blessing lay like dew upon her affections. and in 
its exultant moment, the Divine Presence flooded 
her whole being with its light and life, like a 
sunburst on a mountain top. It needed only a 
clear insight, to perceive that her essential life 
was “hid with Christ in God ;” that there was a 
constant rapture in the soul under that tranquillity 
of the senses,—a fulness of the diviner life sus- 
taining a level of perpetual calmness on the sur- 
face, which the forces of the outward and acci- 
dental had no power to disturb. This supremacy 
of the central, took nothing from the wonted 
energy of the loves she owed to the world with- 
out; it rather adjusted, steadied, and supplied 
them with a recreating strength, a constant fresh- 
ness and untiring patience. If her faith and 
fervour bordered on fanaticism in sentiment, they 
nevertheless, in all the verities of use, flowed 
like life blood through her moral system, feeding 
with vital force all the faculties which perform 
the benign offices of love and duty. A deep peace 
ruled her spirit, and wove its quiet into all the 
solicitudes which she sustained for others; and 
holy rest within, compensated and repaired the 
waste of toil without. 

She held herself aloof from the coarse com- 
panionship around her, without offence, for it 
was seen that she had no leisure for idle courte- 
sies; and the restraints which occupation would 
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not account for, were credited to her devotional 
habits. Besides, however strange it may seem, 
with all her dignity, beauty, and efficiency, she 
was not especially attractive to the undiscerning 
boors about her. Her riddle was quite beyond 
their reading; and her charms were not in direct 
array to their apprehensions; for, in all its pro- 
portions, that saying of the apostle has accurate 
application, that “ spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned,” and not otherwise. She was quiet 
constitutionally, more so still by the high occupa- 
tion of her thoughts; and she was, besides, really 
not eloquent in words, nor copiously furnished 
with thoughts and utterance for conversational 
uses. Her early education had been sadly ne- 
glected by that improvident father of hers; her 
present opportunities for study were absolutely 
nothing, and her mental activities were now, on 
account of their nature. as well as of necessity, 
almost wholly introverted. Indeed, she was one 
of those instances of adequateness for the severest 
trials and highest duties, ay, for the noblest 
styles of life, where the intellect is only moderate, 
but the harmony and richness of the moral nature 
supplies it with inspiration, giving it range and 
strength and certitude, quite beyond its own in- 
dependent capabilities. Three centuries ago, 
there were peers of England who could neither 
read nor write; and the highest fame in all the 
ample round of historic greatness belongs to a 
man, who in speculative philosophy and general 
literature was neither proficient nor remarkable 
for his capability. 

Elizabeth knew everything that her life de- 
manded, though she had learned so little. She 
could work miracles in the domestic economy of 
that burdensome household. She knew how to 
rule without usurpation, where authority rather 
required her to obey; and the younger inmates, 
refractory to all other force, yielded to the charm 
of her goodness, and the mixture of gentleness, 
steadiness, and address which she had the grace 
and patience to employ. A just analysis of her 
agency in that family, would make an excellent 
treatise upon domestic conduct, though she would 
probably have been both silent and incapable in 
a discussion of the principles and policy of her 
system. 

Her mind and feelings, more than any other that 
I ever knew, found their manifestation in action, 
duty, practice; and less in utterance and social 
demonstration. Her reserve, indeed, seemed like 
an incapacity, and its rigidness scarcely escaped 
the censure of her kindest friends. Nothing 
could draw her from that everlasting loom, except 
some household duty. No visit paid there seemed 
to include her in its courtesies or idleness. If a 
direct question interrupted the flying shuttle, and 
her hand paused a moment in its office, it was 
only for the interval required by the shortest 
answer that could be made in kindness and cor- 
diality. The thread of her web resumed its race 
as quickly as the urgency of interrogation would 
allow, and her patience under persecuting com- 
plaisance was even equal to her perseverance ; 
but few as there were who understood it, or the 
proprieties which it exacted, there were still 
fewer who could raise the hardihood to test her 
forbearance very severely. Her steady manner 
settled it without appeal; for it really gave no 
offence and left no dissatisfaction. She was busy 
with a warrant, and the visiter always made her 
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apology, so as to leave the pleasure of the call 
marred by no feeling but the sense of his own 
loss. 

I have seen but few women who sat as well 
at the piano, and when she had a fine linen web 
in the loom, and the weather allowed of open 
doors, clear air and summer neatness in the array 
of the cabin furniture, nothing could be more be- 
coming than her occupation. 

It was not monotonous; for her face was full of 
thoughtful light and changeful feeling. Her per- 
fect gracefulness of motion and simple elegance 
of form, her felt strength and quiet beauty, which, 
without challenging admiration, gave deep, pure 
pleasure, preserved an air of naturalness to 
the picture which allowed it to glide unquestioned 
into the spectator’s feelings. 

Thus I found her and her surroundings when 
I called occasionally as a visiter; but, when I 
went professionally to see the children in their 
little illnesses, difficult as order was in such cir- 
cumstances, the whole feeling of the scene was 
changed by the effect of her changed attitude. 
She stood foremost then, the mind that took the 
direction of affairs; her manner intimating the 
highest qualities, and her whole action impressing 
me with the feeling, that she was my equal and 
something more, except in my professional office. 
In a thousand women I have met none whose 
mental sympathies and intuitions felt firmer and 
broader than did that rustic girl’s. 

After a year’s occasional intercourse, but more 
than occasional interest in her, the relentless seve- 
rity of her toil and unrelaxing strain of her mental 
excitation, conspiring with the recurrence of the 
epidemic season and an unusually wet autumn, 
broke down her strength, and I was summoned 
to her bedside, by her faithful old friend and ser- 
vant, Brown, with a rap on the window of my 
shanty, I know not how long after midnight. 

“ Doctor, you’re wanted badly at Tommy Bar- 
ton’s. Elizabeth is down, I’m afeared, with the 
fever; and she wouldn't let me trouble you till, 
I doubt, we’ve waited almost too long; but, I 
hope not.” 

* Why, Brown, is that you? Are you afoot? 
It must be pitch-dark on the ridge just now.” 

“Yes; I had no horse; and I'd rather walk 
such a night as this than ride, anyhow. I dont 
know how you'll get along in the woods, Doctor!” 

“Don't bother your brains about that, Brown. 
Old Barney will find his way across the ridge 
for me, as soon as I turn him into the track, by 
the sense he has in his toe-nails, if it is as dark as 
Egypt. There is a good fire in my office ; yon can 
find a plank in the floor soft enough for you to 
sleep on; and you may eat my breakfast for me in 
the morning, and get home at your leisure by day- 
light.” 

In ten minutes I was mounted, and Barney and 
I were swinging down the valley road, with such 
confidence and alacrity as nothing animal or 
human can feel, in the deep darkness of a star- 
less night, except a country physician and his 
horse. But, I must not indulge in the rehearsal 
of a night ride along the mountain foot, the fre- 
quent fording of the valley stream, and the thick 
palpable blackness of the ridge before me. What 
of it? My faithful horse had the strength of a 
steam engine, and the elastic action of a leopard. 
Ah! we understood each other perfectly; and, 
while I adjusted myself in the saddle, and he 
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took in his first long breath to ease the girths and 
prepare for his first playful spring, I could feel 
that his heart swelled to welcome the sympathetic 
pressure of my knees. And when, in the silence 
and vastness of the night, I danced in the stirrups for 
very joy, the little difficulties and shadowy dangers 
of the pathway served only to frame in the dream, 
and define it into fact,and give its enjoyment firmer 
reality and finer edgedness. Why, bless your cau- 
tious indolence, I was but twenty-two, and had 
not lost a single patient in six months’ full 
practice ! I was in love with nature and 
all the world just then; for I had convalesced 
from my last attack, with the trouble all gone, 
and the tenderness all left, sweet and fresh; and 
was just hovering on the verge of another and 
deeper passion, without exactly knowing or fear- 
ing it. So, hurrah for the night, the mountains, 
and the sky of heaven, that I touch now in the 
vibrations of these stooping clouds! 

“Ho, Barney! step a little gingerly; my hat is 
down, but it wasn’t your fault, my fine fellow; 
and that blow of the bough in my teeth closes the 
conversation with all out-of-doors for the rest of the 
ride.” And so, settling into the proprieties of the 
occasion, I ride a little more warily, and soon reach 
the rivulet, find a hitching-place for my horse, 
near the stile, and the cabin door is reached with 
a spring or two, by the light flashing from all its 
windows, and showing the agitation of its in- 
mates. * +7 

Ay, fever it is, and a ferocious one. It has 
set in with such a storm of general disturbance, 
that my best Judgment cannot predict the result. 
I see it all, all but the issue. A long desperate 
struggle—weeks of battle between this vigorous 
life-force and the avenger of the much-wronged 
organism. Elizabeth! the very glory of thy 
beauty is upon thee now. Smitten, as the swoop- 
ing mountain wind dashes down upon a sleeping 
valley lake, arousing its billows into answering 
madness; and, with the terror of the storm, too, 
this liberated life has come ; for there is desolation 
in the wake of all its grand commotion! Dreary, 
dismal, chill, and hopeless, the winter that may 
follow ; and the flowers of the coming spring,— 
how sad, in their fresh gaiety, will they bloom to 
me, if they shed their sweetness on thy grave! 

Such were my sensations under the first shock 
of the threatening symptoms. The flushed cheek 
and flashing eye; the nervous energy, bordering 
upon delirium; the throbbing, wiry pulse, and 
burning heat, crisping over all that snowy purity 
of complexion ;—all these arrayed against the 
roused resistance of that noble constitution — 
unfolded like a battle-chart to my startled appre- 
hension. And the grouping of the anxious fa- 
mily, which always has its force in medical prog- 
nosis ; the father, with his look of fear and help- 
lessness, breaking into tears and tendernesses, so 
unusual with him; the mother, looking that com- 
plete break-down wretchedness which she felt; 
Mary, busying herself with nursing duties, which 
she is inventing to crowd out the thickening 
thoughts of danger; and the children, with eager 
alarm in their little faces, peeping from under 
cover in every corner that could command my 
countenance, to read their hopes and fears in its 
expression! How electrical the focus of such 
burning eyes, the centre of such whirling thoughts, 
becomes! and how much depends, to the patient, 
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first fronting with the malady! Its intensity must 
be broken by a movementof professional authority, 
and hearts get relief in the activity of the hands, 
or mischief will follow that cannot be repaired. 
“Bring me some water, Mary, fresh from the 
spring—a large bowlfull and a thick towel for 
her pillow. We must sponge her head and 
hands, till the excessive heat is well reduced; 
and, Mary, bring her a tumbler, lipping full, to 
drink, too.” 

“ Oh, thank you, bless you, Doctor ; I'm burning 
with this thirst and fever! All day long the 
water in the spring-run has been rippling just 
beyond my reach—the sound of its dropping falls 
like blows upon my ear; it boils upon my hot 
tongue ; and the steam of it fills and seethes my 
very brain. It runs away between my spread 
fingers, when I try to dip it up, and it bursts out 
into flame as soon as it touches my hot lips. Oh, 
give me some cool, fresh, sweet water, and let 
me rest, for I’m so weary ; and—and—I have so 
much to do when I waken.” 

“ The trouble on her mind is for us, as it always 
is,” groaned out the father; “and she’s just killed 
with labour. I wish it was myself that was 
lying there, and as well prepared, for I'm no use 
now ; and she'll be hard to spare in this desolate 
family. She has kept us together, with hard 
struggling, many a long day, and I thought she 
would be spared to us, and then we would hardly 
want anything else in life. Must we lose her, 
Doctor, dear, do you think ?” 

“Lose her! No, it is not possible. It is not in 
the harmony of things. We love her as well, 
and need her more, than the angels do; and we'll 
hold her here with a heart-strength that will not 
fail us. Fear nothing, believe and wait.” 

My own prophecy did but little to assure me ; 
but fear answered as well when hope failed, and 
without bating a jot of effort, gave her such 
skill of medicine and nursing, as head and heart 
could furnish for nineteen days and nights; doing 
double duty with half rest, in order to distribute 
even justice to my other patients, and watch for 
the changes that I feared in her case. How still 
my heart stood at that cottage doorstep, when I 
made my visits in the night, while I paused to 
catch, by the well-known signs of the sick-room, 
how the patient was supposed to be by her 
attendants, before the courage could be summoned 
to meet the facts in all their certainty. And 
when, day after day, the same changeless stupor 
hung upon her brain, the same hot pestilence 
rioted through her frame, till she lay a wreck 
upon the fever surges that were slowly wasting 
her,—oh, what questionings of my own compe- 
tency ; what doubtfulness of my profession’s truth 
and usefulness; what prayer and wrestling with 
the Power that held the issues of her life, for 
deliverance from the impending danger! 

At last, one fine November morning, when 
faith and hope, and even affection, had worn 
weak by their own exhausting tension, and the 
suspense, grown intoa habit, held our hearts in a 
mechanical, steady stupor, suddenly the clouds 
broke, and the heavens and earth smiled out 

with joy again, like the waking of a summer 
morning after rain. The crisis was past, and 
she was given back to us, and we sat down toge- 
ther like children, and played with our recovered 
blessing, as with a new toy, given by a loving 





family, and physician, upon the impressions of that 


parent on the morning of a holiday. 
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Critical illnesses often work other changes in 
the patient, besides the various physical phases 
of their progress—changes that become perma- 
nent in the habits of feeling and character of 
thought. These discovered themselves in Eliza- 
beth, during her convalescence, by a happy con- 
sciousness of all the interest that we felt, and a 
gaily frank acceptance of the services which we 
rendered her. No weight of work and duty lay 
heavy upon her heart now, and her affections 
flowed out rich, genial, and generous, without 
check or censure from an over severe sanctity of 
spirit. Affectionate tenderness, flowing in upon 
her for the first time in her hard life, had its 
natural effect; her mental tension and strictly- 
ruled emotions lost their strained resistance under 
the influx of loving kindness. The rigid habitude 
of devotedness and self-sacrifice was relaxed by 
bodily feebleness, and her present feeling of 
release from carefulness for others ; and, her long- 
checked affections opened broad and bright, like 
the flowers of a late spring in the first full flood 
of sunshine. 

It was about the third day after the happy turn, 
when the hope of her recovery felt well assured, 
that I was first impressed with these thoughts 
about her. Mary had succeeded in thoroughly 
dressing her luxuriant hair; the bed, made up in 
the tone of the new hopefulness, was snowy 
white in its array of fine domestic linen, manu- 
factured by Elizabeth’s own hands the year 
before ; and a pink gingham bed-gown, which I 
recognised as an old acquaintance doing a new 
duty, lent its delicately-relieving tints to the ex- 
quisite fairness and fineness of her pure com- 
plexion, still too pale from her recent illness. The 
windows were open to the genial air, the sun- 


light lay mellow upon her pillow, and a smile of 


holy sweetness played upon her face. We stood 
in the conscious communion of her inmost life, 
and saw the real as ina vision, and felt the true, 
as it were a dream. The imagination had there 
materials for its brightest fantasies ; but there was 
a soul within, and a simplicity of fact beneath 
this transfigured life, that might stand the ordeal 
of the hardest-baked philosophy. I marked the 
fact that she had now first awakened to the full 
consciousness of her own loveliness. Its proper 
joy gave its light to her eye, and its melody to 
her voice, that morning, just as the breezes, birds, 
and rivulets breathed, and sang, and smiled out 
the gladness and glory of their own beauty. The 
severe restraints of her girlhood, which had gar- 
nered while they repressed her life’s natural out- 
flow, now gave way under the new impulse. 
The reverent tenderness of those whom she most 
loved had found occasion in her illness for such 
manifestation, that she could feel, without the 
abatement of self-reproof, her own real worth, 
and a divine blessing in the sense of it. It rested 
like a crown upon her natural nobleness, convert- 
ing that cottage into a very presence-chamber ; 
and the bed, and beauty which rested on it, 
seemed an altar with its angel. It came to me 
like a religion, and lent a lasting beauty to my 
life—an abiding sense of the sacredness of pure 
womanhood. 

That winter I had devoted to the completion of 
my collegiate term of study. Three precious 
weeks of the session had gone by, while I lin- 
gered with Elizabeth; for I could not leave her 


till her health was certainly re-established; and I | 
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may, perhaps, as well confess that I was in no 
special hurry to take my own discharge. After 
all, it was only one of the professors whom I cared 
very much about losing for the first month of the 
course, and so I took a little more time than in 
strictness might have sufficed for preparation for 
departure. 

Returning from the country town one evening, 
two days before the morning fixed for leaving 
for the city, a furious storm of wind and rain 
drove me for shelter into the farm-house of a 
friend and sometime patient, where I was de- 
lighted to find the Rev. Mr. Ashleigh staying for 
the night. He had been absent from the circuit 
for a month or more, on a visit home. His bro- 
ther had died, and left him guardian of two 
young children, whose care had a little while 
detained him. His greetings were unusually 
earnest and impressive; they made me know 
that he had something to say to me in trust, or 
that I could do something for him. We had not 
been friends before, exactly, but near enough to 
it, to become so through the sympathies of the 
first scrape that either of us might fall into. A 
private interview was impossible, for the rain 
kept us in the house, and the family wouldn't 
miss a word of the conversation of the Preacher 
and Doctor, or leave us a moment alone, for the 
world. They were too polite and respectful for 
that! And as it rained on severely till nearly 
bedtime, I agreed to stay with them. 

That night we occupied the same bed. Two 
hours, full, he talked, as I felt, about everything 
but the matter on hand, until I grew weary, and 
withal solicitous to know what exactly was the 
matter with the fellow. At midnight the sky 
cleared, and a bright moon burst gloriously out; 
its light fell full upon my face, through the win- 
dow ; I marked it, and turning toward him, jocu- 
larly said: “ Brother George, did you ever walk 
out alone, ona fine night, to talk to the moon, and 
when you met her face to face, didn’t know what 
to say to her, eh ?” 

His whole manner changed ; his fine face filled 
full of high emotion ; he rose upon one elbow, and 
laid his other hand upon my heart; thrilling with 
the appalling meaning of its touch, and looking 
steadily and largely into my eyes, he said, slowly 
and impressively : “ Doctor, do you know Elizabeth 
Barton?’ His look held the question where his 
words had put it, with such impressmeut, that I 
lay still under its imposing earnestness, till it 
was hard to make my answer fittingly. My 
mind mancuvred for a moment or two, for an 
escape, but it wouldn’t do; “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” was the demand, 
and in all plainness it rose spontaneously, and I 
could only touch it as it passed my lips, with a 
relieving shade of humour. 

“ Know her! my dear fellow ; know her! why, 
I don’t know anybody else.” 

He fell back upon his pillow, as if he had 
fainted. This brought me to my elbow, to gaze 
in turn into his face. He hid it with his hand, 
and whispered slowly : “ Wait amoment, and I'll 
tell you.” 

“That's you,” said I; “unbuckle your budget 
freely, and let me look over your assortment. I’m 
ready for anything that you have on hand ; espe- 
cially, anything about Elizabeth.” My gaiety 
relieved him; and rising again, quite as earnest, 
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but not quite so awful as before, he said in tones 
as mellow as pity for himself could make them, 

“ Doctor, I love that girl to desperation.” 

“Whew! whew!” 

“ Hear me, Doctor, do hear me; I know what I 
am saying. It is true as heaven, it is the only 
live truth left in me. I love her as never man 
loved a woman before. What shall I do?” 

“ Do—do—you superlative simpleton! why, 
get up this moment, go saddle your horse, gallop 
over the ridge, kick the door down, throw yourself 
at her feet, tell her you LOVE her, with your face 
set to the same expression that you have told me; 
and if she don’t accept you on the spot, take your 
boarding, or fall sick, and stay till she does. Now, 
my poor fellow, lie down and take a good cry, 
and you'll feel better. Ill ‘sit up with you till 
the crisis is past.’ There—there—on your own 
side, please! you’re smothering me! and more 
than that, Toby Myers will hear you bawling out; 
I heard him turn in his bed just now; he'll be 
up here directly, if you don’t behave, and then 
I'll have to tell some capital lie for you, about 
the nightmare, to account for this blubbering. 
Come, do behave yourself, will you ?” 

In a few moments he reined up and carried 
himself steadily, and then he told me how he 
had been impressed by his first sight of her ; how 
he kept thinking about it; how he preached an 
entire sermon to her, soon afterwards, and how, 
after a little while, he could scarcely preach at 
all, because she was present with her earnest 
eyes fixed so steadily and coolly on him; how he 
called as often as he could invent occasion, at her 
father’s; and how incessantly that everlasting 
loom went on with its work; how many efforts 
he had made to gain some conversation with 
her; and how completely he was always baffled 
by her busy occupation, and her reserved demea- 
nour, until he felt worried out of his life with dis- 
appointment and uncertainty. 

“ Uncertainty,” said I, “ what about?” 

“What about!” he answered sharply, almost 
angrily; “ what about! why, Doctor, what do I 
know about her? Can she read and write? I’m 
hardly sure that she can talk. Do you know that 
I am a gentleman; or must I tell you? And 
more than that, I am not quite a fool, either. My 
family is fashionable; I am wealthy,—and I can- 
not marry an uneducated wife,—a woman that I 
must blush for, till I grow ashamed even to love 
her. Oh Lord! what shall I do?” 


“Do, Pl tell you what todo. Just hold your 
tongue till you hear me; and then hold it after- 
wards till you tell your story to Elizabeth and 
hear what she has to say; for you have not wit 
enough now to take care of yourself.” 

“That's not very hard to say, I reckon, for it 
hasn't to be felt first,’ was his reply. Then 
pausing for five minutes, he added slowly, and as 
he thought, very resolutely, “ I'll do nothing more 
about it. I must go home again in January to 
attend to business, and (here he drew the clothes 
tight about his shoulders like a man determined 
to sleep,) ['ll not be sent back to this penitentiary 
circuit again,I suppose; so, if I can forget her, 
she is dropt, that’s all. But, if the good Lord thinks 
otherwise, why, I suppose it will be brought about 
somehow. Let me see—you start for the city in 
a day or two. Of course, you think it safe to 
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you again. God bless you, Doctor, I’m glad and 
thankful that you are her friend.” 

Another long silence, and he turned up upon 
his elbow again. “See here, my dear brother 
Doctor: you are in love with Miss M. Now, I 
don’t ask your confidence—I don’t want it; but 
tell me just one thing. If you marry Miss M., 
and I were to marry Elizabeth, would your wife 
visit mine, there in that old cabin, among those 
looms and pots, and rickety old chairs, and, I 
don’t know what all?” 

This brought me to my elbow decidedly; and, 
thrusting him down upon his pillow, and laying 
my shut fist upon his breast, instead of an oath, 
I answered him with a ring of the real metal of 
my meaning in every word: “If she wouldn't, 
she shouldn’t live with me, that’s all ;—so please 
don't make a special fool of yourself.” 

The poor fellow’s eye moistened, his face 
softened into a happy smile, and laying his open 
palms upon my temples, he whispered, “The 
good Lord bless you;” detaining every word as 
it passed his lips, to give it all the earnest tender- 
ness that was welling up from his full heart. 

The next morning, I inferred that he had slept 
as I did; he looked so fresh and happy. I 
waited for breakfast for the sake of his company 
homeward, and I noticed that Mrs. Myers mel- 
lowed her voice and looked more womanly than 
usual when she spoke to him, at the table. Some- 
thing had turned up within him that telegraphed 
itself to her instincts, and made him beautiful ex- 
ceedingly that morning. I knew ithe had 
got his own consent, and given free wing to his 
idolatry; he had, in a sense committed himself 
to Elizabeth, by opening his heart to her friend, 
and the poor fellow of yesterday, was rich now 
in the unchecked overflowing of his own soul. 

But, wasn't I fidgety and foolish ; didn’t I almost 
tell something that nobody could understand, 
when next day I visited Elizabeth? Wasn't I 
provoked that she wouldn’t know she was queen 
of a new-found world, and wouldn't echo all my 
exultations about—nothing at all, when it came 
to be stated in clear terms? And didn’t I nearly 
swear her to a promise not to work that winter 
in my absence, but read and write, and visit 
my sweetheart and her friends, and get well and 
strong against the next spring, when I should 
return to set her free from my authority? More- 
over, wasn't I so glad of everything, and so full 
of robust rejoicing, that I rudely stole a kiss, and 
felt particularly awkward when I discovered that 
I could have had it willingly, and that much the 
better, in the presence of the whole world? And 
—and—then I turned away as a tear of gratitude 
and blessing glistened in her eye, blurring the 
last look she should have of me for many months, 
with all the shadow of life’s risks thrown over 
the prospective absence. I had my reward; I 
was paid for all that I had done and suffered in 
one moment—I stood clear in the apprehension 
of one pure, noble soul; the angel-life within me 
was stirred and realized in her recognition, and 
I knew again that the divine is true, and that 
the highest and brightest is the most real. But 
the conditions of the outward life were upon me; 
devotional joy quickly resolved itself into glad- 
ness of nerve and heart, and Barney wondered 
what was the matter with me, I thought, by his 

plunging and blowing before he had climbed to 





leave her. And, maybe, I shall never see either of 
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my secret, as usual, I was quiet, and rational, and | lady, with the most exquisite grace and fulness. 


orderly again. A horse may bear a burden that 
will lift his service into the fellowsbip of a grate- 
ful sympathy. Poor fellow, he soothed me in 
many a moody hour; he understood me,—and I 
love his memory now. 

By this time my readers are beginning to like 
me, 1 fear, and in that proportion, to withdraw 
their interest from the principals of my story. I 


will indulge the generous sentiment with a word | 


only. My letters came to me during the session 
to the very hour. I found them every Saturday 
morning upon my plate at the breakfast table, 
where my good old landlady persisted in placing 
them, to have the pleasure of the explosion, 
which I could not learn to master when I found 
them with the right post-mark and image on the 
seal. So the studies at the college, and the pretty 
girls at my boarding-house, did me no mischief, 
and I got along like a young bear, or a man with 
a wheel-barrow—my troubles all beforeme. The 
Winter was a severe one, the snows deep, and 
the roads in the valley desperate; and I heard 
scarcely anything about Elizabeth, except that 
she was “ doing well.” 

Of all the days in the year, it was St. Patrick’s 
day in the morning, that I was wakened from the 
absorption of my own affairs, to a renewed inte- 
rest in the events of my story, by receiving a 
brief note from Elizabeth inviting me to her 
wedding, and conveying Mr. Ashleigh’s request 
that I would stand groomsman for him, with my 
own sweetheart, who was to play bridesmaid to 
her. This was all tempting enough, but the 
session had not closed, and it was impossible. 
I was obliged to do as the courtly Mr. Dapper 
did, when it suited his business to leave church 
before the service had commenced,—send my 
“card with regrets” to the altar. 

The day after I arrived at home, I crossed the 
ridge by the old route to see the “new married 
pair.” It may seem odd, but the thing did not 
feel quite so like a romance, now that it was 
settled and consummated, as it did the last time 
I travelled that same road. It was all over, like 
a ball or a battle, and the hopes and anxieties so 
interesting while the plot was opening, were re- 
placed now by those commonplace certainties, 
which belong alike to all new marriages, sharpened 
and deepened, indeed, in this case, by the specula- 
tions of curiosity and the feelings of friendship 
which specially belonged to it. 

How it had been brought about was yet a 
secret to me; but the route has usually lost its 
chief interest by the time the rendezvous is 
reached. This feeling came down upon me like 
mountain mist as I crossed the hill again, in circum- 
stances so much altered to all the parties involved 
in my story; and when I met the happy couple 
in the cabin, with all its furniture and conditions, 
and their own manner and relations changed so 
greatly for the better; and, especially Elizabeth, 
in a new attitude which severed the old relations, 
and broke up the dependence upon myself, which 
had grown so familiar to me, and so pleasant, I con- 
fess, my enthusiasm flattened out a little. There 
she was before me in full health, her face more 
beautiful even than ever, but of a different style 
of beauty; her rich chestnut hair had been shorn 
in her convalescence to prevent its loss, and was 
now confined by a cap that helped to mark the 
transition from the rustic maiden to the married 
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Her new character, with all its claims finely 
asserted, sat upon her as easy as if she had been 
“to the manner born;” and I felt the improve- 
ment, but I felt the difference, too, and I believe 
I checked my first greeting in mid-volley, and 
changed it somewhat sharply into the proprieties 
of the new order of affairs. Instead of the capers 
and confidences that I had promised myself in 
the consummation, we conversed and then dined, 
actually dined, in that same old cabin, in a way 
that I thought none of us were exactly accus- 
tomed to. The fashion of it wasn’t Philadelphia, 
nor was it Virginia, and, I'm sure it was not any 
nearer Tommy Barton’s style, than it was to either 
of the others. It was a sort of a compromise of 
the three, and so an immense improvement upon 
the past, but, without its natural relish. I didn’t 
quite want the old order restored again, but I 
missed it. 

Could I have been a little mean and selfish, be- 
cause, With all my real generosity, it was very plea- 
sant to play patron to a very pretty girl—because 
my occupation, with its pride and circumstance, 
was, like Othello’s, gone,—and, because, 1 was 
now of no real consequence to anybody there, 
and had only to be thanked, and discharged from 
office, and, maybe, patronised besides, at the next 
turn affairs might take in our respective fortunes ? 
Heigh-ho! it really is more blessed to give than 
to receive ; and, to be drifted into an eddy, while 
the current that we rode so grandly on, drifts by 
without us, makes it a little difficult to be liberal 
in sympathy with the dashing waves that leave 
us by the way. 

Mr. Ashleigh had been married almost a month, 
and he looked already as if it were quite a settled 
matter with him. He spoke to his wife as politely 
as if thirteen children, a couple of old folks, and a 
young gentleman with a sharp eye in his head, 
were not to be taken deep into the connubial con- 
fidences. I thought he did not fully believe in my 
profound respect for everybody and everything 
that surrounded him, and I was for a moment 
shabby enough to hope it was nothing worse 
even than that. But no matter—I had business 
over the ridge a little earlier and more urgent 
than [ had thought of until now, and was about 
shaking hands respectfully, when Elizabeth, the 
Elizabeth of my memory, peeped out of the new 
Mrs. Ashleigh, and asked me for a word in pri- 
vate. I gave her my hand,—we walked to the 
spring-head, a few paces from the house, and 
quickly found ourselves all right again. 

Turning to me, she said, “ Doctor, I owe you, 
along with other things, a bill for medical attend- 
ance.” 

“If you do, Elizabeth, you will have to owe 
it, along with the other things, and pay it in the 
same way.” 

“I’m glad and thankful to have it so,” she an- 
swered, in a manner full of beauty; “I do not 
wish to owe you less, to take one grain’s weight 
of my debt from my memory or affections, but I 
thought it due to Mr. Ashleigh to renew it in his 
name, if you would not let me pay it. We will 


be separated soon; we may never meet again, 
and I wish all your recollections of me to be 
happy as they can be; and I cheerfully remain 
your debtor, that the clink of money may not 
seem to cancel any bond between us. 
you, Doctor!” 


God bless 
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She took my hand, and stood for a moment in 
rapt devotion, as I had seen her before under 
trials and in triumphs, and I felt its influence,— 
its hallowing influence—like a new baptism. 
Then, changing her whole manner, she said light- 
ly, “ Doctor, 'm very happy,—it is all right—I 
have not a word to say that you need to know. 
Your warmest wishes for me are more than ful- 
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filled: be sure of this. But, did you know that 
Cousin Nancy was not at our wedding ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You must ask my husband for the reason. He 
will tell you—I cannot. There, he is getting out 
his horse to go with you, I suppose. What a talk 
you will have! I shall be along with you, in | 
fancy, and overhear every word. Oh! I wouldn't 
miss your part of it for the world ; especially, the 
sight of your face, which I shall have by my own 
insight, in a place or two in the story that I know 
of. Good-bye. You will be with us to-morrow. 
We dine with Miss M Q 

We were scarcely mounted, when Ashleigh look- 
ed at me, just as he did on the morning after our 
moonlight bed scene. Like his wife, he thought 
and felt much more than his face usually con- 
fessed, and, like her, when his heart opened, the 
revealment was fulland absolute. The road was 
narrow; but we did not want a wide one. He 
seized my hand, and gave me a look, that begun 
with a pleasant, cunning, self-congratulating mean- | 
ing, which soon sobered down into deeply-earnest 
feeling, then rose again into the tone of a gay 
triumph, and burst out, finally, into laughter, which 
set every nerve in his body to dancing in its own 
gladness. 

There needed no introduction, and there was 
no danger of impertinences in his story. He be- 
gan naturally, just where I left him, and went 
on, only lightly now and gaily, with his difficulty 
of getting access to his sweetheart’s presence. He | 
tried every way but the right one, until, when 
there was no other left, he discovered that, and then | 
his troubles were well over. He asked her to walk | 
with him up the valley, having something to com- 
municate, he said, which greatly concerned him- 
self; and they were immediately on their way, and 
out of earshot of all the world. He had learned 
the necessity of directness by the failure of all | 
his little dodges, and he had crossed the Rubicon 
himself, and felt the overness of his position. His 
words were few, but full. They needed no ex- 
planation, and they left no doubts. And when 
he had opened his heart, and emptied it utterly 
before her, he turned, and asked her if she could 
lovehim. She answered him with equal candour 
and directness: “Mr. Ashleigh, I do not love 
you. [have never thought of such a thing. I 
have esteemed you as a preacher; and, as a man, 
too, when that point has presented itself, I have 
sufficiently admired you; but I saw you were a 
man of good birth and gentle breeding, good | 
talents and education, with the world open to 
you, by virtue of your social position, and, per- 
haps, wealth ; for even the signs of that were not | 
all concealed under your careful modesty of man- 
ner. Am I right about your circumstances?’ said | 
she, pausing for a reply. 

“Yes, Elizabeth,” he answered, “I am what 
you would call rich.” 

_ “ Well,” she resumed, “I knew all this; and, 
if I had thought of giving you any other regards 
than such as became our church connection, the 
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improbabilities would have checked me, but I 
did not. Mr. Ashleigh (reaching out her hand to 
him), I tell you, truly, that I do not love you. It 
is a new feeling to me. Perhaps, I do not very 
well understand it; nor, will you expect it to 
come like a ready answer to a short question.” 

“Good! Good!’ I shouted. “ What a glorious 
girl! What a world of genius in her simple 
truthfulness! What did you say to that, Ash- 
leigh ?” 

“ Say to it? just hold still, and you shall hear. 


| Of course, you can’t guess; for you didn't see her 


face, at that moment, nor read its meaning, as I 
did. Ah, my dear Doctor! it was worth living 
all one’s lifetime, and a better life than mine, to 
witness that transfiguration of perfect woman- 
hood! I wonder if she is not sometimes literally 
inspired! ‘ Well,’ I answered; ‘ you do not love 
me, Elizabeth, but could you not? I waited 
long enough to read it all in her face, and then it 
came in words. 

“Mr. Ashleigh, it is in my heart to love you, 
for you are very noble ; as this world goes, more 
than noble, generous, without a parallel. And, 
sir, J am what I am; not unworthy of the love 
you offer me, nor incapable of returning it. I can 
marry you without a fear. Now, leave me, 


| please ; I wish to be alone. 


“ And so did I,” he added, musingly ; “ it seemed 
as if eternity had opened to me; and I wanted to 
be alone in the universe with my emotions.” 

A long pause followed, which I felt; for his 
hand, and eye, and voice helped me to under- 
stand it. He resumed: “ Enough of that. You 
understand it, or will, when you get big enough. 
We have reached the spot in the road, which I 
wish you to mark particularly, for it concerns your- 
self more than anybody else, I believe.” 

“ You recollect,” he began, “ our talk that night 
at Toby Myers’s. Well, whether our friend 


| Nancy got in gossip there, or guessed her way to 


all she discovered, I don’t know ; but it was not 
long after 1 knew my own secret, that she had it 
very fully. Of course, she noticed my visits to 
the glen, and I had paid but few of them, after 
my return from home in February, till she knew 
all they meant. One day I was coming over, and 
she knew it, and contrived to have me overtake 
her near the top of the hill. Supposing that she 
was coming down to her uncle’s, I, of course, dis- 
mounted, and, leading my horse by the bridle, 


| walked beside her. I didn’t like her, and I 


didn’t like that she should be in my road where 
I was going, either; but I must be polite and 
bear it. 

“ We walked on, I in the mood that you may 
guess, and she occupied and agitated in a fashion 
that was decidedly alarming. Her manner was 
more than usually impressive, touched with a 
little more of that soft seductiveness which coarse 
people use to humbug verdant ones, than was 
common with her. Sometimes she fell suddenly 
silent, with an air of troubled abstractedness, 
from which she would rouse herself with a sort 


| of impassioned recklessness, which would soon 


give place again to a turn of tenderness, that, 
altogether, made an object of me, and shook my 
nerves into a state that put me at her mercy. 

“ When she talked, it was in her style of glow- 
ing eloquence, with, I thought, increased concen- 
trativeness of conception and utterance. She 
was, in short, inspired with a strong purpose, 
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and I caught it by contagion. I didn’t know 
what it meant, nor whither tending; but I was 
feeling and believing something great or terrible 
in advance, and was prepared for the fact or 
fancy, when it should come. 

“ ‘When we reached the spot I bade you notice, 
I was electrified to the right point, and she knew 
it. She stopped suddenly, and turned full upon 
me, looking, I confess, grandly,—a little too 
grandly, to be sure,—but still it overcame me. 
Besides, she had taken advantage of the ground, 
and so had me in all respects just right for her 
purposes. 

“¢* Brother Ashleigh,’ said she, with a mea- 
sured earnestness that made my heart beat, ‘ you 
love Elizabeth. I know it; nor do I wonder 
that it is so. She is an angel of beauty and 
goodness. I know her, as her cousin, her play- 
mate, her friend and sister. I know her, as a 
woman only can know another; and I declare 
to you that I never knew her equal in every 
excellence of heart and life. Her childhood was 
purer, I believe, than any other, and she has 
lived a sinless life, if ever human soul did. Oh! 


she has borne the selfishness, the very sins of | 


others, like a saint;—she has borne mine, till I 
feel humbled before her. And if she had but an 
equal intellect, an equal sharpness and strength 
of understanding for her own defence, she would 
be the very paragon of the world; and, alas! 
would be as happy now as she is good and 
beautiful.’ 

“ Here she stopped, and looked me so pityingly 
in the face that I held my breath with fear. She 
saw it; and, clasping her hands upon her bosom, 
she turned her face toward heaven, with all her 
passions working into prayer in it, till it grew 
grand, and almost beautiful. I see her face now ; 
I could paint it at a dash, if I were a painter; I 
could stick it in the mist here as plain and pal- 
pable as life. Wherever I look, I see it; it re- 
peats itself, like masks in a fancy dance, wherever 
my eye turns. The pearly tear that glistens so 
gracefully in her eye was upon duty, looking 
like a great rain-drop upon a leaf, with the sun 
blazing on it—all but the innocency. An im- 
pressive moment she stood, wrapt in a seeming 
agony of supplication; then her face came down 
again from its high pitch to the tone of pity. 
She hesitated ;—admirably the hesitation was 
done ;—she trembled,—the saint sank in the 
woman ;—she bent her head upon my shoulders, 
and sobbed out till I shuddered. Then she 
roused herself, dashed the tears out of her eyes, 
and spoke quick, and almost passionately :— 

“* Brother Ashleigh, the Doctor urged this en- 
gagement: he used all his art of persuasion, all 
his power, upon your noble confidence ; and he 
abused your trust. While he seemed only to 
answer your wishes, he in fact started them in 
your feelings. I know it must have been so, or 
you could not have been so horribly deceived.’ ” 

“ Well?” said I, turning my horse square across 
the road, and clutching his by the mane, “ Well ?” 

“Well, then she dropped her head again, and 
seemed really convulsed with grief. Her tears 
rained upon my shoulder, and ‘ My poor, poor, 
ruined cousin! my good, angel cousin! my heart's 
sister !’ seemed to wrench her very life out in the 
utterance. A moment’s silence, a strong shudder, 
and it came. Turning quickly from me, she stood 
droopingly, while she said, in the deepest tones 
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of grief and shame: ‘Her beauty led him into 
sin, and he must find some one to marry her, for 
he was himself engaged, and could not;’ and, 
with a bound, she dashed down the hillside, and 
was hid from me in the thicket.” 

“ Ashleigh !” 

“ Doctor !” 

I believe I did up as much hard swearing as 
might serve a pirate for a voyage, in the next 
thirty seconds. I saw the wretch’s picture now 
as plainly as Ashleigh did, awhile before, and 
there seemed to me but one word in English 
profane enough to name it by,—that word was 
Nancy. It was an oath to me for years after. 

When I looked round next my friend was just 
in sight. I waited for him, and, when he joined 
me, he was humming a hymn tune, long metre, 
very solemnly. 

“ Have you any more refreshing entertainment 
for me, Mr. Ashleigh ?@” said I; “ there is a relish 
about that last tit-bit that gives me an appetite. 
Why, what a gem of a gipsy we have among us! 
That girl ought not to be thrown away upon tri- 
fles; she is fit to plot for a kingdom. Among the 
fools and scoundrels of the great world, she would 
make a figure. But, tell me what you thought, 
and said, and did about it. Your first thought, 
first——lI’m curious.” 

“My thoughts! I believe I did no thinking of 
any kind for an hour. My soul stood still, like a 
frozen cataract. I passed the night in a very 
quiet sortof stupor. ‘The mere mechanism of the 
mind carries on one’s life pretty well, you know; 
and, in the morning, I simply told Elizabeth that 
Nancy must not be invited to our wedding. That 

yas all. And I never said a word about it to 
her till last week, when she urged me for my 
reason for the request.” 

“ And what did Elizabeth say, Ashleigh, after 
you told her ?” 

“ She held her breath till my story was finished, 
and sat astonished and speechless till I left her 
to recover herself. An hour after she came to 
me, and said: “George, I have poured out my 
thanks to Heaven, and I come to bless you, that 
you did not in any manner mention this to me 
before our marriage; for I never could have ful- 
filled my engagement with you, with that horrible 
pit opened up between us. Again the promise 
is fulfilled to me, ‘ Upon all thy glory there shall 
be a defence.’ ” 

The solution is easy. Nancy had wakened up 
with a surprise, to find the Reverend Mr. Ash- 
leigh, a splendid preacher, a gentleman of rank 
and fortune, in love with her poor cousin! poor, 
in a sense, to Nancy, that took all the pity out of 
it; a spiritless, meek beauty, unconscious of her 
availabilities in the market, and stupidly de- 
voted to silence, sacrifice, and duty. To be un- 
dermined, and, in some sense, defrauded, by so 
simple a sheep of the flock, was almost incredi- 
ble, but it was not the less certain. And count- 
ing upon Mr. Ashleigh’s softness, by the same 
rule which had already misjudged Elizabeth, her 
plot was adjusted, with great skill to the case, and 
as well executed. 

But, the devil would be only a fool in heaven, 
and would fail to make the angels misunderstand 
each other, whatever other success his villanies 
might meet with; for the faith of a pure heart 
“tries the spirits,” and discerns vital truth by 
its own instincts. 
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PRAYER OF THE LILY. 


BY GEORGE 


UnrestTINn@ Spirits, who aspire to climb,— 
Not heaven's green slopes, amid sweet flowers 
and grass, 
And the clear streams, which, as they pass 


With flickering feet, to angel harps keep time,— | 


But through the unsocial rime 
Of frigid Pride, and utter Self’s desire, 
Seek, o’er the crags all blasted, for that clime, 
Where our crowned passions tread the solid 
fire 
Of world-renown; and ye, to whom the flare 
Of Mammon’s torch is life-light, and the prayer 
Of Midas, worship (earning too his crown), 


If ye had listened, ere your hearts grew chilly, | 


If ye will listen, bending softly down, 
To the sweet asking of the vale’s sweet Lily, 
Ye may not grudge one glittering curse the less, 
So to have learned the lore of heart's contented- 


ness. 


Cradled in Summer’s lap the suppliant grew, 
And nightly drank four pearl-cups of the dew; 
Drank from her bent palm, like an anchorite, 
Day after day, full draughts of flashing light ; 
And with invisible fingers 
Drew the dark wealth in mellow earth that lingers, 
To feed her beauty, till she stood, in sooth, 
A delicate symbol of pure love and truth; 
In holy meekness lowly bent, 
Pale with exceeding bliss, and fragrant with con- 
tent. | 
Four silver bells, as for some fairy temple, 
Hung in an emerald turret, strong, and ample, 
And filled the air with melody, so low 
Ye would not know 
If it were sound, or odour,—feeling naught 
But the soft undulations of sweet thought, 


Which, from her curvéd lips, the vibrant air | 


had caught. 


“ Give me not much,” she said, 


8S. BURLEIGH. 


| And gold tents of the morning; when awhile 
| We see thy glory tremble through the mist ; 
| Or when thou barr’st the portals of the storm. 
| Thy tresses, golden in the sun-god’s smile, 
| And rainbow skirts, our lowly sphere have 
| kissed ;— 
Oh, divine bearer of a cup divine, 
The cool, clear vintage of heaven’s hyaline, 
Give me a little draught of thy translucent wine. 
Give me not much, 
| Or my drenched lips will shrivel, even with such. 


| Filled to their need, my tiny pulses play, 
And waft fine odours to the heart of day, 
| Till I am drunken, in a tropic ring 
_ Of dizzying sweets, which round my breast I fling, 
_ As o'er the maid, whose loving shields me here, 
Virtue, and Love’s serenest thought, 
Out of her heart of hearts have wrought 
A holy light, a guardian atmosphere,— 
So blessed dew, and sweet sunshine, 
Have woven from this core of mine, 
A woof of odours for their warp divine— 
A veil of loveliness my sure defence, 
More strong than burry hate, or stinging insolence. 
But when my heart, created 
For growing want, is sated,— 
With sluggish throbs, the inactive blood 
Taints at the core of being, and a cold 
Corruption wastes me, every leaf and bud, 
Scentless, and shrunk, and prematurely old, 
I mourn the crushing bounty, and again 
Pray for the blessed need, which blesses thy 
cool rain. 


| Dearer, with hunger, is the daily store 


Which falls like manna for our daily need, 
Than hoarding Wealth, whose burden more and 
more 
Blunts the keen sense, its scattered sweets 
should feed. 
God gives his loved ones, little gifts for aye, 





“ Divine light-bearer, to whose glorious tread, 
Heaven’s sapphire blazes, and earth’s emerald | 
laughs! 
From the gold edges of thy brimming cup, 
Whose overflowing each young budling quatls, | 
Pour down a little drop, 
Enough for me,—or, as it bubbles up, 
In orient sparkles o’er the horizon’s top, 
My palm shall catch the golden effervescence, 
Light’s life-sustaining essence, 
And fill my little thirst from thy large omnipre- 
sence. 
But yesternoon, with double draughts o’erflooded | 
Of thy red wine, a thirst too deep to sate, 
My faint form drooped inebriate, 
Till cool-lipped Zephyr the sweet dew-air cruded 
In crystal globelets, for my heart's delight, 
And I was strong again, at her soft touch: 
O, God of bounties, though divinely bright, 
Give me not overmuch! 


| 
| 
| 





“ Beautiful Being, who distill’st the rain 
In thy veiled chambers, when the day, too warm, | 
Oppresses earth, yet hidest thy fair form— 
Save when thy hand unfurls the amethyst 


With an undying want, to make them sweet ; 


If I should crowd my waxen blooms to-day, 
| A swifter waste would trample them to clay, 
And give new Spring their fruitage incomplete . 


One silvern dew-drop, and one golden ray, 
One span of earth to bear my clinging feet, 
Make my whole life a luxury and bliss, 
My honied heart a veiled retreat 
For happy bees, a boon for loving eyes,— 
A joy to faint-winged Zephyr as she flies 
With love-low breath, to meet my good-night 
kiss.— 
And a clear well of odorous thought to her— 
The incarnate Zephyr, whose light step will stir 
Not a strung jewel from the gossamer— 
My own sweet guardian, lovely with the breath 
Of all the flowers, by Autumn trod to death, 
And radiant with their beauty ;—for her sake, 
And her sweet love to me, O winds, and 
rain, 
And ruddy sunshine, press me not again 
With too much good, which maketh good in 
vain; 
A little cup my little thirst will slake. 
For those blue orbs which multiply 
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Heaven o’er me to a threefold sky, 
And the deep joy that blithesome heart can 
take 
In my small being,—God, who lovest such, 
Give me not overmuch!” 


I saw the Lily and her guardian maid, 
And scarcely knew if flower or virgin prayed ; 
I saw the beautiful girl, 
With fingers like those veinéd shells 
Of sun-imprisoning pearl, 
In which the amorous light hath kissed the 





living white 
Till it blushed faintly,—touch the silver 
bells, 
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And breathe her dancing bliss in low-toned 
syllables ; 
But yet I know not, if at any time 
It was her voice—with never a certain word, 
Yet musical as a brook,—made that sweet 
chime, 
Or if it were the silver bells, I heard ; 
I only know the burden of that prayer, 
In rhythmic numbers through my spirit ran; 
And as the Lily perfumed all the air 
It could encompass in its odorous span, 
So filled my soul, that supplication lowly, 
Making, high over all, life’s little blessings 


holy. 


HANS HEMLING, THE PAINTER OF BRUGES. 


AN ART-LEGEND OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


‘We stood upon a lofty place, 
And gazed out on the plain; 
And there we saw a lovely face, 


We never saw 


Ir was on the 16th of September, A.D. 1478, | 
that the porter of the Hospital of St. John, in | 
Bruges, admitted to the cares of its attendant | 
nuns a poor soldier, bleeding from severe wounds, | 
and exhausted with fatigue and exposure. But, 
despite his bare feet and tattered garments, there 
was somewhat in his appearance which be- 
tokened gentle birth, so that even the rude assis- 
tants who bore him to a couch, did so with a| 
tenderness seldom shown to patients of such low 
degree. 

“A shrewd cut, this on thy head, my worthy | 
fellow!’ remarked Brother Jerome, the head 
friar-physician, while occupied in examining the | 
soldier's wounds. “That gash, I trow, was never 
made with a riding-switch. And now I must 
pain thee a little longer with my needle. Canst 
thou endure it?” 

“ALS IKH KAN,”* replied the soldier, half- | 
vacantly. And staring upward, he again re- 
peated the Flemish words, “ALS IKH KAN,—als 
ikh kan!” 

“Als ikh kan!” chimed in Frater Jerome, 
addressing himself this time to Sister Bertha, the 
youngest and loveliest of the nun-nurses; “ah! 
that is a sentence which I never hear without a 
sigh. It is the noble motto of the great and glo- 
rious artist JOHANNES VAN Eyck, who hath, of 
late years, brought into these our Low Countries 
the art of painting curiously in oil. And I sigh, 
my daughter, to think that, despite our most 
earnest effort, the Hospital of St. John as yet 
contains none of his pictures. Did not the worthy | 
Heer Ward-Master, himself, offer to sell his gold | 
chain and seal, to secure even the unfinished | 
triptych of Our Lady, now in the Church of St. | 
Martinus van Ypern? And even the chapel of | 
The White Lady of Antwerp hath its picture by | 
Van Eyck, while we of the first Hospital can | 
show nought, save a barbarous Greek Christ, and | 





again.” 
HavrrF. 


two beggarly saints by Meijster Hugo van der 
Goes! Well! well! ‘fortune, like marrying, 
cometh by tarrying.’ ” 

Sister Bertha paid, however, but little attention 
to the regrets of the worthy Frater. Her atten- 
tion was too deeply absorbed by the features of 
the apparently half-insensible soldier. That face 
(reader, you may see its likeness to this day, in 
the same room where the poor patient then lay) 


| was one of that rare description which indicated 


great firmness of character, combined with gen- 
tleness of heart. The embrowned cheeks and 


| . ° 
| sternly-compressed lips spoke of weary wander- 


ings in warmer climes,—of strife and toil. But 
the deep, quiet intellect of the brow, with the 
soft and almost childlike gleam of the eye, de- 
noted a soul which no sorrow or suffering could 
change. 

Insensible as the soldier seemed, he had well 
marked the words of the Frater, and the great 
beauty of Sister Bertha. But the recollection of 
both was soon lost in the delirium which suc- 
ceeded, during which he was gently and softly 
tended by her. Soon he raved,—at times in 
Flemish, at times in other tongues,—of strange 
adventures in many lands; of the broad white- 
foaming sea, with its ships, which swept by like 
spirits at nightfall over the haunted plain; of 
the storming and sacking of lordly cities in Italy, 
—of the screams of maidens, the burning of 
churches, and of the red gold which rolled over 
the chequered pavement, and slipped away from 
his grasp into pools of blood; of silent study, in 
cloisters far away; of drinking, and revelry, and 
dice ; of the tinkling of mandolines, and the warm 
kisses of beautiful black-eyed women; of glo- 
rious paintings with gilded grounds ; of malachite 
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vases, ivory crucifixes, and marble palaces, on 
whose every flight of broad stairs stood the cold 
white immortals; of orange-groves, and white 
towers reflected in the blue sea from cliffs whose 
base was red with coral. And at times he would 
burst forth into sinful songs, and wild peals of 
laughter. Yet, all unmoved, the sweet nun sat 
by him, moistening his brow with water, and 
giving utterance to deep and earnest prayers for 
the health of body and soul. When his speech 
became wild and wicked, she would lay her 
small white palm against his mouth, and say, 
“Peace, poor child, peace!” Then his voice 
would sink to a low murmur, like the distant 
hum heard afar in the forest when the storm- 
wind has passed by, and, with tears, he would 
half-unconsciously join in her prayer to God. 


With the following morning, the effects of the 
fever had well-nigh passed away. And every 
succeeding day, to use a Flemish expression, 
“added fresh grapes to the vintage of his health.” 
He was the favourite of all who knew him, 
though he very seldom spoke—he was so quiet, 
gentle, and uncomplaining. But for hours toge- 
ther he would fix an earnest gaze upon the beau- 
tiful eyes of Sister Bertha, whose favourite spot 
for needlework or prayer, when not otherwise 
engaged, was near his couch. To her quick 
woman's eye, it was evident that a great change 
was coming over the spirit of her patient. Her 
silent beauty had indeed touched his soul, and 
deep regrets for his stormy, sinful life, were daily 
mingled with the aspirations of a love, deeper and 
holier than any which he had before experienced. 

But with his gradually-restored health, it ap- 
peared that a time was not far distant, when he 
would be compelled to quit this haven of rest. 
More than one broad hint had been dropped by 
the Ward-Master, and unwillingly repeated even 
by Friar Jerome, that there were other sick in 
the world, and that his couch was wanted. More 
than once had an assistant inquired as to his 
future road, and begged to know if the “ wander- 
penny,” or gratuity usually bestowed on those 
leaving the hospital, should be taken out for him. 
Until at last, one morning, summoning the Ward- 
Master, he said gravely and earnestly— 

“Heer Ward-Meijster, it little beseemeth me, 
who have here experienced at your hands kinder 
and gentler treatment than any I have ever be- 
fore in my life known, to crave longer lodgment 
than is my due. It were a sin if the good Hos- 
pital of St. John de Bruges, which is famed for 
kindness and charity not only throughout the Low 
Countries and Germany, but even unto Italy and 
the Indies, should suffer by malapert indolence. 
You wish me forth—but I will not go until you 
are richly rewarded for your kindness. If this, 
my couch, be needed, give me, I pray, another 
room, where I may be alone and unheeded, save 
with some slight attendance, and if, in one 
month’s time, every soul in this Hospital, with 
yourself at the head, do not beseech me to re- 
main, I give ye leave to drive me forth like a 
thieving knave, with hounds and whips.” 

To this modest proposition, the Heer Ward- 
Master willingly assented, and that very day the 
convalescent was removed to a distant chamber, 
where he dwelt in strict privacy. Only the beau- 
tiful Bertha, his kind nurse, approached him, or 
seemed acquainted with the nature of the pursuit 
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in which he was so mysteriously engaged. By her 
aid he was silently supplied with all that he re- 
quired. And the days and the weeks passed by. 

“]T wonder,” said the Ward-Master, one even- 
ing, to Brother Jerome, “on what work the stran- 
ger hath been engaged. Doubtless he hath but 
rested with us that he might obtain longer herberg 
(lodgings). But let him go in peace.” 

“He is perchance an artist,’ replied Brother 
Jerome. “It remembereth me that his first word 
in the Hospital was the motto of the excellent 
Johannes van Eyck. But nay—what artist ever 
dragged himself, like a vagabond soldier, to these 
gates ?” 

“ Ah!” replied the worthy Ward-Master, “ Hea- 
ven grant that he be an artist, even as thou 
sayest. Ah, Brother Jerome, the name of Van 
Eyck is a sore, sore theme to me!” 

The Master was here interrupted by the 
beautiful Bertha, who bore a message from the 
soldier. 

“ He desires,” said she, “that on the morrow 
you, Heer Ward-Meijster, assemble the chief dig- 
nitaries of Bruges, and repair to the room where 
he now dwells.” 

“ A pretty business indeed!” replied the Master. 
“What! assemble his Highness the Lord Gover- 
nor, with my worshipful Go to!” 

“Nay, but Father,” replied the maiden, “it 
must be even as he saith. For J have seen 
that which he proposeth to set before you, and it 
were not fit that lesser eyes should be the first to 
gaze thereon!” 

“Then it shall be so,” replied the Master, 
“for thou art a wise and discreet maiden, and 
speakest well. Therefore, Brother Jerome, bid 
the messenger, Lodewyk, summon them, even 
as Sister Bertha directs.” 

“Gentle sirs,’ said the Ward-Master, on the 
following morning, when the chief noblemen and 
burghers of Bruges had assembled—‘“if that 
which ye are to behold should prove a vain 
thing, I pray ye blame me not. On the word of 
a Sister—albeit a maiden of discretion—have I 
called ye hither. Let us now judge of her 
wisdom !” 

With these words he opened the door of the 
chamber wherein the soldier lodged. As they 
entered, a simultaneous cry of admiration burst 
from the lips of all present. Upon a high easel 
was placed a painting, the like of which no man 
there present had ever seen before, though there 
were those among them who had studied Art in 
distant lands. It was an altar-piece, in three 
divisions, the principal representing the marriage 
of St. Katherine with our Lord. In the centre 
was a Virgin, of wondrous beauty, seated beneath 
a flowing curtain, while over her floated two 
lovely angels, bearing a crown. To the right 
knelt St. Katherine before the infant Saviour, 
who placed upon her finger the betrothal ring, 
and behind her an angel more beautiful than the 
light, playing upon an organ, and near him, John 
the Baptist leading a lamb. Both the wings were 
filled in with scriptural figures—‘the whole 
forming a work deeply inspired with sweet, mys- 
terious, soul-refining poesy, and finished as to 
every mechanical detail, in the highest style of 
Art which the world had then beheld.’’* 

“But where,” inquired the Burg-grave Vander 








* Kugler, Hist. of Painting, Vol. II. p. 66. 
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Schilde, “ where is the artist, who has thus com- 
bined, in one work, all the excellence of the Italian, 
the German, and Flemish schools of this age ? 
Where is he, who, by a single effort, surpasses all 
that even Johannes van Eyck, our Lord of Art, 
hath ever done ?” 

“Behold him!” said Brother Jerome, leading 
forth the soldier, who, advancing to the Ward- 
Meijster, exclaimed, 

“ Art thou now satisfied, good sir, for the sol- 
dier’s lodgment ?” 

“Oh, my friend—my heart's friend!’ replied 





the Master, his eyes dimmed with tears of joy, | 


“be only our guest for ever. No noble shall be 
so cared for as thou. But oh !—who art thou ?” 

At this question, the artist pointed to the edge 
of the frame, on which was seen the following 
inscription :-— 


OPVS.-IOHANNIS.HEMLING 


DIT’ WERCK * DEDE* MAKEN‘ IAN* HEMELING* 
VAN ' DE’ HOSPITALE’ VAN‘ SINT* [ANS* 
IN* BRVGGHE* ANNO* MCCCCLXXIX’ 


(The work of John Hemling. This work did 
make John Hemling, of the Hospital of St. John, 
in Bruges, in the year 1479.) 

“ John Hemling!—Hans Hemling!” exclaimed 
the Burg-grave with astonishment. “ Why art 
thou not he who, three years since, under the 
name of Giovanni ul Fiamingo, didst dispute so 
learnedly at the Universities of Padua, Cracow, 
and Heidelberg?” 

“ Nay,” replied the Count Adolijn, “art thou not, 
rather, he who, as Jean le Flamand, didst so gal- 
lantly discomfit, at Calais, in fair duel, the royster- 
ing English blade, Harry Goreham, and then 
escape—albeit from the very midst of King Ed- 
ward’s army ?” 

“TI have seen thee in Venice,” added a gray- 
bearded Council-man,—* and in those days thou 
wert the featliest gallant that ever wore Genoa 
velvet, or trod corantos with the blonde Sioras of 
the Lagunas!” 

“ Noble Sirs,” replied Hemling, “ it matters little 
what I have been, since | now, thanks to St. John, 
am that no longer. Art and Religion shall 
henceforward alone claim me. Of you, worthy 
Ward-Master, I crave only permission to tarry 
here awhile longer, that I may honour yet 
more, with my poor skill, the kind Hospital of 
Saint John, where I have so greatly benefitted 
both my body and soul!” 

And the artist remained—remained to paint 
those religious pictures which have inspired with 
the gentlest, yet most genial emotions, even the 
coldest French critics of this century. Pictures, 
which drew from Arséne Houssaye the confes- 
sion, that “Correggio, though elevated above 
Hemling in grace of form, was infinitely beneath 
him in expression, and that compared with him 
as a master of religious art, Raphael was a mere 
heathen, who beheld only a Fornarina beyond 
the grave;” and even the stern and accurate 
Fortoul declares, that if ever painter merited the 
honour of being considered as a privileged inter- 
preter of Christianity, this was the man; and, 
inspired with the subject, exclaims, “ Pious mas- 
ter! by exciting in the depths of my heart that 
secret sadness which comes to us from God. and 
reealls us to him, thou wert the first to make me 
feel and comprehend Art! Melancholy star of 
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my youth! thou didst guide me in my travels and 
studies! For it is first necessary to experience 
grief and suffering, and then resign ourselves to 
repose, to be able to conform ourselves to that 
ideal, which thou hast realized in thy calm and 
gentle saints, oh succouring friend, whom I have 
made mine for time and for eternity!” 

But though the artist painted on, for many 
months, in silence and prayer, his mind still 
hovered about this world. In all of his paint- 
ings, there is one face of almost unearthly beauty, 
yet calm and gentle as the evening breeze. That 
face is Bertha’s—his consoler—his angel—his 
love! And in nearly every painting he was 
wont to repeat his own portrait, attired, not in 
the dark gown which he now wore, but in the Jong 
gaberdine and crimson velvet bonnet of the Fio- 
rentines, which indicated clearly to the good 
Ward-Master, that his heart yearned again for 
the bright skies and happy scenes of ‘Tuscany. 

Not long after this, it became known through- 
out the hospital and town, that Sister Bertha had, 
by especial permission, been secularized, and 
returned to the world. And but a little time 
elapsed ere Hemling also quietly disappeared, 
leaving as a last gift, his greatest and most glo- 
rious work—a work for which kings have since 
offered their gold in vain—the Shrine of St. Ursula. 

And whither did he flee, and who was the 
companion of his journey? Never again on earth 
did man hear of Hemling, the soldier-artist of 
Bruges, or Bertha, the nun, save that in after 
years there appeared in Spain, in company with 
a wife of wondrous beauty, a great artist, known 
as JUAN FLAMENCO, or John the Fleming, whose 
paintings were inspired with that strange, un- 
earthly loveliness, and were limned in the same 
sad, gentle spirit, which we find in the works of 
Hemling. Nor have those been wanting, even 
in the present century, who, inspired by the saint- 
like veneration in which his name is even yet 
held at the Hospital, have more than intimated 
that an unearthly mystery hung over the artist. 
Of late years the initiated, in the school of Over- 
beck at Rome, speak admiringly of a stranger 
who sojourned but a few days among them, and 
astonished all by his miraculous familiarity with 
the art and artists of the olden time.* And it 
also appears from more than one ancient chroni- 
cle, that sixty years before his appearance in 
Bruges, a skilful painter bearing the same name 
and lineaments, had been employed as architect 
by the Cathedral of Bremen. But these ques- 
tions I leave to the seekers into the marvels of 
antiquity. For the true enthusiast in Art, the 
true poet, or the true Christian, who, unheeding 
of name or sect, breathes forth a heartfelt prayer 
each night to God, that his spirit of gentleness, of 
love, of beauty and grace, may be poured forth 
over all men, and in every clime; no other indi- 
cation of the supernatural need be given, save 
that which beams from his every work, and in- 
spires with a life of purity and holiness their 
every feature. 





* This mysterious stranger of 1844, was supposed to be 
an Englishman or Swede. There is indeed a second cu- 
rious mystery relative to Hemling remaining to be solved. 
Consult the * German Chronicles” of MENCKENIUS, tom. 3, 
P- 806. “Quo tempore (A. D. 1520), D. Johannes Heme- 
ingus architectus capituli Bremensis, in medio choro ec- 
clesiz cathedralis tumbam, in qua sex reverendissimo- 
rum archiepiscopum ossa et cineres conditi erant, levavit 
et innovavit.” 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW, FACE TO FACE 


A THUMB-NAIL SKETCH. 


BY REV. EDWARD H. HALE. 


zation and the new civilization brought out, at 
the very birth of the new,—their chosen cham- 
pions. 

In that little scene, as in one of Rembrandt's 
thumb-nail studies for a great picture, the lights 
and shades are as distinct as they will ever be 
in the largest scene of history. The champions 
were perfect representatives of the parties. And 
any man, with the soul of a man, looking on, 
could have prophesied the issue of the great 
battle, from the issue of that contest. 

The old civilization of the Roman Empire, just at 
that time, had reached a point, which, in all those 
outward forms which strike the eye, would re- 
gard our times as mean indeed. It had palaces 
of marble, where even modern kings would 
build of brick, with a marble front to catch the | 
eye; it counted its armies by thousands, where | 
we count ours by hundreds; it surmounted long | 
colonnades with its exquisite statues, for which | 
modern labour digs deep in ruined cities, because 
it cannot equal them from its own genius; it had 
roads, which are almost eternal, and which, for 
their purposes, show a luxury of wealth and 
labour, that our boasted locomotion cannot rival. 
These are its works of a larger scale. And if you 
enter the palaces, you find pictures of matchless 
worth; rich dresses which modern looms cannot 
rival; and sumptuous furniture, at which modern 
times can only wonder. The outside of the 
ancient civilization is unequalled by the outside | 
of ours, and for centuries will be unequalled by | 
it. We have not surpassed it there. And we 
see how it attained this distinction, such as it 
was, 
power. Power in few hands is the secret of its | 
display and glory. And thus that form of civili- | 
zation attained its very climax in the moment of | 
the greatest unity of the Roman Empire. When | 
the Empire nestled into rest, after the convulsions | 
in which it was born; when a generation had | 
passed away of those who had been Roman | 
citizens; when a generation arose, which, except- | 
ing one man, the emperor, was a nation of Roman | 
subjects, then the Empire was at its height of | 
power ; its centralization was complete; the sys- 
tem of its civilization was at the zenith of its | 
success. 

At that moment it was, that there dawned at 
Rome the first gray morning-light of the new 
civilization. 

At that moment it was, that that short scene, 
in that one chamber, contrasted the two, as clearly 
as they can be contrasted even in long centuries. 

There is one man, the emperor, who is a pre- 
cise type, an exact representative of the old. 


In a Roman audience-chamber, the old civili- 
| 
| 
| 


It came by the constant concentration of | 





_ face is the face of fine physical beauty. 


That man is brought face to face with another, 
who is a precise type, an exact representative of 
the new. 

Only look at them as they stand there! The 
man, who best illustrates the old civilization, 
owes to it the most careful nurture. From his 
childhood he has been its petted darling. Its 
principle is concentration under one head. He 
is that head. When he is a child, men know he 
will be emperor of the world. The wise men 
of the world teach him; the poets of the world 
flatter him; the princes of the world bow to him. 
He is trained in all elegant accomplishments,— 
he is led forward through a graceful, luxurious 
society. His bearing is that of an emperor ;—his 
Imagine 
for yourself the sensual countenance of a young 


_ Bacchus, beautiful as Milton’s devils :-—imagine 


him clad in splendour, before which even Eng- 
lish luxury is mean. Arrayed in jewels, to which 
even Eastern pomp is tinsel :—imagine an expres- 
sion of tired hate,—of low, brutal lust,—hanging 
on those exquisite licentious features, and you 
have before you the type of Roman civilization. 
It is the boy just budding into manhood, whom 
later times will name as the lowest embodiment 
of meanness and cruelty! You are looking upon 
Nero! 


Not only is this man an exact type of the 





| ancient civilization,—its central power,—its out- 
side beauty,—but the precise time of this sketch 


of ours, is the exact climax of the moral results of 
the ancient civilization. We are to look at Nero 


_ Just when he has returned to Rome from a southern 
| journey.* 


That journey had one object, which 
succeeded. To his after-life it gives one memory, 
which never dies. He has travelled to his beau- 
tiful country palace,—that he might kill his 
mother. 

We can picture to ourselves Agrippina, by 
knowing that she was Nero’s mother,—and our 
picture will not fail in one feature. She has all 
the beauty of sense,—all the attraction of passion. 
Indeed, she is the Empress of Rome,—because 


_ she is queen of beauty—and of lust. She is most 


beautiful among the beautiful of Rome :—but 
what is that beauty of feature in a state, of whose 
matrons, not one is virtuous,—of whose daughters 
not one is chaste? It is the beauty of sense 
alone,—fit adornment of that external grandeur— 
of that old society. 

In the infancy of her son, this beautiful Agrip- 
pina consulted a troop of fortune-tellers, as to his 
fate; and they told her that he would live to be 
Emperor of Rome, and to kill his mother. With all 





* Anno Christi 60. 
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the ecstasy of a mother’s pride, fused so strangely 
with all the excess of an ambitious woman’s 
love of power, she cried in answer,—* He may 
kill me, if only he rules Rome !’’* 

She spoke her own fate in these words. 

Here is the account of it by Tacitus.t Nero 
had made all the preparations,—had arranged a 
barge, that, of a sudden, its deck might fall heavily 
upon those in the cabin, and crush them in an 
instant. He meant thus to give to the murder 
which he planned the aspect of an accident. To 
this fatal vessel he led Agrippina. He talked 
with her affectionately and gravely on the way; 
“and when they parted at the lake side, with his 
old boyish familiarity, he pressed her closely to 
his heart,—either to conceal his purpose, or be- 
cause the last sight of a mother, on the eve of 
death, touched even his cruel nature ;—and then 
bade her farewell.” 

Just at the point upon the lake where he had 
directed, as the empress sat in her cabin talking 
with her attendants, the treacherous deck was 
let fall upon them all. But the plot failed. She 
saw dead at her feet one of her favourites,— 
crushed by the sudden blow. But she has es- 
caped it. She saw that death awaited them all 
upon the vessel. The men around sprang for- 
ward, ready to do their master’s bidding in a less 
clumsy and more certain way. But the Empress, 
with one of her attendants, sprung from the 
treacherous vessel into the less treacherous waves 
—and there,—this faithful friend of hers, with a 
woman’s wit and a woman’s devotion, drew on 
her own head the blows and stabs of the mur- 
derers above, by crying—as if drowning, “ Save 
me,—I am Nero’s mother!” Uttering those words 
of self-devotion, she was killed by the murderers 
above, while the Empress, in safer silence, buoyed 
up by fragments of the wreck, floated to the 
shore. 

Nero had failed thus in secret crime, and yet 
he knew that he could not stop here. And the 
next day after his mother’s deliverance he sent 
a soldier to her palace, with a guard; and there, 
where she was deserted even by her last attend- 
ant, without pretence of secresy, they put to death 
the daughter and the mother of a Cesar. And 
Nero only waits to look, with a laugh, upon the 
beauty of the corpse, before he returns to resume 
his government at Rome. 

That moment was the culminating moment of 
the ancient civilization. It is complete in its 
centralizing power. It is complete in its external 
beauty. It is complete in its crime. Beautiful 
as Eden to the eye,—with luxury,—with com- 
fort,—with easy indolence to all. But dust and 
ashes beneath the surface! Itis corrupted at the 
head! It is corrupted at the heart! There is 
nothing firm! 

This is the moment which I take for our little pic- 
ture. At this very moment there is announced the 
first germ of the new civilization. In the very midst 
of this falsehood, here sounds one voice of truth. In 
the very arms of this giant, there plays the baby 
boy which is to cleave him to the ground, This 
Nero slowly returns to the city. He meets the con- 
gratulations of a Senate, which thank him and 
the gods, that he has murdered his own mother. 
With the agony of an undying conscience torturing 
him, he strives to avert care by amusement. He 





* Tacit. Anal., xiv. 9. t Ibid, xiv. 4, 5. 














hopes to turn the mob from despising him by the 
grandeur of their public entertainments. He en- 
larges for them the circus. He calls unheard-of 
beasts to be baited and killed for their enjoy- 
ment. The finest actors rant ;—the sweetest mu- 
sicians sing—that Nero may forget his mother, 
and that his people may forget him. 

At that period, the statesmen who direct the 
machinery of affairs, inform him that his personal 
attention is required, one morning, for a state trial, 
to be argued before the Emperor in person. Must 
the Emperor be there? May he not waste the 
hours in the blandishments of lying courtiers, or 
the honeyed falsehoods of a mistress? If he 
chooses thus to postpone the audience,—be it so; 
Seneca, Burrus, and his other counsellors will 
obey. But the time will come when the worn- 
out boy will be pleased, some morning, with the 
almost forgotten majesty of state. The time 
comes one day. Worn out by the dissipation of 
the week, fretted by some blunder of his flatterers, 
he sends for his wiser counsellors, and bids them 
lead him to the audience-chamber, where he will 
attend to these cases which need an Emperor’s 
decision. It is at that moment that we are to 
look upon him. 

He sits there, upon that unequalled throne, his 
face sickly pale with boyish debauchery ; his 
young forehead worn with the premature sensual 
wrinkles of lust; and his eyes bloodshot with 
last night’s intemperance. He sits there, the Em- 
peror-boy, vainly trying to excite himself, and 
forget her, in the blazonry of that pomp, and bids 
them call in the prisoner. 

A soldier enters, at whose side the prisoner 
has been chained for years. This soldier is a 
tried veteran of the Pretorian cohorts. He was 
selected, that, from him, this criminal could not 
escape. And, for that purpose, they have been 
inseparably bound. But, as he leads that other 
through the hall, he looks at him with a regard 
and earnestness, which say he is no criminal to 
him. Long since, the criminal has been the 
guardian of his keeper. Long since, the keeper 
has cared for the prisoner, with all the ardour of 
a new-found son’s affection. 

They lead that gray-haired captive forward, 
and with his eagle eye he glances keenly round 
the hall. That flashing eye has, ere now, bade 
monarchs quail; and those thin lips have ut- 
tered words which shall make the world ring, 
till the last moment of the world shall come. 
The stately Eastern captive moves unawed 
through the assembly, till he makes a subject's 
salutation to the Emperor-judge, who is to hear 
him. And when, then, the gray-haired sage 
kneels before the sensual boy,—you see the pro- 
phet of the new civilization kneel before the 
monarch of the old! You see Paul make a sub- 
ject’s formal reverence to Nero !* 

Let me do justice to the court which is to try 
him. In that judgment-hall, there are not only 
the pomp of Rome, and its crime; we have also 
the best of its wisdom. By the dissolute boy, 
Nero, there stands the prime minister, Seneca, 
the chief of the philosophers of his time ; Seneca, 
the Saint, cry the Christians of the next century. 
We will own him to be Seneca, the Wise,—Sene- 
ca, almost, the Good. To this sage had been 
given the education of the monster, who was to 





* Anno Christi, 60. See Neander, P. & T., B. iii., ch. x. 
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rule the world. This sage had introduced him 
into power; had restrained his madness when 
he could; and, with his colleague, had conducted 
the general administration of the empire with the 
greatest honour, while the boy was wearing out 
his life in debauchery in the palace. Seneca 
dared say more to Nero, to venture more with 
him, than did any other man. For the young 
tiger was afraid of his old master long after he 
had tasted blood. Yet Seneca’s system was a 
cowardly system. It was the best of Roman 
morality and Greek philosophy: and still it was 
mean. His daring was the bravest of the men 
of the old civilization, He is the type of their 
excellences, as is Nero the model of their power 
and their adornments. And yet all that Seneca’s 
daring could venture, was to seduce the baby- 
tyrant into the least injurious of tyrannies. From 
the plunder of a province, he would divert him 
by the carnage of the circus. From the murder 
of a senator, he could lure him by some new lust at 
home. From the ruin of the empire, he could seduce 
him by diverting him with the ruin of a noble 
family. And Seneca did this with the best of mo- 
tives. He said, he used all the power in his hands, 
and he thought he did. He wasone of those men 
of whom all times have their share. The bravest 
of his time, he satisfied himself with alluring the 
beardless Emperor, by petty crime, from public 
wrong; he could flatter him to the expediency, 
he dared not order him to the right. 

But Seneca knew what was right. Seneca also 
had a well-trained conscience, which told him of 
right and of wrong. Seneca’s brother, Gallio, 
had saved Paul's life, when a Jewish mob would 
have dragged him to pieces in Corinth; and the 
legend is that Seneca and Paul had corresponded 
with each other, before they stood together in 
Nero’s presence, the one as counsellor, the other 
as the criminal.* 

When Paul rose from that formal salutation,— 
when the apostle of the new civilization spoke to 
the tottering monarch of the old;—if there had 
been one man in that assemblage, could he have 
failed to see that that was a turning-point in the 
world’s history? Before him in that little hall,— 
in that little hour,—was passing the scene, which 
for centuries would be acted out upon the larger 
stage. Faith, on the one side, before expediency 
and cruelty on the other! Paul before Seneca 
and Nero! He was ready to address Nero, with 
the eloquence and vehemence which for years 
had been demanding utterance. He stood at 
length before the baby Czesar, to whose tribunal 
he had appealed from the provincial court of a 
doubting Festus and a trembling Agrippa. And 
who shall ask what words the vigorous Christian 
spoke to the dastard boy! Who, that knows the 
eloquence which rung out on the ears of asto- 
nished stoics at Athens ;—which commanded the 
incense and the hecatombs of wandering peasants 
in Asia ;—which stilled the gabbling clamour of 
a wild mob at Jerusalem—who will doubt the 
tone in which Paul spoke to Nero! 

The boy quailed for the moment, before the 
man! The gilded dotard shrank back from the 
home truths of the new, young, vigorous faith — 


* This correspondence, as preserved in the collections 
of fragments, has too much the aspect of a schoolboy 
exercise to claim much credit, though high authorities 
support it as genuine. But the probability that there was 
such a correspondence, though now lost, is very strong. 
VOL. X. 





the rulerof a hundred legions, was nothing before 
the God-commissioned prisoner. 

No; though at this audience, all men forsook 
Paul, as he tells us; though not one of the timid 
converts were there, but the soldier chained at 
his side, still he triumphed over Nero, and Nero’s 
minister. 

From that audience-hall those three men retire. 
The boy, grown old in lust, goes thence to be an 
hour alone, to ponder for an hour on this God, 
this resurrection, and this truth, of which the Jew, 
in such uncourtly phrase, has harangued him. 
To be alone, until the spectre of a dying mother 
rises again to haunt him, to persecute him and 
drive him forth to his followers and feasters, 
where he will try to forget Paul and the Saviour 
and God; where he would be glad to banish 
them for ever. He does not banish them for ever! 
Henceforward, whenever that spectre of a mother 
comes before him, it must re-echo the words of 
God and eternity which Paul has spoken. When- 
ever the chained and bleeding captive of the 
arena bends suppliant before him, there must 
return thé memory of the only captive who was 
never suppliant before him, and his words of 
sturdy power. 

And Seneca? Seneca goes home with the morti- 
fied feelings of a great man, who has detected his 
own meanness. We all know the feeling; for 
all God’s children might be great; and it is with 
miserable mortification that we detect ourselves 
in one or another pettiness. Seneca goes home 
to say, “This wild Easterner has rebuked the 
Emperor, as I have so often wanted to rebuke 
him. He stood there, as 1 have wanted to stand, 
—a man before a brute. He said what I have 
thought. and have been afraid to say. Downright, 
straightforward, he told the Emperor truths as to 
Rome, as to man, and as to his vices, which I 
have longed to tell him. He has done what I 
am afraid to do. He has dared this; which I 
have dallied with, and left undone. What is the 
mystery of his power ?” 

Seneca did not know. Nero did not know. 
The “Eastern mystery” was in presence before 
them, and they knew it not! What was the mys- 
tery of Paul’s power? 

-aul leaves them with the triumph of a man 
who has accomplished the hope of long years. 
Those solemn words of his, “After that, 1 must 
also see Rome,” express the longing of years, 
whose object now, in part, at least, is gratified. 
He must see Rome! It is God’s mission to him 
that he see Rome and its Emperor. Paul has 
seen with the spirit’s eye, what we have seen 
since in history,—that he is to be the living link, 
by which the electric fire of life should pass first 
from religious Asia, to quicken this dead, brutish 
Europe. He knows that he is God’s messenger 
to bear this mystery of Life Eternal from the one 
land to the other, and to unfold it there. And 
to-day has made real, in fact, this, his inward 
confidence. To-day has put the seal of fact on 
that vision of his, years since, when he first left 
his Asiatic home. A prisoner in chains, still he 
has, to-day, seen the accomplishment of the vows, 
hopes, and resolutions of that field of Troy, most 
truly famous from the night he spent there. There 





was another of these hours when God brings into 
| one spot, the acts which shall be the argument of 


centuries of history. Paul had come down there 
in his long Asiatic journeys,—Eastern in his line- 
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age, Eastern in his temperament, Eastern in his 
outward life, and Eastern in his faith,—to that | 
narrow Hellespont, which for long ages has sepa- 
rated East from West,—tore madly up the chains 
which would unite them,—overwhelmed even | 
love when it sought to intermarry them, and left 
their cliffs frowning eternal hate from shore to | 
shore. Paul stood upon the Asian shore, and | 
looked across upon the Western. There were 
Macedonia and the hills of Greece ;—here Troas 
and the ruins of [lium. The names speak war. 
The blue Hellespont has no voice but separation, 
except to Paul. But to Paul,—sleeping, it might 
be, on the tomb of Achilles, that night the “ man 
of Macedonia” appears, and bids him come over | 
to revenge Asia——to pay back the debt of Troy. 
“Come over and help us.” Give us life; for we 
gave you death. Give us help; for we gave you 
ruin. Paul was not disobedient to the heavenly | 
vision. The Christian Alexander, he crosses to | 
Macedon, with the words of peace instead of | 
war ;—the Christian Shepherd of the people, he | 
carries to Greece, from Troy, the tidings of salva- 
tion instead of carnage—of charity, instead of 
license. And he knows that to Europe it is the 
beginning of her new civilization: it is the dawn 
of her new warfare; of her new poetry; of her 
reign of heroes who are immortal. 

That faith of his—now years old, has this day 
received its crowning victory. This day, when 
he has faced Nero and Seneca together, may well 


_ Each had named its champion. 


iti tintin tin ie tte 


stand, in his mind, as undoing centuries of blood- 
shed and of license. 

And in this effort, and in that spiritual strength 
which had nerved him in planning it and carry- 


ing it through, was the “ Asian Mystery.” Ask 


what was the secret of Paul’s power, as he 
bearded the baby Emperor, and abashed the baby 
philosopher? What did he give the praise 
to, as he left that seene? What was the princi- 
ple in action there, but faith in the new life,— 
faith in the God who gave it! We do not won- 
der, as Seneca wondered, that such a man as 
Paul dared say anything to such a boy as Nero! 
The absolute courage of the new faith was the 
motive power which forced it upon the world. 
Here were the sternest of morals driven forward 
with the most ultra bravery. 

Perfect faith gave perfect courage to the first 
witnesses. And there was the “mystery” of 
their victories. 

And so, in this case, when after a while Seneca 
again reminded Nero of his captive, poor Nero did 
not dare but meet him again. Yet, when he met 
him again in that same judgment-hall, he did not 
dare hear him long,—and we may be sure that 
there were but few words, before, with such 
affectation of dignity as he could summon, he 
bade them set the prisoner free. 

Paul free! The old had faced the new. 
And the new 
conquers! 


JERUSALEM. 


BY EDWARD ROTH. 


*Twas on the tower of a castle high, 
Two noble maidens stood ; 

Above them glowed the evening sky, 
Around lay vale and wood. 

Yet not of the sky or wood spoke they: 

The one looked sad at the parting day, 

The other at times one word did say,— 

“ Jerusalem !” 


The taller maiden’s hair was gold, 

Her eye of purest blue ; 
The other’s streaming tresses rolled 

In waves of darkest hue. 
Oh, fair were those maidens bright, I ween; 
And noble they stood as the proudest queen ; 
Yet one word only had uttered been,— 

“ Jerusalem!” 


’T was spoken by the dark-eyed maid, 

In sorrow’s saddest tone ; 
Again and again that word was said, 

And but that word alone. 
At length spoke the other, in accents bland: 
“ Wilt always pine for thy ancient land ? 
Wilt ne'er forget that city grand,— 





Jerusalem ?” 


“ Thine eyes have never seen its domes; 
Lowly now they lie; 

And since the fall of thy fathers’ homes 
Centuries have rolled by. 

By Jordan’s bank thou’st never strayed, 

By Kedron’s torrents ne'er delayed.” — 

Again that word from the dark-eyed maid,— 

“ Jerusalem !” 


“ Thou’rt born beneath a northern sky, 
Cared for with fondest love ; 
Amid the crowd of ladies high 
The fairest dost thou move. 
Awake thee, then! bid sorrow flee ; 
Let pleasure thy companion be.” 
Still she repeated mournfully, — 
“ Jerusalem !” 


“ And yet, I know not why, the name 
With awe my own heart fills ; 

At each successive sound, my frame 
Mysterious terror thrills, 

Oh, holy city! overthrown 

And desolate,—still, thou alone 

Art truly the eternal one,— 

Jerusalem !” 
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especially, that attracted me with my paints to 
this spot. Beautiful creatures, warm-gray and 
spotted, like the sleek skin of some live creature, 
but without guile or venom! How the woodman 
can have the heart to touch them with his de- 
stroying axe,I know not. It seems as if there 
were a refinement in their organization, which dis- 
tinguished them from the commoner and coarser 
trees of the wood. Yet are they all beautiful, 
and it ill becomes a lover of nature to wrong 
any of them by comparison. 

When I entered these green cloisters, the sky 
was blue and calm. But scarcely were canvass, 
palette, and easel arranged, when there came a 
sudden shower, that darkened the wood, and 
made it solemn as a landscape of Salvator. The 
rain drove me closer under the thick hemlock 
boughs, which spread their green fringy fingers 
to protect me. Then it was that the loneliness 
seemed to deepen, and the feelings and imagina- 
tion took the hue of the place. But the shower 
was of short duration, and again the sun and the 
blue sky smiled down through the tree-tops. 

I have called the forest lonely, but I had abun- 






THE PAINTER IN THE WOODS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


THERE are very few, I fancy, who know much about the land- 
scape painter’s life in the country. It differs somewhat from 
that of the merchant or lawyer. I could not help contrasting 
the scene around me, while rejoicing in a brief absence, this 


past summer, with the 
city life I had left behind 
me. Could two extremes 
be farther removed from 
each other? I asked my- 
self this question, as a 
vision of Broadway and 
Wall Street came across 
me. I was in a wild, 
lonely, swampy forest; 
old moss-covered logs lay 
rotting on the ground, 
scarcely distinguishable 
from mother earth, whose 
delicate spirits clothed 
their death-bier with a 
pall of their richest ver- 
dure. Under my feet the 
soil was one vast netting 
of dried leaflets of pine 
and hemlock, withered 
branches, evergreen lau- 
rels, checker-berries, star- 
mosses, and the thousand 
little plants that weave 
the tessellated floor of 
\) the woods. Over me rose 
' the tall hemlocks, maples, 
beeches, and oaks. And 
all around shimmered 
the green twinkling lights 
from depths on depths of 
foliage,and branches, and 
trunks. It was the beeches 


| dance of company there. The gray squirrel chat- 


tering and scolding as he eyed me from his giddy 
height, on the end of some bough. The strange 
birds, heard but not seen, whose wild mystical 
talk is only listened to in these secluded haunts. 
The locust, at noon, whose long slumberous note 
suggests all that August has, of delicious, dreamy 
repose and sunshine. And (as there are bores in 
the pleasantest society) there was the profanum 
vulgus of mosquitoes, bloodthirsty pirates, whose 
insatiable desire of human blood is an anomaly I 
can neither comprehend nor tolerate, and against 
whom I always wage an unscrupulous warfare. 
Of late, I have somewhat “come it over them,” 
by wearing kid gloves, and kindling a fire (a 
small private fire at the end of a cigar is some- 
times efficacious) ; but where there is work to be 
done, this is often neglected. Sometimes a small 
spider attached his web to my canvass, and some- 
times a little green measuring worm came along 
taking its dimensions, as if he were some fairy’s 
servant—cousin to Moth and Mustard-seed—sent 





to measure it for a frame, or perhaps order a pic- 
' ture just its size, for some invisible patron. And 
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when on the outskirts of the wood, the butterfly 
and the humble-bee, led by their idle curiosity, 
would pay me a brief visit; or the grasshopper, 
with black wings tipped with yellow, danced a 
ballet in the air, snapping his castanets over my 
head; or the lazy cows came, to stare at my 
white sketching-umbrella, and vote me an in- 
truder into their shady lounging-places. 
Pleasanter companions these (always except- 
ing the mosquitoes) than the specimens of huma- 
nity that sometimes came across me, though they, 
too, often interested and amused me. For a 
landscape painter, carrying his painting “ traps,” 
is a rara avis among them, and a perpetual mys- 
tery. One country fellow, eyeing my paint-box, 
camp-stool, and umbrella, took me fora pedlar, with 
“ watches and rings;” another simple-minded wo- 
man thought there was “physic there,” and con- 
founding me with an itinerant doctor, begged for 
medicine for the childer; another asked me if I was 
taking“ the dimensions and elevations of the moun- 
tings, with the view ofmakinga map?” One thinks 
I am going a-fishing, and another that I am going 
a-shooting; and an Irish labourer, after looking 
over my shoulder and watching the progress of 
the picture for a long time in silence, breaks out 
with what he intended for a compliment : “ Well, 
there’s many a mon that can’t do aven that !” 
But alone, or with some brother Brush within 
hail, planted upon his tripod stool, in some shady 
nook, of a fine summer’s day, and engaged in 
transferring to canvass some piece of nature that 
he loves, and which shapes itself into picture as 
he goes on, what inexhaustible pleasure has the 
landscape painter! Like poetry, painting is then 
its own reward. Time passes only too swiftly, 
and lets the golden summer days slip away one 
by one, like golden coins from his purse. Then 
so much seems unaccomplished. Nature opens 
door after door into chambers of delight and 
beauty, which the artist never explored before. 
And if he be a poet in feeling (which every 
painter should be), what fancies, what ideal pic- 
tures do not her varied phases and effects sug- 
gest! The sunrise and sunset on mountains, 
trees, and streams—the woods of summer and of 
autumn—the wonderful skies in all their glorious 
and touching alternations—the outgoings of the 
morning and evening,—everywhere unlock some 
sweeter and more private dream, which he would 
give worlds to embody. Calin and storm, sun- 
light and moonlight, forest and field, and rock 
and waterfall,—with such magic keys in his hand, 
how can he fail to paint like a poet? Every- 
where the infinite beauty bathes his soul as in a 
river—how can he fail to bear away some of the 
“Elysian water-drops,” and distil them through 
the alembic of his art? The painter who does 
not feel that nature is all poetry, had better take 
to house-painting or white-washing. Whatever 
his execution may be, he misses the soul of art. 
Academical training is but reading and writing. 
He must wed these to ideas. Literal nature 
must be warmed by feeling, and lit by imagina- 
tion. Every picture should be a poem; it should 
tell some story, or embody some idea, or appeal 
in some way to the love of the Beautiful. For 
all Art is but a mosaic pavement for the mind to 
step upon, as it moves onward to its inmost 
sanctuaries. It is a means rather than an end. 
It is but an education of the spirit into that which 
it suggests. It for ever points on and on, as all 
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symbols should, towards central and _ interior 
truths. 

But I am transgressing somewhat on the lec- 
turer’s domains, and warn myself off in time. I 
would go back to the woods—or, rather, up the 
mountains, into the regions of wilder scenery ; 
where the great hemlocks and black birches 
tower above one another in wild centennial 
grandeur; where, by the side of the narrow 
path, the stream brawls, and gurgles, and plunges 
over huge rocks, or under immense logs that 
have fallen across, some of them old and moss- 
covered, others freshly splintered by some late 
storm; where the rocks lie huddled together, 
some smooth and worn by the water, others 
showing all their strata, and clothed with beautiful 
lichens ; where the deep gorge drips with dewy 
coolness, and the vision of Kubla Khan is real- 
ized :-— 

“That deep, romantic chasm, that slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ;— 

A savage place,—as holy and enchanted 


As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover ;” 


and where, high up through the arches of twink- 
ling leaves, the sun-tipped waterfall spins down 
the giddy precipice of wet rocks, its falling silver 
melting below into mist. Or I would still climb 
upward, till I stand on the mountain-top, and see 
the vast, cloudlike, misty landscape below me,— 
as if the world were all mapped out there ; woods 
beyond woods, fields beyond fields, little glim- 
mering towns and blue threads of rivers, and the 
highest mountains of neighbouring states dwarfed 
by our position. Higher I cannot go, unless I 
take a balloon and float away among those piles 
of clouds. But this I desire not; for the common 
things of mother Earth content me; and I de- 
scend, cheerful and exhilarated, into the valley 
once more. 

But I often balanced in my own mind the 
advantages and disadvantages of the artist’s 
relation towards Nature. In some respects, the 
artist has a better outlook into God’s world of 
beauty than the poet, and vice versd. I sometimes 
have felt as though it were a contracting habit 
for the mind,—this of perpetual view-hunting ;— 
carrying home samples of divine Nature done up 
in little in the top of a paint-box. But now I 
rejoice, when, in my winter studio, I can spread 
out my summer studies, and recall through them 
the beautiful season and places which gave them 
being. Here the painter feels how small things 
may suggest greater,—the drop of water image 
the firmament. If the poet dreams dreams in 
the woods, he may see them all scattered by the 
ungenial glare of the city. But the painter has a 
tangible satisfaction in the least bit he has taken 
from Nature. Thus, tourists who can sketch 
ever so roughly are envied by those who have 
not thus stopped the holes in their memories, 
but, like the sieves of the Danaides, let slip all 
they have seen in their travels. Dear Italy! 
what a dream indeed thou wouldst be but for 
these portfolios and sketch-books around us! 
Loose leaves and outlines, once thought nothing 
of, now have to us a worth and beauty only 
appreciable to us, and those who were there 
with us. The truth is that few people really 
see things as they are, till they are in the habit of 
sketching them. Then they begin to lie like 
pictures in our minds, and there is no end there 
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to the halls of our private galleries. And if I| 
were writing an essay on Education, I should 
urge this point,—that every child should be taught 
Drawing, if only that he may see what there is 
in this beautiful world. Add to this seeing eye 
the mechanical skill, and you have the material 
part of the artist; but it needs a strong infusion 
of the poetic temperament before you have the 
spiritual—which is the light that informs and 
irradiates all. 

Yet Nature is such a magical solvent of all the 
hard, lumpy organizations that get mixed in her 
currents, that she comes near making us all poets 
and artists. She is the great central mesmerizer. 
We fall into trances, and almost abnormal spheres 
of life, when we yield ourselves to her power. 
The country is (without meaning a pun) per- 
petual champagne to most of us. Or, rather, we 
are the champagne, bottled up and cellared in 
cities, and Nature and the sweet summer-time 
only loosen the corks, and the spirits in prison 
escape, like fixed air, into their native element. 
Thanks, perpetual thanks, for the woods!—for 
every green tree that lifts its leafy head and 
stretches its dark gray arms into the summer 
air. Oh, beautiful Summer! that bringest such 
verdant glory to the earth, and, in the cool 
shadows and soft whisperings of these high, 
interlacing branches, sendest to the heart of man, 
woman, and child, yea, even to the dumb cattle, 
such tranquillity and peace! No wonder that 
woods were held sacred in olden times. No 
wonder that poetry and mythology have so 
fondly idealized them as the dwelling-places of 
fauns, hamadryads, and fairies. Here it is that | 
the aspirations of the heart have found their 
most expressive symbols. What truly devout 
worshipper can stand beneath the tall, majestic 
trunks, with their overarching, interlocking boughs 
and leaves, without feeling that he is in a cathe- 
dral, evidently the archetype of the noble Gothic 
architecture which is everywhere the favourite 
style of Christian churches? Religion came first 
into the solemn woods to worship the Great 
Spirit; and, in after times, these “ first temples” 





were reproduced by Art in the pillars, and arches, 





and fantastic carvings, of Catholic Europe. Thus 
those old artists and builders preserved and im- 
mortalized in stone their memory of the majestic 
woods, for they were haunted by the great 
images of Nature, till their dreams took shape 
in a corresponding world of Art. 

And no less sacred are the woods to the muses 
of poetry, painting, and music. Who can enter- 
tain any but beautiful thoughts here? Who 
would not willingly be a bard, an artist, a min- 
strel, under these cool skylights of transparent 
leaves and sun-flecked branches? Here is no 
discord, no anxiety, no heart-weariness, no grovel- 
ling appetites, no morbid fear of the world and 
its heartless conventionalisms. But here is peace 
and rest. Here are sweet thoughts and fancies. 
Here we are locked to the heart of Nature, and 
feel the same spirit thrilling through her and us. 
We breathe the same breath, we are filled with 
the same joy with which the Infinite Fountain 
of Love inspires her. 

With invisible spirits, too, we hold communion ; 
for here noble thoughts, wedded to apt words, 
well up in our souls; we are taken into the 
sphere of the great poets of the mighty Past, 
while the melodies of Shakspeare or Milton rise 
to our lips. Here, with sketch-book or canvass, 
we can revel in form and colour, in light and 
shade, sitting in the same green studio with 
Claude or Poussin; or here, with Bellini or Bee- 
thoven, go singing on our way. 

To the lover of the country, this strain will 
not seem highflown or exaggerated. For what 
words can ever adequately express the mystery, 
and loveliness, and inexhaustible wealth of Na- 
ture? The wonder is, that we do not more 
readily take the hue of what passes before us, 
and become poets and artists, not in sudden 
spirts and flashes, but continuously and habitu- 
ally. Then rather let us hopefully prophesy of 
the time when, as these revelations of God are 
incessant, a flowing river of delight and instruc- 
tion ; so the soul of man shall be a corresponding 
receiver thereof, and his interjor nature be a 
true reflection of the Kosmos,—the immense world 
of Beauty that for ever shines around us. 
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Is it of summer’s affluence she dreams,— 

Of some wild haunt beside her native streams, 
Rich with historic legends? Ah! too fair, 
The arbutus sheds its full aroma there ; 

Too glowingly the sunset lingers still 

Upon the Theban wave—the classic hill— 
For that pale prophetess ; for there, ’mid fame, 
The silent homage, or the wild acclaim 

Of thousands, she hath turned to weep,— 

To sigh for some lone grave of quiet sleep! 


Ask not the gifted of their loneliness,— 

A spirit-song, that breathes of earth’s distress! 
The heart, a wasting, grasping crucible, 
Where visionary thoughts for ever dwell! 

A Memnon life, with that mysterious strain, 





That wakes at morn to die with day again; 


MORRIS. 


In earth’s unconscious crowds the soul is spent 
With its own dower—deep and turbulent! 


Yet were her dreams of home, of happy hours, 
When inspiration woke amid the bowers 

Of childhood—of the linden tree, 

Beneath whose shade her own rapt melody 
Rose with a burning and subduing tone, 

A voice oracular—till then unknown 

To the young Sibyl—till that voice became 

A proud inheritance—a Delphic name! 


No cypress waves above her lowly tomb— 
’Tis not the haunt of sorrow or of gloom ; 
But loving voices gather round to bless 
The last repose of the sad Pythoness ! 
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THE NATIONALITY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ITS CHARACTER AND INSPIRATION. 


BY HENRY A. CLARK. 


A NATIONAL literature, to be worthy of the 
name, must exhibit the strong, peculiar traits, 
embody the feelings, partake of the prejudices, 
and illustrate the originality of a people. The 
opinion has been propounded with much seem- 
ing honesty by critics, both at home and abroad, 
that we have no material for a national literature. 
and therefore, as a very clear and indisputable 
deduction, we have not, and cannot have a litera- 
ture of our own. 

We beg leave to appeal from this decision, 
believing as we do, that the material for the 
structure is in’ no wise lacking, and that there 
are not wanting the hands of the builders; that 
if we have no national literature (which we by 
no means admit), it arises from other causes than 
these. 

While we have all that material which is 
common to the children of genius everywhere 
and in every age, we shall endeavour to show 
that we have much of a superior and peculiar 
excellence, which is either indigenous and exclu- 
sively pertaining to us, or found in original and 
striking combination here. We have the finest 
and most enduring stones, that need only to be 
set in their appropriate places, under the protec- 
tion of equal laws and fostering institutions, to 
rise in chaste and stately proportions,—a magni- 
ficent temple, unsurpassed in splendour, stability, 
and beauty; compelling the admiration of man- 
kind, and defying in its massive strength, “ the 
tooth of time and rasure of oblivion.” Wherever 
God has created human beings with hearts to 
feel—souls to aspire—and energies to achieve— 
there is material for the poet, scholar, and philo- 
sopher. No critic would deny that the human 
heart exists here, in all its moods, and passions, 
and strange workings; here, are all the varieties 
of that complicated being, man, exhibiting his 
mental qualities, his individual traits, pecu- 
liarities, and eccentricities, as prominently, as 
poetically, as sorrowfully, and as ludicrously, as 
in lands beyond the seas. If we lack the material, 
it is not because man’s heart, with its feelings, 
and its passions, is changed,—it is not because 
men are essentially different now, from men of a 
former age,—it is not because our struggling 
multitudes do nothing, think nothing worthy the 
recording pen of the poet, the analyzing thought 
of the philosopher, or the deep investigations of 
the scholar. 

There is material for our literature in the 
human heart,—in the American heart. 

There is, likewise, material for our literature in 
American history. Much has been said of its 
barrenness—of our want of traditionary lore and 
fabulous story, sources from which so much of 
the literature of the old world has been derived. 
It is true, we have no dark and mysterious origin, 





no dimly-seen ages, peopled by fancy with 
mythological absurdities and monstrous Gods. 
We have no Jupiter shaking Olympus with his 
nod,—no Venus born from the froth of the sea. 
We have no painful records of barbarian rule, 
when fear reigned supreme,—the weak were the 
prey of the strong, and all acted upon 


—— “The simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can.” 


We have no records of civilization sinking into 
disastrous darkness, and almost extinguished by 
the leaden weight of stagnant ages. We have 
no crumbling and ivy-clad castles, telling us of 
feudal pomps and sovereignty,—no_ knight-er- 
rantry, nor holy wars. These, and such as these, 
are themes for the European muse, who hears the 
voices of hoar antiquity as they steal along the 
echoing, arches of palaces,—through the dim 
vaults of cloistered cells,—in the rustling of the 
crusader’s banners,—in the rush of steeds and 
the clash of lances, and who takes up the wild 
strain as it glides down the past, waking his 
harp of song to martial melody. 

The themes for our muse are holier far— 
themes that touch the heart with a softer influ- 
ence, and waken tenderer feelings. Looking back 
into our past, far in the dim years, we behold 
that mysterious people who inhabited this conti- 
nent long before the advent of our fathers, and 
whose origin is wrapt in profound oblivion. We 
see them in their might, exercising undisputed do- 
minion over this land,—and we see them in their 
weakness wasting away like the mist, and rolling 
back toward the shores of the Pacific. Here is a 
theme, both for song and for historical research. 
Immense tribes of people, who lived and died 
with all the varied passions and emotions of man 
in all time—whose dust has enriched the earth 
for succeeding generations of a strange people 
destined to sweep them from the land. Where 
our temples arise, consecrated to the one living 
and true God, their aspirations rose to the Great 
Father of their race, from the dusky aisles of a 
forest sanctuary. How much room is here for 
speculative thought, that takes hold upon the 
great problems of national origin and the divisions 
of the human family! How many broken links 
has the antiquarian to unite—how many frag- 
mentary inscriptions has the scholar to decipher 
and complete and interpret! How many broken 
strains stealing through the air, from the “ mute 
lyre” of the poet of the past, has the American poet 
to treasure up and combine in new and ravishing 
strains, that shall fall upon the ears of remote 
posterity,—the voice of a buried world! 

Much, very much, has been said and sung ot 
this unfortunate race, who have passed away 
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with their primeval forests, in the pathway of the 
advancing white man, and to some the story of 
their fate seems trite. Still, we believe there are 
chords yet to be added to the American harp of 
song that shall vibrate to the mournful tale. 
Those mysterious mounds, which rise like mighty 
mausoleums all over our Western plains,—the 
ancient castles of the dead;—call upon the poet 
to give them, at least, a fanciful origin; half-ob- 
literated footsteps of the past are stamped upon 
the soil of the new world, that the poet’s eye 
must decipher ; like the trained Indian hunter, he 
must tell from the just visible impress, where 
the unseen stranger passed, and who he was. 
It may be that his fanciful ideal is yet to inter- 
pret the mysterious letters of the past, that the 
eye of the scholar turns from in despair. Fancy 
has at times guided the slow footsteps of science 
to brilliant discoveries. 

Our own past, though not hidden in the mist 
of remote antiquity, contains seeds of thought 
which have yet to be drawn into a growth, which 
we cannot now fully conceive and depict, and 
will bear flowers and fruit for the admiration, the 
instruction, the healing of the nations. While a 
high poetic grandeur surrounds the events of our 
history—recent though it be—those events bear 
in themselves. the germinating principles, which 
shall engage the highest power of human inves- 
tigation, take hold upon the deepest interests of 
humanity, and penetrate the frame of human 
society in all lands for ages to come. Romance 
may revel in the dim walks of the forest, and in 
the struggles of advancing civilization, and find 
noble themes in the contests that separated us 
from the sway of European power. There she 
has already found a wide realm, and will con- 
tinue to subjugate new fields in which to display 
her magic power. But pre-eminently, as the 
fountain of political and moral principles, exhi- 
bited in marked contrast to the decaying policy 
of the old world, and shooting out on a wider 
theatre than the olden time has ever afforded, the 
history of this nation will offer a problem deepen- 
ing in interest with every year of existence, that 
shall challenge the powers of the philosopher, 
and modify the political science of the world. 
The independence of these states was a new crea- 
tion, and many a telescope will be hereafter 
pointed at this constellation, whose circles many 
have feared to trace, in doubt whether to deem 
it a doleful host of disordered meteors, or the 
revelations of a new firmament. As its light has 
travelled through the sky with increasing steadi- 
ness, power, and beauty, it will awaken thought, 
and compel the sages who would understand the 
high relations of the world, to note and investi- 
gate the laws of its motions. Thus, “till the last 
syllable of recorded time,’ new interest will 
cluster around the Mayflower, the Rock of Ply- 
mouth, “the Cradle of Liberty,” “the Hall of 
Independence,” the grave of Washington. 

As a theme for description—as a source of 
poetic inspiration—as a powerful force in mould- 
ing the mind, the imagination, and the affections, 
natural scenery holds a high place. The un- 
equalled beauty and magnificence of nature’s gifts 
to this land, and the prodigal variety with which 
they are poured forth, need only be mentioned, 
That was an unanswerable question which was 
propounded toa fretful Englishman, whose dis- 
paraging bitterness and national self-sufficiency 








were not suspended even by a thunderstorm 
among the Alleghanies. His American friend, 
who had listened to his complaints for a long 
time, half-amused and half-vexed, quietly asked, 
“Have you got any better THUNDER AND LIGHT- 
NING than that in Old England ?” 

We have dwelt upon this point, that America 
has materials within herself for building up a 
native literature, because it seemed necessary to 
reply to those who have made it a matter of 
doubt, and not because it can have a conclusive 
effect either way, in determining the main ques- 
tion. For ourselves, we must avow the belief 
that there is much of unworthy cant in some of 
our popular criticism. American writers are 
severely censured, because they do not confine 
themselves to “native themes,” and it is more 
than intimated that it is no part of their “ mission” 
to illustrate European ‘iistory and _ literature. 
Every such enterprise, how daring and skilful 
soever, is laid to the account of imitation, and 
made to detract from the originality of our authors. 

But why? If an American artist happens to 
form a statue of Italian marble, is not the work 
his own, as much as if it were quarried from the 
hills of New England? And if our mountains 
had, unhappily, been destitute of marble, must 
monumental! triumph have been wrought only in 
brass and iron, in order to be “native?” We 
might as rationally shut ourselves up from all 
communication with the rest of the world—erect 
a Chinese wall—in order to keep ourselves from 
foreign influence. Originality is not so easily 
lost, that it need be hermetically sealed. He 
who in birth, education, habits, feelings, and 
principles, is a true American, if he have within 
him the powers of genius, may gather spoil of all 
people, and tongues, and nations, and it will be 
his own and his country’s for ever. 

By being Americans, we do not cease to be 
MEN. Whatever has interest for humanity is ours. 
Every theme that respects the happiness, the 
interest, the passions, the affections of human 
nature, has a claim upon us; and we believe that 
nowhere will that earnest feeling of human bro- 
therhood be more freely acknowledged, more 
tenderly felt, and more powerfully acted on, than 
in America. In common, then, with those of 
every age and clime, American authors, as their 
genius may prompt them, will enter upon the 
wide fields of philosophy, theology, science, poetry, 
criticism, and history; will aid in pushing inves- 
tigation toward the farthest bounds of attainable 
knowledge, and do their full share in the work 
of advancing civilization and refinement, both in 
this and other lands. 

Our criticism should no longer place American 
mind in a false position. Let no one think of 
confining the energies of our gifted sons to this 
continent. Mind overleaps geographical boun- 
daries, and breaks political barriers, as easily as 
Samson snapped asunder the strong cords of the 
Philistines. Beautifully and truly are we told of 
the REPUBLIC of letters. Literature is a common 
field, where perfect equality reigns, and no posi- 
tion can be exclusively assigned to any man, but 
all are at liberty to range through the whole 
domain, “ at their own sweet will.” 

Thus, whether we look at that which pecu- 
liarly opens itself as the field of effort for Ameri- 
can authors, or assert their essential equality and 
perfect title to compete with all others, the empire 
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of the mind and heart, there is abundant material 
for the upbuilding and perfection of our literature. 


There are also the builders, in whose hands 
we may feel an assurance that the work will go 
forward with skill and power. 

The American character is the result of an 
admixture of various national elements, in a new 
land, in the midst of scenery the most sublime, 
and of events calculated to form and develope the 
highest strength and beauty. All the nations of 
Europe were sifted, to furnish the seed from 
which this nation has sprung up. English, French, 
German, and other blood, have mingled together 
in a rich combination, and form a stream of 
peculiar vitality and healthfulness. Of the com- 
ponent qualities that go to make up the American 
character, much the greater and more valuable 
portion is derived from the English. England 
settled most of the original colonies, and of the 
new states at the west of New England has 
been the mother and founder. Our manners and 
customs were learned in the ancestral halls, by 
the cheerful hearths, on the village greens of 
“merrie England.” We share in the triumphs of 
English arms in the Crusades, on the fields of 
France, and on the ocean, in the olden time; for 
they were wrought by our fathers. The rights 
which our Revolutionary sires claimed in 1775, 
were “the rights of Englishmen,” secured ages 
before at Runnymede, embodied in the Petition 
of Right presented by the commons to the faith- 
less Charles—the violation of which overturned 
the monarchy, and the peril of which caused the 
second revolution of 1688. Speaking the same 
language, we claim, and rejoice in, the fame of 
Shakspeare and Milton, and of Hampden, Crom- 
well, Russell, and Sydney. We have the civili- 
zation of England transplanted and enriched by 
tributary streams from all other nations. 

And, what is of more importance, the founda- 
tions of our country were laid by the very elect 
of nations, by the purest and noblest of the earth. 
They were banished men, whose crimes were 
independence of thought, fearlessness of opinion, 
integrity of heart, and inflexible adherence to the 
lessons of truth and the dictates of conscience. 
They were men of whom the Old World was 
not worthy. Others came through a love of 
adventure, too hardy and vigorous in their frames 
and energetic in their spirits to be contented in 
the stereotyped society of Europe. Composed 
of such materials, how should we fail to find 
here those qualities which insure success in the 
pursuit of every excellence? Cast in such a 
favoured home, under the purest and noblest 
tuition of Nature, with the quickening influence 
of freedom and equality, the high impulses that 
struggle in American bosoms will make their 
way, in spite of opposition, to the utmost limits 
of human power. 

In this late period of the history of the world, 
time has brought down and poured in upon us 
the accumulated treasures of ages. Our literature 
bears the impress of time; it is moulded by the 
influence of the sages and poets of old. We 
distinguish in it the Doric and Ionic accent, to 
whose musical cadence, ages ago, 


“Tlissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentlest murmurs.” 


Goth, Saracen, and Provengal, have aided in 
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some degree in its structure ; and, in late years, 
who can say how much it has been fed by the 
overflowing stream of German philosophy and 
song ? 

These diverse elements incorporating them- 
selves into our literature, while they invigorate 
it and add to its compass, cannot detract from its 
originality. It will be American, because all 
these spoils of Time are gathered by active and 
energetic minds, who know how to assimilate 
them and make them their own. They will be 
cast into a furnace of burning thought, and that 
concentrated heat will fuse them into one stream 
of molten gold, ready to be moulded into forms 
of original beauty. 

Such are the materials of American literature, 
and such, we may claim, are the men who are 
destined to employ them in a manner that shall 
make our land as illustrious in letters, as she bids 
fair to be in freedom and power. 

And what has been the fruit of all this? 
What has America done to add to the intellectual 
treasures of the race? This question we are 
bound to ask and to answer. If two hundred 
years since the settlement, and seventy-five years 
since the independence, of the United States, 
have flown by, bearing no traces of intellectual 
and imaginative power upon their wings, it is 
but a sad commentary on our reasoning. This 
question we are prepared to answer, and, we 
hope, satisfactorily. 

Literature, in its largest signification, includes 
all the productions which go to make up the 
intellectual food of men,—all that is read for in- 
struction or amusement. In a more limited 
sense, the term is employed to denote that por 
tion of the mass of reading which is polite and 
refined ; as poetry, criticism, fiction, characteristic 
and descriptive essays. We are content to use it 
in either sense. 

From the establishment of the first printing- 
press on this continent to the present time, a 
large and increasing proportion of the books read 
in this country have been of American authorship. 
An inspection of public and private libraries, of 
the critical press, and of the most familiar quota- 
tions, proves this. Such a fact forms a strong 
prima facie proof of independent and original 
literary productiveness. This has not arisen 
from the scarcity of foreign books. Competition 
has been free. Foreign authors have no copy- 
right here, but, free as the air and the sunshine, 
their works have been reprinted from the first, 
and have overflowed the whole land. Yet our 
authors have not been swept away and lost in 
this competition. They have borne up against 
the flood and maintained their rank, some of 
them with not a little honour and profit, and 
have sent an answering stream of thought across 
the Atlantic. Their names are the property of 
mankind. 

America, then, produces books; there is the 
outward sign of a literature. What is theig cha- 
racter ? 

Conspicuous among the causes of American 
emigration, religious persecution must be ranked. 
The first settlers of New England, and of some 
other colonies, were banished for conscience’ 
sake. Their minds rested with a more hearty 
devotion on religious truth; it engaged their 
thoughts and feelings more exclusively than any 
other. Theological literature, therefore, stands 
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first; and, in this department, no nation has, should adorn a monarchy, which declared them 
gone beyond us, unless it be Germany. Jonathan | rebels and out of its protection ! 
Edwards, by the confession of British critics, was If any are not satisfied with the present, we 
the greatest theologian of modern times. With | can only say that if they will but wait with 
his name may be joined those of Dwight, Hop- | patience, they shall be amply satisfied ere long. 
kins, Bellamy, Griffin, Emmons, Channing, and | “ Patience wanted a nightingale, Patience waited, 
of those now upon the stage,—Stuart, Robinson, | and the egg sang.” 
Alexander, Beecher, Barnes, Taylor, and a host Of poetry, we have as much as could be ex- 
of others. In fact, theological science is so rapidly | pected, of “ the most favoured nation.” We have, 
advancing (and in this advancement America | it is true, no great epic; and England, in all her 
leads), that it is perhaps more embarrassing to | centuries, has produced but one that lives. The 
speak of living names than in any other depart- | remainder, of which Southey spawned four or 
ment. five, may be preserved in libraries and collec- 
Metaphysics has been so allied to theology, | #5; like so many insects impaled in museums, 
and Ethics still more so, that we must repeat the but they will not be read. Neither have we any 
names of Edwards and Emmons, and join those | 8T¢at amount of dramatic poetry; and in this 
of Upham, Wayland, Marsh, and Tappan. department, though modern England has done 
Closely allied to this in the order of time and considerable, we may be permitted to express a 
of interest come Politics. If religion, as the doubt whether any large portion of her produe- 
moving cause of their emigration, claimed the | tions in this kind will take a permanem ptice in 
first place in the regard of our fathers, their dis- | the re of the world. And besides, the 
putes with the mother country, their indepen- moral an religious air of this country, and 
dence, and the establishment of new systems of nearly all our ecclesiastical influence, has been = 
government, compelled them to engage in the mney exerted agua theatres, natant lie with a4 
careful study of political science. Necessity — weight “ae the pursuant of dramatic fame. 
having originated the pursuit here, the minds of 4 varies — oe so — orien per as 
the people have never been diverted from it; to detract from our claim to @ distinguished place 
and nowhere on the whole face of the earth has | fF the poetry of America. That is the best por- 
there been exhibited such earnestness and con- | 40? of a nation o paeny, which eerste bind to 
stancy in the investigation of this subject. The | the hearts of all its people the history of Me onrly 
writings of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Marshall, greatness, to quicken the keen sensibilities of 


Ames, Jefferson, and Adams, the fathers or de- en at oe oe a to ~— ~~ 
fenders of the Constitution, are invaluable contri- | Shak 6 ee all Stiere ee vo " 3 , f 
butions to political science; and Story, who has | Se 4 . a ven Seen Se 
, -_ their immortal lines had been condemned to 
just departed, and Kent, and statesmen yet living | Ghiiuion. ecteiiad diy: Wak eek thal tea! tee 
among us as pre-eminent, have been sear ’ ’ 





worthy successors of the venerable founders of literature of Great Britain would still continue a 
the republic noble monument of greatness; and we should 
bmi : ; still hang enraptured over the dovely conceits of 
Of historians, we will but write the names of Cowley, the tender lays of Waller, the Weighty 
Marshall, Prescott, Bancroft, Reser Wheaton, and vigorous lines of Dryden, the polished and 
and Irving; and of biographers, their name is | witty essays of Pope, the beautiful, cherished pic- 
legion. Marshall and Sparks have each gained | 4,65 of Thomson, who is the bosom companion 
an enviable rank ; and one almost doubts whether ‘ ; agen . 
or no the latter should also stand among _his- qeaeeey sovee of SNe; es We EER SEaeee 
: nop PREY vos 8 our hearts the lines so full of sweetness, human 
torians, for, as contributions to historical science, 


p tend 1 i G 
his Biographies are unrivalled. Irving and SORIENEN, GRE CREE Mey SS Se 


. ; Cowper, and Burns. And not less should we 
Cooper, also Paulding, Mackenzie, Bush, Knowles, rejoice in the effulgent lights of the century, Camp- 
and a crowd whose names would “cumber the 


- . bell, Rogers, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Wordsworth, 
ground, have gained an honourable ~—T Southey, Shelley, and the goodly number of our 
Fiction, Poetry, and that almost indefinable | cotemporaries, whom we have not space to men- 
species of writing yclept “ Essays,” are naturally | tion. 
of a later growth. They are the result of in- And we have a goodly portion of the verse 
creased wealth and leisure—if not in writers— | which is the dearest music of the heart,—lyrics, 
in the nation. But from the beginning these | that stir the bosom and awaken thoughts, “ too 
have been cultivated to an extent honourable to deep for tears ;” majestic meditative poems, that 


the nation. The essays of Franklin, Hopkins, take hold upon the inmost and mostsubtle chords 
Dennie, and Ames, gave pleasing promise of a | of the soul: love poems, 


better future, which the productions of Irving, ie eine 
Cooper, Paulding, Brown, Hawthorne, the Eve- Bg on a fw familiar things, 
retts, Ware, Sedgwick, and the host of miscella- Senge Gr tae Beers, 


nists who sustain our periodical press, sufficiently | and descriptive verse, that has all the grandeur 
fulfil. of American nature. We might bring to our aid 
It is fashionable for British writers to claim | the highest of all proofs,—that of detailed quota- 
Franklin, Edwards, and other early American | tion; but we cannot trespass too far upon the 
authors, as British, because born under allegiance | patience of the reader. A particular statement 
to the British king. It is enough to say that they | of some of the achievements of American genius 
cast off their king, and that His Majesty could as | will be expected, and we are ready to specify 
lawfully claim their allegiance, after acknowledg- | some names and works that are the rarest and 
ing their independence, as Her Majesty’s subjects | most estimable treasures of our land. 
of the critical fraternity can claim their fame at| Bryant has a European as well as American 
this day. It is modest to ask that their laurels ' fame, and he deserves it. He is the poet of 
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the American forest, of the wild flower, and the 
falling leaf; of the “glazed and gleaming snow 
of winter,” and the evening wind of summer, to 
which he talks as to a“ familiar friend.” He is the 
poet of the “sad and solemn night,” and of day’s 
“ beautiful, boundless firmament.” In his descrip- 
tions, we cannot fail to perceive how wonderfully 
true he is to every phase of nature, and his more 
wonderful personification of things inanimate. 
This it is which gives a high energy to his verse, 
that few can equal. When he tells us that the 
autumnal woods “have put their glories on,” “ the 
sun has drank the dew,’ “the young twig has 
spread its plaited tissues to the light,” “ the glorious 
hosts of light walk the dark hemisphere ;” and 
when he bids us lose ourselves 


“Tn the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings !” 


we feel that we are in company with a most 
powerful spirit, who infuses into his utterance the 
vital energies of all living nature. 

Yet it is not so much in describing, as in inter- 
preting nature, that Mr. Bryant excels. He links 
natural forms to the moral feelings, and draws 
lessons of purity, hope, and joy, from every run- 
ning stream, and falling leaf, and springing flower. 
In the unvarying courses of the stars, he reads the 
expression of Heaven’s unchanging law of duty, 
and in his hymn to the “ North Star,” one of the 
brightest emanations of his genius, how calmly 
does he repose on that watch-star of creation, as 


“ A beauteous type of that unchanging God, 
That bright, eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way !” 


And “ Thanatopsis,” who can mark its mingling 
of delicate beauty, with as truly liturgical solem- 
nity, wRhout feeling that he listens to one who is 
indeed “ of nature’s inner shrine the priest!” His 
severe taste, his delicate choice of words, his 
purity and modesty, are unrivalled. With pride 
we claim William Cullen Bryant as ours, and his 
works as a noble contribution to American lite- 
rature. 2 

As a lyric poet, few can compare advanta- 
geously with HaLLEcK; and to his imaginative 
power and sparkling wit we owe some of the 
most delightful verse that was ever woven out of 
the English language. He has the art of versifi- 
cation, by which the utmost power of articulate 
harmony is secured, in richer measures than 
almost any other poet in the world. The tones 
of his lyrics peal upon the ear alternately with 
the martial swell of a trumpet, and with the dis- 
solving sweetness and wild whisper of the Aolian 
harp. His fame is doubly sure, for while he is 
idolized at home, and will be cherished wherever 
the English language is spoken, he is enthroned 
in the affections of strange people. The Scotsman 
will never forget him who “ wrote so beautifully 
of Burns,” nor can Greece fail to reverence and 
love him, so long as she treasures up the name 
and fame of Marco Bozzaris. 

How beautifully W1LL1s weaves into his verse 
the choicest expressions of our Saxon mother 
tongue! The refinement and delicacy with 
which he depicts emotions—the exactness with 
which he embodies thoughts, and sets before us 
the workings of the mind, as distinctly as if they 
were furnished with a corporeal investure—his 





evident congeniality with both man and nature, 
both society and solitude—show altogether a most 
singularly original combination of brilliant quali- 
ties, that make him, in his peculiar walk, un- 
rivalled. If the perfection of art is the conceal- 
ment of art, Mr. Willis has certainly attained to 
it. 

For the finest images from nature, invested by 
the light of a glowing imagination; for thoughts 
wrought with a master’s skill, “out of the very 
marble of the mind ;” for beauty arrayed in the 
simplicity dictated by a most severe taste, com- 
mend us to the writings of LonarELLow. We 
would rather have his chances for immortality as 
a poet, than those of any other in the land, Bryant 
and Halleck excepted; and the time may come 
when all exceptions will be superfluous. 

We would gladly speak at length of Dana, 
PERCIVAL, SPRAGUE, the melancholy BRAINARD, 
WHITTIER, PIERPONT, of STREET, a perfect master 
of minute description, faithful as the daguerreo- 
type; and not least, because last mentioned, the 
lamented painter-poet, WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
But we have lingered too long in the company of 
these shining ones. 

Our notices of literary achievements of this 
land have necessarily been brief, a mere cata- 
logue of names and books. And we have not 
attempted anything more, than to show that some- 
thing has been done, and worthily done, to vindi- 
cate our literature from the derogatory aspersions 
of malignant, and the weak admissions of hesi- 
tating criticism. In general, we may sum up our 
observations on this point, by remarking that we 
can point to as large an amount contributed by 
Americans for the instruction, refinement, and 
enjoyment of mankind, as has been shown by 
any other nation in the same space of time, taking 
into account disparities of population and wealth. 
We have aided in the cultivation of the natural, 
metaphysical, ethical, and theological sciences ; 
and in every department have produced works 
that will endure—have set up standards for all 
posterity of all nations. In geography, we may 
here fitly mention the discoveries etlected by our 
Exploring Expedition—the researches into sacred 
geography, which have received the warm ap- 
plause of the old world, and the constant efforts 
that are made to throw light on this and other 
kindred subjects. 

In history, we have first, as was our duty, 
gathered up that of our settlement and Indepen- 
dence. We shall transmit the tale to future ages, 
and to foreign lands, not only as a literature, but 
as a great acted drama, in which the world was 
interested and the whole human race were spec- 
tators. We have cultivated the history of other 
nations on this continent, and of the tribes from 
whom the rations of mother Europe descended 
—the barbarian conquerors of Rome. We have 
contributed to the history of Spain and modern 
Greece, and of the Oriental nations, and our la- 
bours herein have but just begun. 

And in that class of productions that can hardly 
be generalized—in Poetry and Romance, of which 
every original production may be said to exhibit 
a new creation—we have added much to the 
stock of pleasing and original characters, of living 
thoughts, of beautiful pictures, and of songs that 
echo to the whispers of the human heart in every 
clime. 

True, many beardless, and some gray-headed 
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critics, very summarily pronounce our authors 
imitators, and their works the dim reflection of 
the lights of other lands and other days—in par- 
ticular, that they imitate British originals. It is 
marvellous how often this has been repeated 
(and at the same time never attempted to be 
proved) by men who exult in, and by men who 
deplore, the alleged want of an American Litera- 
ture. We call for specifications. What British 
authors did Jonathan Edwards imitate? Who 
framed the model of Cooper’s Leatherstocking ? 
Where is the original of Thanatopsis*—of the 
Skeleton in Armour—of Rip Van Winkle, and 
the Dutch dynasty of New Netherlands? Nowhere 
but in the minds of their authors. They are as 
original as the “ Archangel Ruined,” Hamlet, Sir 
John Falstaff, or Sir Roger de Coverley. 

It is unfortunate that the pride with which our 
authors have been regarded, has led to the use of 
a phraseology, foolish enough in itself, but which 
lends a colour to the charge of imitation. We 
refer to some nicknames that are thought to be 
highly honourable, but are in truth, almost too 
silly to be repeated. Mr. Irving has been called 
the American Goldsmith, Mr. Cooper, the Ame- 
rican Scott, Mr. Bancroft, the American Gibbon, 
and Mrs. Sigourney, the American Hemans. We 
have heard too, of an “ Elia’ (he must be a curi- 





osity—an American “Christian, Englishman, Lon- | 


doner, Templar!) and an American Dickens! 
Now it is true that both Goldsmith and Irving 
exhibit a genial humour, kindness of feeling and 
playful wit; Scott and Cooper are both famed as 
novelists; Gibbon wrote a history, and Mr. Ban- 
croft is engaged (or ought to be), in finishing one ; 
Mrs. Hemans is a poet,—so is Mrs. Sigourney. 
“If you look,” says Fluellen, “on the maps of the 
world, you shall find, in the comparisons between 
Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, look 
you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon, 


and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth. | 


’Tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is salmons in both.” 

In the present condition of American literature, 
there is much that should inspire hope and con- 
fidence in the future. The spirit of investigation 
is abroad and is excited to intense activity. The 
intelligence of the people secures, in the immense 





number of readers, a patronage which is as much | 


superior to that of royal and noble hands, as the 
awards of justice are superior to the doles of 
charity. 
and our increased self-reliance and lofty national 


Our criticism is gaining independence, | 


pride are perceptible in the minds of all our citi- | 


zens. We feel bound, however, to mention two 
things which are of evil omen, which need to be 
rectified, and to which the public attention should 
be diverted by the warning voice of every lover 
of American letters. These are, the attempts 
made to decry the pursuit of classical studies, and 
the want of an international copyright. 

Of the value of the Greek and Roman classics it 
is superfluous to speak, to those who are fami- 
liar with them; and to others, we fear our words 
would be vain. They have nourished the minds 
of Europe and America—they have chastened and 
refined the literature of all modern Christendom 
—and deep traces of their modifying power exist 
on every page which genius has illumined for 
centuries. 

American scholars should hold firmly to their 
ancient benefactors of the human mind, and 
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drink deep at the pure fountain they opened of 
old, whose waters have lost nothing of their clear- 
ness and medicinal virtue. We rejoice that our 
best minds have heartily engaged in the cause of 
classic learning, and can only hope that their in- 
fluence may not be vain. 


Of our international copyright what shall we 
say that has not been said? When politicians 
agree for a political tariff, they do not deny its 
tendency to international rivalry and strife, and 
their strongest argument has respect to interests 
exclusively American. But here, without wishing 
to disparage commercial regulations for our coun- 
try’s benefit, we may point to a measure which 
justice to other nations and to our own alike re 
quires. 

Justice to foreign authors is the highest interest 
of our own. In the name of American Literature 
we ask thatour brethren abroad should no longer 
be made the unwilling instruments of injury to 
ourselves—that a system which robs the noblest 
Englishman, only to. leave our own intellectual 
noblemen— nature’s aristocracy—neglected and 
depressed, should cease at once. The subject 
should be “kept before the people,” and we are 
confident that their self-respect will no longer 
suffer the present unequal laws of copyright to 
rest like a nightmare on our authors. 

The advancement which has been made in 
the fine arts is auspicious to our literature. Poetry, 
painting, and sculpture are sisters, and support 
one another. So long as they exist, they exist 
together, and we may look upon our native artists 
as excellent securities for the progress of our lite- 
rature. Every creation of artistic and imaginative 
beauty, while it adds to the honour of the land, 
becomes a source of inspiration to our ingenious 
and ardent minds, erects the standard of excel- 
lence higher, and gives new and increasing lite- 
rary and critical independence. 

The arts of design we may believe well rooted 
here, and every year gives evidence of their ex- 
panding growth. We rejoice in them for what 
they furnish to adorn our civic temple, and for 
what they promise in time to come. 

And finally, the increasing power, wealth, and 
dignity of our government, give sure token that 
every national attribute shall receive greater ho- 
mage from mankind. Founded in much weak- 
néss—regarded with indifference and contempt 
by the old world, this nation has risen to the ele- 
vation of a “ first-rate power.” Its influence is 
unmistakeable, its power cannot be denied or 
concealed, its policy affects the world, and its 
movements must be studied by every political 
astrologer. It will speedily be the commanding 
planet in the great national horoscope. Every 
year, as it adds to our strength, multiplies our in- 
fluence, and the American auihor may find in that 
title a claim to the respect of the world, and 
gain continually-augmenting motives to urge him 
forward in the endeavour to enwreath the banner 
of his country with unfading laurels, being confi- 
dent that the one shall insure the immortality of 
the other. He need not faint nor be discouraged, 
but, firm in his reliance on himself, his motives, 
his country and his country’s destiny, may build 
a monument more durable than the pyramids. 
He may well be glad who can say, and give 
others cause to say, “ Thank Gop! I, too, am aN 
AMERICAN!” 
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ITALY. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


PURPLE-FRUITED and trailing vines 
Girdle the base of the Apennines. 
Olive, and orange, and lemon trees grow ; 
Fragrant and bright are the flowers that blow; 
From the blue heavens, a wind of balm 
Sighs, like the sound of a cloistered psalm ; 
Odours and music, in mingled wave, 
Slumbering valley and upland lave ; 
Shores of green plains, and temples gray,— 
Where Time has sanctified decay— 
Whose bloom-clad ruins overspread 
The holy and the mighty dead ; 
Rivers, so calm, and deep, and wide, 
And of such pure translucent tide, 
That heaven for ever smiles to see 
Her face returned so lovingly — 
All is more than mortal fair ; 
Nothing of evil, to earth or air, 
Ever stoops or tarries there. 


Such is the land that blooms and shines 
Around the base of the Apennines. 
But midway up the mountain-side, 
Where vapoury hosts, careering wide, 
Sound from the hollow glens afar 
The signals of fantastic war, 
Through winter’s frown, through summer’s smile, 
In many a pillared forest aisle, 
The oak his fluted trunk uprears, 
Gray with the moss of many years, 
But greenly capitaled,—the shield, the shade 
Of ali the tender tenants of the glade. 
There, in that temperate region, flower 
The branches of the woodland bower ; 
There the green larch like emerald gleams; 
There mourns the willow o'er the streams; 
Their arms, thick-woven and combined, 
Rock slowly to the wildest wind ; 
And where their knotted roots unite, 
The bubbling water wells to light ;— 
The infant river, whose cool breath 
Shall fan the fainting land beneath. 


Never the sweet wind blows there 
That waves along the lowland air, 
With soft voluptuous passion rife, 

And fatal unto manhood’s life. 

The breeze is chill, for frosts are near ; 
The steel-blue sky is cold and clear, 
And health goes with the circling year. 


Up, higher yet, the hemlocks throw 
Their long blue shadows o’er the snow. 
The sombre pine, recluse of trees, 
Moans feebly to the heedless breeze. 
In gloomy green, the fir tree, wild,— 
Forgetful Nature’s foster-child,— 

Holds with the storm unceasing strife, 

The outmost picket-guard of life. 

The North breathes there: no blast but brings 
The powdery snow-dust on its wings ; 

No tempering rain bedews the gale; 

But on bare peak and upland vale, 

Full sharply rings the rattling hail. 


And far above, in cloudless light, 
Beyond the tempest’s boldest flight, 





By earthquake rent, by ages worn, 

By the slow-swelling ice-wedge torn, 

The herbless granite, wrenched and riven, 
Alone beneath the arch of heaven, 

With many a splintered pinnacle, 
Cleaves the thin air, serene and still, 

And wears its robes unstained—untrod— 
White-shining in the eyes of God. 

Cold, solemn realm! while far below 
The tides of nations ebb and flow; 

While in the midnight temperate glades 
The thick-leaved forest flowers and fades ; 
While all beneath the milder day 

Bloom forth, bear fruit, and pass away,— 
Bright land of sheen and death! on thee 
No change has been, nor e’er shall be ; 
Thy plains of desolate repose 

Wake not to human joys or woes ; 

No sound, no motion, grave or gay, 
Disturbs thy dread soliloquy, 

Save when the condor clouds the glow 
That glitters o’er thy frozen snow ; 

Or in thy sparry caverns lone, 

The wandering wind doth shriek and moan, 
Calling sad echoes from the stone. 


Such are the base, the belt, the crown, 
Of this bright land of fame. 

Here, on this ledge, come sit we down, 
And conjure with her name. 

Land of my dreams—bright Italy! 

Could I but rend the veil and see 

Thy hope—thy doom—thy destiny ! 

Oh could I rise, as prophets rose, 

Above thy night of glooms and woes, 

And from the mountain-top, behold 

The far-off morn, ablaze with gold, 

Move up the rounded orb, in pride, 

With joy and glory by her side! 

Dark priestess of a God unknown— 

Queen of the Future’s shadowy throne— 

Is there no spell, in word or song, 

Or sacrifice, or vigil long, 

Or penance, that can wring from thee 

Some vestige of the stern decree 

Thine eye peruseth constantly ~— 


I have beheld, in dreams, at times, 
When o’er my brain the charm of rhymes 
Has softly murmured, mingling life 
With vision, in fantastic strife,— 

I have beheld a lone, drear cave, 

Around whose dismal entrance, wave 
Long groves of cypress ;—where the yew 
Weeps from above its baleful dew: 

A yawning gulf of gloom and fear, 
Which none but sleepers venture near, 
Whence troops of winds, like spirits, flow, 
With whispering voices, strange and low, 
And where, in faint confusion, stand,— 
A mingled, gray, and ghastly band,— 
The unsolid shapes that breathless wait 
The summons and command of fate. 


There wandering late, it chanced to seem 
That words like these were in my dream: 
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“ Joy! joy for Nature’s second birth! 

A spirit has passed o’er the earth; 

The breath of Deity, again 

Is stirring the dry bones of men! 

Clear from the sword its cankering rust; 
Awake the slave that sleeps in dust ; 
Ye strong of arm, ye bold of heart, 
Rejoice! behold the gloom depart! 

Day dawns—the long-expected day 
When the old things shall pass away ; 
The hour draws near—so long delayed,— 
For Liberty and Vengeance made; 

And sacred shall the soldier be 

Who strongly striketh to be free !” 


Pass on, fierce storm, and ruthless wind, 
Peace, Joy, and Love, are close behind, 
And vines and blossoms have arrayed 
The wreck the hurricane has made. 

Oh, smiling earth! oh, day of pride, 
Whose dawning was so redly dyed! 
Oh, harvest fair of waving gold !— 
Alas! the hands that sowed are cold :— 
But streams from human hearts alone, 
Can drown the scaffold and the throne. 


Hark, deathless land! hark, Italy! 
Though deep thy fettered slumber be, 
The Voice,—the Spirit,—speaks to thee! 
Lo! like a wind it moves, it waves 
The verdure on thy warriors’ graves ; 
It seeks thee in thy mouldering shade, 
Along thy waste Campagna laid: 
“ Wake, hero! wake!” as softly sighs 
The midnight blast, it sobs, it cries,— 
“Wake, hero! wake! rank weeds have grown 
Betwixt the crumbling sculptured stone 
The wilderness of ruin, spread, 
For thy hard pillow and cold bed, 
And wreath thy temples, where should twine 
Green laurels and the clustering vine. 
Wake from thy sleep enchanted—rise! 
Earth waits the opening of thine eyes; 
And Heaven, no longer frowning, beams 
O’er the dull chaos of thy dreams. 


“ Art thou yet sleeping? Dost thou hear 
No murmur swelling in thine ear? 
Behold their very graves are gone, 

Who bowed the nations at thy throne ; 
Sons of thy slaves have borne afar 

Thy trophies and thy spoils of war; 
Within thy temples, built to brave 

The dash of time’s assailing wave, 

Hark, how the conquering wind doth rave! 
Gray ruin on thy strong-built towers ; 
Green mildew in thy myrtle bowers ; 
Thy matrons, and thy maids, alone, 

For thy lost manhood mourn and moan. 
Still art thou sleeping? Dost thou know 
How frail the links that bind thee low ? 
The thread the child for pastime burns, 
The ice on streams when spring returns, 
The chains of flowers that maidens wear, 
The gossamer that floats in air, 

Are stronger than thy fetters, when 

Thy Roman heart shall beat again !” 


Ay! and it comes,—and fast,—the morn, 
When these same chains thy limbs have worn, 
Shall steel to stubborn hands afford, 

To forge again the Roman sword? 








Then, woe to you, ye kings! whose hands 
Have rivetted the long-worn bands : 

Who laughed, and dared, with touch profane, 
The Roman mother’s breast to stain; 

For, from the form, your slanderous tongues 
Have soiled with insults, taunts, and wrongs,— 
From her, so injured, so betrayed, 

So crushed, so shamed, so disarrayed, 

Whose very name ye made, for mirth, 

A mockery o’er the broad bright earth, 

Shall spring the spirit that shall be 

Your downfall, and your destiny. 


And thou,—the Triple-crowned !—whose chain 
Enslaves, alike, the heart and brain ; 
Whose mystic sceptre can control, 

At once, the body and the soul ; 

Thou, at whose advent nations came 

And sung—hosannas—to thy name, 

Beware—remember—think : “ Ere now 

The crown has crushed a tyrant’s brow ;— 

For years have slaves endured, and then, 

At last, remembered they were men!” 

Look round thy land! the yellow grain, 

Ungarnered, moulders on the plain, 

And the ungathered grape dissolves in crimson 
rain. 

Look round thy land! Do fruits like these 

Grow ripe beneath the beams of peace ? 

Hark, to the sounds that wound the ear, 

The shrieks of pain, the screams of fear, 

The roar of rushing flames, the peal 

Of hurtling shot, and clashing steel, 

The sobs of manly hearts, the wild 

Sharp cries of mother, maid, and child ;— 

These make the wind that shrill doth moan 

Around thy blood-cemented throne. 

Shame on thy false heart! endless shame 

Mildew thy dark, dishonoured name! 

For thou, to all the world, did say,— 

“ T break the seal that closes day. 

To this, my land, I thus decree,— 

From Christ, my Master, and from me,—- 

Glad tiding of great joy have come: 

To those who sadly wander—home ; 

For those who hunger—bread ; for those 

Athirst and weary—sweet repose. 

Earth and its fruits to all belong, 

The weak, the suffering, and the strong, 

To all whom Jesus died to save, 

And hope of heaven beyond the grave.” 

So ran thy pledges ;—pealing high, 

In general chorus to the sky, 

With solemn and profound acclaim, 

Rose hailelujahs to thy name ; 

But speak, ye bleeding ghosts, that fright 

The quiet of your country’s night, 

Who darken and disturb her day, 

Raving with terror and dismay,— 

Speak—shriek—till echoing heaven shall tell, 

How far he kept them, and how well. 


What trumpets rend the peaceful air ? 
What banners wave? what blades are bare? 
By yellow Tiber’s purpled foam, 

What cannon rend the walls of Rome? 

Who, to the seven-hilled city, brings 

Red war,—the argument of kings ? 

Ha! conquering Gaul !—the brave,—the free, 
Fair, constant child of Faith, ’tis thee ! 

Hail to thy hosts triumphant! hail 

Thy flag, far streaming on the gale; 
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That bright, tri-tinted banner, given 

To suffering man, by sympathizing Heaven! 
Hail to thy reddened arms, that gave 
Death’s freedom, to the vainly brave,— 

The heroes thou wert sworn to save! 

God! that a freeman e’er should name 

Thy bandit hosts, or breathe thy shame ! 
That Freedom’s standard ere should fly 

To grace thy frontless infamy ! 

That heaven’s bright, blessed sun, should shine 
On guilt, gratuitous, like thine! 
Thou—branded with the mark of Cain! 
Thou harlot !—fickie, fierce, and vain! 
Thou lewd, blaspheming hypocrite, 

That, clothed in Freedom’s robes of white, 
Art leagued with Bondage, Waste, and Blight! 
Flaunt and triumph,—boast how far 

Have flowed the billows of thy war ; 

Toss thy red plumes, and vaunt the zeal 
That edged thy fratricidal steel ; 

And wave thy streaming sword, whose thrust 
Laid thy young brother in the dust; 

But know, that thou shalt perish,—know, 

In thine own dwelling, lurks the foe, 

The avenger, that shall lay thee low. 

The peacock plumage on thy crest 

With blood bedewed,—thy wanton breast— 
Nor all thy terrors, nor thy charms, 

Shall baffle the avenging arms 

Of thine own vices. With thy breath 

Of perfumed air thou breathest death. 

Thy guilt shall slay thee; when rise high 
Thy godless revels, thou shalt die. 

Thine aimless science,—thy array 

Of tinselled crime, and gilt decay,— 

Thy fame,—thy prostituted art— 

All,—all shall shrivel and depart ; 

And the wild wolf, that naught can tame, 
And rank corruption’s marshy flame, 

By day shall prowl, by night shall glance 
Along the ruined fields of France. 
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| A whirlwind, from the frozen North, 
| Dark-winged and strong, shall issue forth, 


Before whose showers of iron hail, 
The bravest of thy chiefs shall quail, 


| And shiver in the frosty gale. 
| Hark, o’er thy plains the tempest pours! 
| Hark, through thy shattered halls it roars ! 


And hark, what shouts of mirth 


| Rise from waste field, and desecrated hearth, 
| To see thee swept in blood from off the breast of 


earth ! 


Oh! land of bloom and beauty! thou 


With youth eternal on thy brow, 
| Despair not, but endure ; thy day 


Cannot be faint, nor far away. 


_ Long was thy penance, just and long, 


For pride had warped thy soul to wrong ; 
And lust of conquest, wealth, and fame, 


| Had dimmed the splendour of thy name. 
'But God, who burns to purify, 

| Will wipe the sorrows from thine eye ; 

| When all desert thee, and when they 

| Who chained thine eagles, melt away, 

| His anger will pass from thee ; He 

| Will speak the word shall make thee free. 


Farewell, fair land! farewell !—too long 


| Has flowed my unavailing song; 

| But in my swelling veins, my blood 

| Becomes the lava’s liquid flood, 

| And fire consumes my heart, when I 


Cast o’er the land I love mine eye : 
For those she honours, trusts, sustains, 


_Have forged, and linked, and bound her chains ; 


And priests, and kings, forget whose hand 


| Bestowed the crozier and the brand, 


And live, as vampyres live, to drain 


| Life from their bride’s—their victim’s—vein, 
| Drinking from gasping lips their breath, 
| And living on a nation’s death, 


HAROLDANE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


A sonG for the summer hours, 
Overblown, 

When my footsteps trod the flowers, 
Not alone; 


When the winds were gone a-Maying, 
And above, 

The eve star, heard thee saying, 
“ Love me, love!” 


When I said, “ Shall we ne’er forever 
Part again?” 

And thou answeredest, “ Never, never!” 
Haroldane. 


The moon gleamed sweetly, whitely 
Down the sky, 

As we lingered, dreaming brightly, 
Thou and I. 


Wild shadows that fair moon cover, 
Fair in vain; 





And my beautiful dream is over, 
Haroldane. 


For the slant rain’s dismal beating 
On the flowers ; 

Shineth spring, but there’s no repeating 
Love like ours. 


The clouds that have darkened o’er me, 
Are despair ; 

Would thou hadst died before me, 
Then and there. 


Then, while the winds went straying 
Down the grove, 

There, while thy lips were saying, 
“ Love me, love ;” 


So, howe’er my life had laden 
Been with pain, 

Thy name had been linked with Eden, 
Haroldane. 











THE RECONCILEMENT OF THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Les femmes doivent penser qu'il est dans cette car- 
riére bien peu de sorte qui puissent valoir la plus obscure 
vie d'une femme aimée et d’une mére heureuse.” 

MapaME DE SraE.. 
——‘ How Aspasia’s parties shone, 
The first bas-bleuw at Athens known.” 
Hannau More. 


Upon the banks of a beautiful little stream, 
that went singing on its way toward the bright 
Hudson, reclined two young men, in the enjoy- 
ment of that luxury implied in the Italian’s “ dolce 
far mente.’ Not that they were exactly idle 
either ; for one of them was leaning on his elbow 
at the water's edge, engaged in that lazy trade 
which dear, quaint, old Izaak Walton has invested 
with a kind of classic interest, and of which he 
says, “God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
and innocent recreation ;” while the other lay at 
his length on the grass, with a book before him, 
reading occasionally, or talking, as the mood might 
take him. The elder of the gentlemen was an 
artist, as his appearance of itself might have indi- 
cated, who had left the city and taken, for a year 
or two, a pretty cottage upon the borders of the 
Hudson, within the shadow of the Catskills; not 
only for the sake of pure mountain air for his 
wife and child, but in order that he might, in 
unmolested pleasure, carry out on canvass some 
designs of bis own, which had long been haunt- 
ing his mind. His companion, a tall, slight young 
man, with a fine intellectual face, was an intimate 
friend, who had accompanied him when he went 
to Europe to complete his professional studies, 
and had resided much with him during the seve- 
ral years he was abroad. Since their return, 
their intercourse had been materially interrupted 
by the professional engagements of the one, and 
the student habits of the other. They had 
agreed, however, to pass some weeks together, 
and Cleaveland had now been a week or more 
at his friend's cottage. 

“ And so,” exclaimed Woodward, as he landed 
his last trout, and seated himself beside his friend 
to string them, continuing at the same time the 
argument they had been keeping up for the last 
half hour ; “ And so you would shut out the female 
mind from the field of literary labour! Really, 
my dear fellow, you have broached a most un- 
popular doctrine in this age of ours, and in this 
country particularly, where, in the true spirit of 
our national principles, avenues closed elsewhere 
are thrown wide open to woman; and where 
every boarding-school miss claims an acquain- 
tance with ‘the tuneful nine,’ and half the ladies 
you meet, have their little secret about a nom de 
plume, and are enrolled as contributors to some of 
our thousand and one magazines and journals.” 

“ The more reason for its advocacy,” rejoined 
his companion. “The very fact that the rage for 
scribbling has become so prevalent among wo- 
men, would lead me to the adoption of the opi- 
nion that, as a general thing, they are encroaching 
upon the prerogatives of the other sex, when they 
assume the pen; though, of course, I would not 








be so sweeping in my conclusions, as to deny the 
use of it, where there is talent sufficient to war- 
rant its exercise. In that case I would have the 
lady give herself wholly up to it—be as com- 
pletely set apart, as the vestal virgins used to be, 
to the service of their goddess ; for L.don’t believe 
that Minerva any more than Vesta, would be 
content to be worshipped with a divided heart. 
It is the tendency of the thing at which I look. The 
domestic duties which used, in our mother’s days, 
to be thought all-essential, are now likely to be 
wholly divorced from our ideas of womanly 
qualities, and buried beneath this universal ‘ca- 
coethes scribendi.’ ” 

“ Do you think that literary avocations necessarily 
create a distaste for domestic duties? Words- 
worth says—and you will allow that his exqui- 
site relish for quiet, home enjoyment, makes him 
a fit judge—that genius, instead of producing 
unfitness for domestic happiness, only renders the 
possessor of it more sensitively alive to its plea- 
sures. The reverse idea which Tom Moore has 
given currency to, in his Life of Byron, is as 
foolish as it is false.” 

“ But I must believe, notwithstanding the West- 
moreland bard’s opinion,—which, by the way, 
refers to the man, not the woman, of genius, I 
should think,—that when a worhan once be- 
comes ambitious of literary distinction (and if 
she really does possess much force of intellect, 
she will want to witness the result of its exer- 
cise), and spends her time dabbling in the 
‘Pierian spring, the homeliness, the common- 
place, of domestic life will, of necessity, become 
wearisome to her.” 

“Not if she be a true woman. The refine- 
ment of her mind and the delicacy of her taste 
would extend themselves to all about her. If 
she be the mistress of a family, her sense of the 
beautiful would manifest itself in her household 
arrangements. The inner life would have pre- 
eminence over the outer, which is far enough 
from being the case with your thorough-going 
domestic characters. The intellectual pursuits 
of leisure hours would, assuredly, lend a soften- 
ing influence to the home; and that could not be 
an ill-regulated, uncomfortable, or neglected one, 
over which presided a wife and mother who 
had a just idea of the poetry of life, or possessed 
the real elegance of mind that comes within its 
sphere.” 

“ Your theory is all very pretty, my dear Wood- 
ward; pity that it is a theory only. Arrtist-like, 
you have taken a view of the subject through 
your ‘ Claude Lorraine glass,’ and that makes the 
picture beautiful. But facts are all against you. 
It is this predominance of the inner life over the 
outer to which I object. The one is thought so 


all-important that attention to it is considered a 
sufficient plea for a culpable neglect of the other. 
This may account for the noticeable fact that, to 
a large extent, literary ladies remain unmarried, 
or, if otherwise, they are so often unhappy. 
There’s Elizabeth Carter, Hannah More, Jane 
Porter, Jane Taylor, Joanna Baillie, Mary Mit- 
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ford, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, and 
a host more of blessed old maids, whom in my 
heart I honour. Then, on the other hand, among 
the unhappy wives, we have Lady Mary Wortley | 
Montagu, Madame De Staél, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. M’Lean ”"— 

“Stay !—You forget,’ interposed Woodward, 
“in your anxiety to make out a good case, that 
Mrs. Somerville, who has written so learnedly 
on Astronomy, and is one of the first female 
savans of the age, is no less remarkable for her 
attention to the duties of her home, than for her | 
devotion to the loftiest of sciences. To this our | 
friend B , who has visited her in her own | 
house, testifies in the most admiring terms. Look | 
at the Howitts, too: how delightfully they unite 
in their book-making labours! and Mrs. Howitt’s 
domestic economy is held up as the perfection of 
Quaker neatness. And Mrs. S. C. Hall, and her 
husband !—why, verily, I think I could swell out 
a list as long as your own. But I have a more 
convincing argument in reserve for you; and if, 
after I have brought that to bear upon you, you 
do not believe in the possible reconciliation of 
the Intellectual and the Actual, the Real and the 
Ideal, on the common platform of every-day life, 
I will yield the point in question. I will take 
you to see a young friend I have found hereabouts, 
whose arguments may prove to be of a more 
overcoming nature than mine. And now for 
home, for yonder fades the last sunbeam from 
the top of the Catskills; and Sophie will be won- 
dering why we do not come.” So saying, Wood- 
ward gathered up his fishing-tackle and string of 
trout, and Cleaveland his book; and together 
they wended their pleasant way among the hills 
back to the cottage. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Look on this picture, and on that.” 


“See here, Cleaveland,” whispered the artist, 
as he stepped from the winding walk that led to 
his door, and put aside the heavy growth of | 
clambering vines that half hid a window from 
which a light was streaming; “see here! Look 
at my possessions, and tell me if I ought not to | 
be a happy man. Here is the Real and Ideal 
for you; mark the two pictures, and confess that | 
my tableau vivant is by far the more beautiful.” 

Cleaveland advanced to the open window, 
and looked in upon the pretty scene which Wood- | 
ward was enjoying with all the fondness of a | 
husband’s and a father’s pride and delight. The 
air of a polished taste was visible in the arrange- | 
ments of the apartment which the unnoticed ob- 
servers were surveying. A shaded lamp threw 
out a soft, dreamy light, that fell with singular 
beauty upon a fine painting of Raphael in his 
boyhood, suspended over the mantel, and mel- 
lowed to a still richer tint an Italian landscape, | 
that hung opposite. Two antique vases sup- 
ported on pedestals of veined marble, occupied 
two corners of the room; while the correspond- | 
ing Ones each contained a bronze tripod. on which 
were placed busts of Canova and the classic- 
browed old Dane. Some models of celebrated | 
groups of statuary,—portfolios of engravings,— | 
various articles of vertu, and curiously-carved, 
ancient-looking chairs and divans,—filled up the | 


' apartment, making it in ‘reality what it was,—an 


artist's home. 

But the most prominent objects, and those 
which alone arrested the attention of the gazers 
at the window, we have not yet named. Upon 


‘an easel in the centre of the parlour, was a newly- 


framed picture, to which Woodward had only 


that day given the last touches. It was an oft- 


treated subject——the Marys at the tomb of our 
Saviour; but handled in this instance in a man- 
ner the most tender and emotional. There stood 
the shadowy being, clothed in 


“His dignity of sovran angelhood,” 


flooded with a pearly radiance, in which he 
seemed to be fading away, and pointing with a 
look of heavenly triumph to the empty tomb, as 
he utters—“ He is not here—He is risen!” The 
different degrees of emotion which the announce- 
ment occasioned to the little awe-stricken group, 
were very finely wrought out. The woman who 
had approached nearest to the angel, too absorbed 
in the agony of her sorrow to be startled by the 
clear glory of his presence, seemed not to have 
taken in a conception of the declaration—so 
deaf was her soul to everything but her one soul- 
crushing grief. She was upon her knees, and 
with uplifted and convulsively-clasped hands, 
streaming eyes, and countenance of the most im- 
ploring earnestness, appeared to beg for tidings 
of the dead Master. The words of the angel 
seemed to have startled the weeping figure next 
to her, into a momentary calm: her eyes were 
filmed over with tears that forgot to fall—her 
pale lip quivered with a suspended sob—her 
bosom heaved, as if one actually saw the rise and 
fall of the robe that covered it; and although a 
subdued expression of awe rested upon her beau- 
tiful face, she was too eager, too self-forgetful, too 
intensely desirous to hear more, to shrink back. 
The third stood withdrawn a space, with her 
hand shading her brow from the mystic bright- 
ness which the angel’s presence diffused around, 
with a full, keen gaze fixed upon him in incredu- 
lous wonder, as if endeavouring to grasp the 
strange truth which had fallen from his lips,— 
affrighted, yet tearless. It was a most touching 
picture; the whole tone of it in the highest style 


_ of art, and shadowed over with that subtle beauty 


of which words fail to convey any description. 
Before it sat, or rather reclined, in a half-kneel- 
ing posture, upon the carpet, Woodward's fair, 
girlish-looking wife, with a beautiful child of three 
years at her side. She had taken this lowly posi- 


| tion that she might better see the picture; and as 


she thus sat, her light, flowing dress falling grace- 
fully around her, her black hair gathered back 
from her forehead, giving an unobstructed view 
of her faultless profile, her eyes ready to over- 
flow, like the loving, tearful Mary’s,—and the 
bright, fair-haired child beside her, with her arm 
thrown round her mother’s neck, and her little up- 
lifted finger pointing, with admiration, to “ papa’s 
pretty angel,’—the too happy husband and father 
could restrain himself no longer. He threw 
down the implements of his day’s amusement 
upon the grass, and pushing aside the screening 
vines, he bounded through the low open win- 
dow, exclaiming, as he clasped them both in his 
arms, and lifted them from the floor— No !—no ! 
You—you are papa’s pretty angels !” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


“'To give society its highest taste, 
Well-ordered home man’s best delight to make, 
This be the female dignity and praise.” 


“T'was tiresome to be quite so clever.” 


“ Confess,” said Woodward, a day or two after 
this, to his friend, who stood earnestly regarding 
an unfinished female head that hung on the wall 
of the studio—the large speaking eyes of which 
seemed to have transfixed him with a kind of 
fascination—* confess that you have some curi- 
osity to see this literary debutante—this pleasant 
friend of ours, over whose good qualities my wife 
grew so eloquent this morning.” 

“Certainly [ should like to meet her,” responded 
Cleaveland, half abstractedly, without removing 
his eyes from the picture; “ but tell me, Wood- 
ward, where you found a sitter to furnish you 
with such a face as this; there is something very 
striking about it.” 

“That head @—oh, no one ever sat to me for it: 
don’t you think it will stand very well for the 
ideal of a poetess ?” 

“Yes; there is lofty thought on that clear fore- 
head, and those 


‘Brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the light— 


and those parted lips are moist with the dew of 
inspiration.” 

The artist took up his palette and addressed 
himself steadily to work upon a large picture that 
was standing before him, but not till he had pro- 
vided for the amusement of his guest, by bringing 
him a great portfolio of Italian sketches, many of 
the original scenes of which they had looked on 
together. Cleaveland turned them over with 
warm expressions of interest, recalling, as he did 
so, frequent incidents of their foreign travel, which 
the sight of the places of their occurrence awa- 
kened. After a time, however, he grew so silent 
that Woodward looked round to see what par- 
ticular sketch might be engaging his attention; 
and he smiled to himself as he followed the di- 
rection of his eye, which, regardless of the picture 
he held in his hand, was intent upon the afore- 
named head opposite to him. He watched him 
for a moment with an inward feeling of gratifi- 
cation at the involuntary compliment thus paid to 
his artistic skill, by one whose taste had been 
tutored by the chefs-duvres of the best masters, 
and whose admiration was, therefore, worth the 
having; but as his reverie seemed not likely to 
terminate at once, he broke in upon it. 

“Why, my friend, I verily believe you are for- 
getting your theory,—or, at least, are not going to 
practise upon it. While I find it impossible to 
excite any interest en your part toward my flesh- 
and-blood friend Dora, you seem to be falling in 
love with an ideal.” 

“ | may be excused,” replied Cleaveland, “ with 
such a creation as this to tempt me. Its gaze 
seems to look into my soul with the passionate 
tenderness of a Corinne; there is so much noble 
character, too, about that mouth, and the chestnut 
hair falls so softly over the white fingers of the 
hand on which the cheek is leaning. I wish 
you had the Promethean pgwer of putting a live 
soul into your beauty, and Bidding her step down 
from the canvass.” 
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“ Well, what if I could ?” 
“ Why, I would like to have her for a wife!” 
“A wife, in good sooth! My dear fellow, I 


'thought you were determined to eschew any 


such devotee of the e@esthefiwal as that, in your 
choice of a wife. Think of such a creature sew- 
ing on the stray buttons which the laundry-maid 
had ironed off, or seeing about dinner, or scolding 
the servants!” 

“T own that would be like barnessing the un- 
tamed and proud Arabian to the plough. But I 
would have her love me with a love that would 
dignify and hallow all meaner things ’”— 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Woodward, continuing 
his tone of badinage ; “ imagine your priestess of 
song descending from her tripod to the vulgar 
occupation of darning a stocking! The Graces 
were not wont to weave and spin, even with the 
daughters of the Arcadian shepherds, as you 
would say; and if her head and heart were full 
of poetry and beauty, the overflow must needs 
find an outlet in words; and, as nobody is sup- 
posed to talk without listeners, your wife, of neces- 
sity, becomes a literary woman,—a bas bleu. You 
see | take you upon your own theory.” 

“Why of necessity become a literary woman ? 
I would have her full heart expend its poetry 
upon me, and I should love her back again with 
such entireness of love, that her satisfied nature 
would not seek other love or praise.”’ 

“Then you would have your wife like Schil- 
ler’s Leonora, ‘content that your name should lie 
in secret behind every one of her thoughts, and 
should speak to her from every object of Nature ; 
that for her this bright, majestic universe itself 
should be but as the shining jewel upon which 
your image—only yours—should stand engraved.’ 
Ah, Cleaveland, it would be too selfish to wall 
up your well of living water so that nobody but 
yourself should drink of it! I tell you that you 
will have to come over to my idea,—that the 
qualities which you conceive to be so incom- 
patible with each other may be harmonious. It 
is possible for the mind to revel in the world of 
thought, and yet to come down to the level of the 
actual without materially injuring the bloom on 
the wing of Fancy.” 

“] trust,” said Cleaveland, “I may somewhere 
meet with such stubborn arguments as facts to 
convince me, for, I own, the facts have always 
appeared to me all on the other side. You re- 
member Mary Wardlaw before her marriage ;— 
what an atmosphere of poetry seemed to sur- 
round her, and how her intellect had liked to 
have captivated us all. Well, I called on her, 
not long ago, with the privilege of an old friend, 
at an hour somewhat earlier than fashion dic- 
tates. I was shown into the breakfast-room, and 
such a scene of disorder as it presented! The 
table-cloth, scattered over with broken bread, still 
lay upon the table ; the carpet was littered with 
scraps of paper; the chairs were out of place; 
the ashes unlifted from the hearth, and the two 
children, with unkempt hair and soiled clothes, 
were riding the shovel and tongs round the 
room, chirruping to them at the top of their 
voices. And Mary, whom I used to regard as a 
person of really elegant tastes, had ‘the angel 
taken off, I assure you, as she sat in slipshod 
shoes and untidy dress, doing—what do you 
think? Nothing more nor less than correcting a 
proof-sheet! Poor Frank, who, you know, used 
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to be a person of the very neatest habits, looked 
as if he wished the proof-sheets were behind the 
grate, when a slatternly servant-maid put her 
head in at the door, and asked what was to be 
done about dinner,—reminding her mistress at 
the same time that she had forgotten to send to 
market, and there was nothing in the house! 
‘So much for a literary wife!’ thought 1; ‘ manu- 
scripts instead of mutton-chops, and proof-sheets 
when there ought to be puddings.’ ” 

“ But that is an extreme case.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Cleaveland, rising, 
“after all, the woman who would make home 
lovely is the wife for me; and if she can do that, 
I will forgive her, even if she cannot troll a word 
of Italian, or construe a line of Horace, or write 
critiques for the Reviews. Even, much as I 
love music, I could not be content with one of 
Handel's finest overtures instead of a comfortable 
dinner, or be put off with a learned disquisition 
upon Dante or Spenser when my wardrobe was 
needing attention, or be as well pleased with the 
recitation of a poem, when my head was aching, 
as with a cup of good hot tea. But, as my idle 
talk is only disturbing you at your work, I will 
trouble you with it no longer;” and, gathering 
up a book or two, he sauntered slowly from the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Beauty dwells 
There most conspicuous, even in outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind.” 


“ He ordained a lady for his praise, 
Generally praiseful; fair and young, and skilled in 
housewiferies.” 


“ And now for a boat-ride, this charming after- 
noon, to see our friénds the Vincents!” exclaimed 
our artist, as he entered the parlour where 
Cleaveland and the iittle Emily were having a 
noisy game of romps together; “I promised, a 
fortnight ago, to give Miss Vincent a lesson in 
heads, and it is time I was redeeming my pro- 
mise. We can float dreamily down in the sha- 
dow of the hills all the way, without lifting an 
oar, and it will be delightful coming home in the 
moonlight.” 

Cleaveland expressed his acquiescence, and, 
leaving him to follow with the child, Woodward 
went in search of his wife; and in a short time 
the little party were gliding quietly down the 
placid stream. 

“And who are these new friends of yours?” 
asked Cleaveland, carelessly, as he held little 
Emily’s hand over the side of the boat, and let it 
dally with the ripples. 

“ A quiet, unambitious, highly-educated man, 
of very moderate means, who occupies himself 
with the education of his daughters, and the 
superintendence of a small farm.” 

“ The father of the Dora of whom your wife is 
30 often talking, I suppose ?” 

“The same,” replied Mrs. Woodward ; “and, 
by the way, you are under some obligation to her, 
for it was her dainty hands that made the jellies 
you complimented so at dinner to-day, as equal 
to any West India sweetmeats.” 

“Qne of your true country housewives, then. 
But it seems to me, Woodward, you told me that 
this lady belonged to the literary sisterhood.” 

“So I did:—one that can write poetry,—not 
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the insipid rhymes that now-a-days pass for 
poetry, but real, ‘ solemn-thoughted idyls ;—and 
can read Euripides in his own musical tongue, 
and furnish papers for the Review, which, 
I dare say, you may have read without ever 
dreaming that they were written by a woman.” 

“ Anything more?’ asked Cleaveland, lifting 
his hands deprecatingly. “ Discusses Greek ac- 
centuation, I presume, by way of small-talk, and 
dips into the difficulties of Sanscrit for recrea- 
tion’s sake! You will have to leave me to my- 
self for the rest of the way, that I may furbish 
up some of my old college lore, and get my mind 
into proper train for the encounter. ‘Ink on her 
thumb,’ too, and a pen between her lips! The 
idea is quite startling.” 

Mrs. Woodward laughed heartily at the picture 
Cleaveland had conjured up, and assured him 
that Dora would, like Bottom’s lion, “ roar him as 
gently an ‘twere any nightingale.” 

‘They had floated two miles and more down 
the river, and now approached the little cove 
where they were to land. It was a quiet nook, 
sheltered by overhanging sycamores, and, having 
moored their boat, they ascended the bank by a 
narrow footpath, and soon found themselves in 
sight of Mr. Vincent's dwelling. It was a pretty, 
inviting-looking home, hidden away among the 
tall beeches and lindens,—its white walls hung 
with a tapestry of climbing plants, and the gravel 
walks scrupulously neat, and free from all 
intruding grass. Clumps of shrubbery were 
grouped over the lawn, and here and there, 
under the shadiest trees, were to be seen occa- 
sional rustic seats formed of curiously-twisted 
roots. Altogether, the picture was a very en- 
gaging one, framed in, too, as it was, by the blue, 
misty mountains beyond. A turn in the walk 
suddenly brought our visiters full upon the pre- 
siding spirits of the scene. 

Mr. Vincent, a pleasant-looking, gray-haired 
man, was leisurely raking together some grass 
which had that day been mown; Dora, his 
eldest daughter, was stooping over a cluster of 
rose-bushes, loosening the earth from their roots 
with a small garden-trowel, while her sister 
Annie, a pretty little girl of ten or twelve, stood 
beside her with a watering-pot in her hand. At 
the sound of approaching footsteps, Dora started 
up with the shy gracefulness of a frightened 
fawn. She quickly drew off the coarse gloves 
which protected her hands, smoothed back the 
loosely-bound hair, that had escaped over her 
face ag she bent down at her work, and, adjusting 
the white linen sun-bonnet that had fallen back 
upon her shoulders, advanced, with extended 
palm, to welcome her visiters. 

Exercise had given a brilliant glow to cheek 
and lip, and her eyes, that usually beamed with 





“The lambent purity 
Of planetary light”— 
were now bright with a sunny, daylight bright- 
ness. 

Cleaveland smiled to himself, after an intro- 
duction had been gone through with, on the part 
of the lady, with a sweet, timid grace—as he 
compared her with the picture his imagination 
had drawn. If they had found her in one of the 
sylvan bowers near, surrounded with books, and 
a portable desk at é. side, it would have been 


quite in keeping with his conceptions; and if, in- 
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stead of the young, artless, sylph-like creature 
before him, a tall, self-possessed, studious-looking 
woman had risen to receive them, it would have 
been in equal accordance with his preconceived 
ideas, He watched her with a questioning gaze 
as she proceeded up the walk towards the house 
with his companions, talking and laughing with 
the gaiety of a light-hearted child—and as he 
listened to the peculiar sweetness of her voice— 
that “excellent thing in woman’’—he recalled 
Mrs. Woodward’s application of the simile of the 
nightingale. 

He looked round with evident pleasure upon 
the simply but tastefully-furnished parlour, into 
which they were shown. There was that har- 
mony of light and shade and colour, that he 
thought must strike Woodward's eye very charm- 
ingly; and while there was none of the fictitious 
aid of the luxurious damask and carving and 
ornate foppery he was accustomed to see in the 
houses of his city friends, he remarked, on every 
side, indications of an elegance of taste, unusual 
in a home so unpretending. Two or three brack- 
ets about the room sustained some fine casts, and 
the only ornament of the mantel was an exqui- 
site statuette of Canova’s dancing girl. A few 
soft landscapes were disposed with artistic refe- 
rence to proper position on the walls: a harp 
occupied one corner of the room, and a piano stood 


open with some mnsic arranged upon it—none of 


the characterless operas of the day, as he took 
occasion afterwards to observe—but one of Bee- 
thoven’s noblest arias. There was a terra cotta 
vase of fresh flowers on the bookstand ; and while 
Woodward insisted on proceeding with the lesson 
on heads, which accordingly went on, after an 
interval, at a little table on the other side of the 
room, Cleaveland occupied himself with looking 
over the goodly rows of volumes. 

It was not such a collection as would be likely 
to please the taste of most young ladies: there 
was the choicest selection of authors in German, 
French, and Italian; and a preference for the 
“well of pure English, undefiled” was discover- 
able in the predominance of the quaint old mas- 
ters of thought, but not, however, to the exclusion 
of some of the most sterling writers of Jater times. 
Chaucer and Milton, Spenser and Wordsworth, 
Herbert and Tennyson, Jeremy Taylor and Chris- 
topher North, were side by side, with a host more 
of kindred spirit. 

A thimble and some spools of cotton were on 
the window-sill, with a work-basket on a chair 
near them. “ You see,” said Mrs. Woodward in 
an undertone, as she touched Cleaveland on the 
elbow, and pointed to these instruments of female 
industry, “ you see our Sappho can sew.” 

She then drew out the work, playfully telling 
Dora she would assist her in it, provided it was 
not some new-fangled fancy thing that had come 
into vogue since her day. 

“T see it is only a gingham apron for Annie,” 
she said, as she unfolded it; “1 shall manage that 
very well.” 

Dora smiled, and looked up from her drawing, 
to say that for her part she never had need to 
resort to such time-killers as purse-netting, and 
worsted work, and the thousand other lady-like 
devices of industrious idleness. 

After Cleaveland had turned over the books to 
his satisfaction, he walked quietly across the 
room, and took his station unperceived behind 











Woodward and his fair pupil, to watch the pro- 
gress of the fine face that grew beneath Dora’s 
pencil; and as he did so, hecould not but observe 
the classic beauty of her head, with its loose 
Grecian knot of silken hair, and the ivory white- 
ness of her bended neck. Dora grew embarrassed 
and could not work freely, as soon as she dis- 
covered she was overlooked; and observing that 
the sun was getting low, she begged to release 
Mr. Woodward from his self-imposed task. 


CHAPTER V. 


“The holy eve is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration.” 
W ornDSWORTH. 
“ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good.” 
MILTON. 


After Dora had finished putting away her 
drawing materials, Mr. Vincent proposed that 
they should all walk to a knoll some distance 
beyond the house, in order better to enjoy the 
sunset, which promised to be a very fine one. 
Annie accordingly ran on before and led the way, 
with little Emily as her peculiar charge ; while 
the rest of the party followed more leisurely. It 
was indeed a very beautiful sight that burst upon 
their view, as they emerged from the shade of 
obstructing trees, and looked out upon the broad 
river, now flooded with the reflected glory of 
amber-coloured and crimson clouds, and studded 
with many a white sail, that lazily flapped in the 
evening breeze. The western hills, behind which 
the sun had now sunk, were cut in that clear 
relief against the burnished sky, only observable 
when the atmosphere is at the purest; and the 
eastern ones were beginning to grow dim be- 
neath the shadow of coming twilight. 

“Can the Rhine or the Arno show anything 
more lovely than the scenery of our own beauti- 
ful Hudson ?” asked Dora, as she turned to Cleave- 
land, pointing at the same time with an enthu- 
siastic sweep of her arm, to the landscape lying 
before them. 

“No, nothing, I think,” replied Cleaveland. 
“ We have not, to be sure, the terraced vineyards, 
the storied ruins, the old turreted baronial keeps, 
to make our scenery as picturesque or as stirring 
in associations, as that of the Rhine; nor the 
beautifying veil of poetry, that hangs over every- 
thing Italian—but we see Nature here, in her 
own innate loveliness, with a face like that of a 
sweet, young girl, who owes none of her beauty 
to art.” 

“And yet,” rejoined Dora, “there cannot the 
same human interest attach to our new-world 
paradise as to the old; for our sympathies with 
humanity are always stronger than with nature. 
I do so wish our country had an older past; it is 
such a parvenu in the community of nations.” 

“A past, Miss Vincent! why where is your 
patriotism? We have a glorious and successful 
struggle to look back upon which overshadows 
all the similar ones of ancient story.” 

“] am patriotic,” said Dora, with a warmth of 
manner and a sparkle of eye, that stamped the 
sincerity of her declaration ; “I know that Bunker 
Hill will in time be just as classic a watchword 
as Marathon, but not until it is looked at through 
the haze of centuries. There is the difference 
that our friend, Mr. Woodward, would find be- 
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tween that new, white-pillared, substantial brick 
mansion, across the river yonder, and the ivy- 
crowned, time-stained, and mellowed walls of 
some ancient Italian villa. But my father beckons 
to us, shall we go?” 

“ And now,” said Dora, after they had all re- 
turned again to the house, and had seated them- 
selves in the pleasant porch, “if you will be kind 
enough to excuse Annie and me for a little while, 
we will bring you tea outon the porch here. Our 
dining-room maid happens to be away for a day 
or two, and as ‘ Aunt Milly’ would be somewhat 
discomposed by the transfer ef duties, I will in- 
dulge her peculiarity, as she is an old servant, if 
you will allow us to be servitors for the occasion.” 

The visiters, with one accord, objected to put- 
ting them to any such trouble, and insisted upon 
taking their tea athome; but Mr. Vincent assured 
them that so light a service would be no burden 
whatever to Dora, and could be performed in a 
few minutes. 

“She has a quick hand, that is at home in 
various departments, and it is well enough for 
you city people,” he added, looking good-humour- 
edly toward Mrs. Woodward, “to see how a 
country girl can manage in an emergency.” 

Annie brought out a set of japanned tables, and 
distributed them with Mr. Woodward's assistance, 
which with playful gravity he insisted upon ren- 
dering: she then went to her sister’s aid, and in 
a short time Dora appeared with a tray, contain- 
ing the tea things. 

With just enough of embarrassment to make 
her the more charming, she poured out the tea, 
and distributed the white rolls and sandwiches, 
while Annie at her leisure apportioned the tempt- 
ing peaches and cream. The moon was at the 
full, and the rich sunset glow still lingered on 
the western sky, so that there was no need of 
artificial light. Such an impromptu supper, with 
the soft astral light of the moon for their lamp— 
the sweet briar, white jessamine, and clematis, 
that overran the porch, as fragrant hangings about 
them—the low music of the Hudson, as their 
unseen orchestra, and white-handed and _fair- 
browed Hebes as ministrants and cup-bearers— 
was so delightful, that it was not surprising Emily 
should say to her father in a confidential whisper, 
loud enough to be heard by all— 

“Papa, let us come here every night for our 
tea!” 

Cleaveland had never seen so much grace 
thrown around so simple a repast, and he felt 
quite ready to have echoed the sentiment of the 
child. 

The tea equipage was removed with the same 
quiet ease with which it had been brought; and 
when Dora sat down on the steps of the porch 
with the moonlight falling beautifully over her 
face, Cleaveland felt that instead of her true 
refinement and dignity having been compromised 
by the slight service she had just performed, it 
had invested her with a new and peculiar inte- 

rest. He stood upon the step below her, and 
they entered into such beguiling conversation, as 
a moonlit midsummer night is likely to induce. 
They talked of the beautiful in art and in nature, 
and he dwelt with enthusiasm upon many an 
old-world scene, and many a subject that set all 
the deeper nature of his sweet listener to vibrat- 
ing. He was like a skilful performer trying a 
new instrument, to find out 
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““ What stops or keys would yield the richest music.” 


Her colour came and went eloquently—her 
eyes glistened with true soul-light, as with her 
elbow upon the stone step above, and her hair 
falling’ in waves over the hand on which she 
leaned her cheek, she sat with an upturned gaze 
of unconscious earnestness fastened on Cleave- 
land’s face. And as she thus listened to converse 
that stirred all the poetry of her heart, and made 
her lips overflow with an answering inspiration, 
and the ‘ dreamy aspect’ of her eyes grew more 
starry, Cleaveland paused in the midst of a sen- 
tence, which he seemed to have forgotten to 
finish, and the expression of doubt upon his fea- 
tures passed away in a luminous smile ;—he felt 
sure now that the ideal of the studio was before 
him. He had fancied so when he first saw her ; 
but the gardener’s trowel and the coarse gloves, 
and the housewife-like skill, and the vivacity of 
countenance over the tea-tray, were not altogether 
in keeping with the airy creation. But now he 
saw her in a different mood, when the earthly 
and the actual had fallen off from her, and left 
the intellectual and the spiritual in the ascendant, 
as he turned the conversation into a channel of 
lofty thought, that made her brow glow like that 
of Hans Andersen’s Annunciata, in one of her 
most rapt improvisations. 

But it grew late, and Mrs. Woodward broke 
up the conversation, by declaring that they should 
have started home an hour before, as little Emily 
was already asleep in her father’s arms. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia.” 


They were soon threading the path down the 
bank to the cove, Mr. Vincent and Annie leading 
the way, and Cleaveland begging Dora to give 
him her hand, that she might not slip; she assur 
ing him that she had gone down the path a thou 
sand times, and knew every step of the way, yet 
putting her hand in his notwithstanding. Wood- 
ward had placed his wife in the boat, had lifted 
in the sleeping child,and only waited for Cleave- 
land to have done with his adieux, to let go the 
chain. He dropt it, as the latter sprang into the 
boat with a bound, that caused it to float off a 
little distance from shore into the deep water. 
Woodward leapt forward to reach it, and came 
with his whole weight upon the boat's edge, 
capsizing it in an instant. A wild shriek, echoed 
by Dora and Annie, burst from Mrs. Woodward, 
as she and her child disappeared beneath the 
water. The darkness occasioned by the sudden 
overclouding of the moon left the cove, which 
even in daylight was so overhung with trees as to 
be almost impervious to the sun, in such a depth 
of shadow, that some moments elapsed of ago- 
nizing suspense to those on shore, and still more 
agonizing to those struggling in the water, before 
the mother and child could be found and rescued. 

Animation was, at least, temporarily suspended 
in both; and as Mr. Vincent, assisted by the 
almost crazed husband, bore rapidly up the path 
the dripping form of Mrs. Woodward, Dora 
snatched from Cleaveland’s arms the breathless 
child, and flew, with almost superhuman strength 
and swiftness, with her burden towards the 
house. She had the wet clothes stripped off, 
and the little, pliant body wrapped in blankets, 
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and was chafing it, and breathing into its mouth, 
when the others arrived. Old Aunt Milly, in 
her bewilderment, scarcely knew what to do; 
but, by Dora’s directions, she was already kindling 
a fire on the great kitchen hearth. Mr. Vincent 
instantly mounted a horse himself, unwilling to 
trust the speed of one of his farm-servants, and 
galloped off for a physician; but in a short time, 
through the means of the usual restoratives, Mrs. 
Wood ward revived somewhat, and gave evidence 
of returning consciousness. 

Dora worked unceasingly with the child, with 
the self-control, quickness, and energy of an ex- 
perienced nurse, that astonished Cleaveland. She 
was the only one who seemed calm enough to 
know just what should be done. She thought 
for Mr. Woodward in his distraction, directed 
the anxious Cleaveland, who longed to make 
himself useful, but did not know how, was the 
guiding principle for Aunt Milly’s hands, and 
kept Annie’s fingers constantly busy. 

“Is my child safe?’ was Mrs. Woodward’s 
first word, as she opened her eyes, and feebly 
attempted to extricate her arms from the en- 
veloping blankets. 

“ Safe,—safe!—thank God!’ exclaimed Dora, 
joyfully, as Emily now began to draw long 
respirations. “Thank God! thank God!” burst 
from all lips; and not till then did Dora’s over- 
strung heart relapse from its tension. She bent 
clingingly over the reviving child; and her emo- 
tions, that would no longer be restrained, found 
vent in convulsive sobs. The danger was over 
now; so Mr. Woodward, gently relaxing her 
clasp, took the child, and beckoned to Cleave- 
land, who put his arm supportingly around the 
weeping .girl, and led, or rather bore her into 
the open air. She recovered herself in a few 
minutes, however; and, apparently regretful of 
this display of womanly weakness, re-entered 
the house, and renewed her ministrations to- 
wards the patients, and provided for the comfort 
of the gentlemen from her father’s wardrobe. 

By this time Mr. Vincent had arrived with the 
Doctor, whose services were now scarcely in 
requisition. He only administered composing 
draughts, and had the mother and child put 
warmly to bed, with the promise that the next 
day they would both be entirely recovered. 

The feverish excitement of Woodward's sen- 
sitive spirit had kept him the night long hanging 
sleeplessly over the beloved ones on whom his 
all of earthly happiness was staked —a happi- 
ness which, he trembled to think, had been so 
nearly wrung from his grasp. His heart swelled 
with gratitude to that merciful Providence who 
had spared him an anguish which his soul did 
not find itself strong enough to contemplate witb- 
out a shudder; and, after Him, to Dora, whose 
prompt energy of action he believed had effected 
so much. 

The breaking day found him exhausted with 

yatching; so, quietly closing the chamber-door 
behind him, that he might not disturb the placid 
sleepers, he descended to seek refreshment in 
the cool morning air. 

“ Why, you are out early,” he called to Cleave- 
land, as he perceived him slowly sauntering 
with folded arms down the gravel walk, toward 
the river; “you should have slept soundly after 
last night’s excitement;—I could not. Ah! my 
friend,’ and he grasped Cleaveland’s hand 
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tightly as he spoke, “may you never know the 
mortal agony that wrung my heart as I bore my 
precious burden along this path last night! 
What do I not owe, under God, to the presence 
of mind of that dear, efficient Dora!” 

* More than words can tell,’ responded his 
companion, with a warmth of manner almost 
equal to his own; and then, after his eager in- 
quiries for Mrs. Woodward and Emily were 
answered to his satisfaction, he continued, in a 
tone less grave -—“ Really, I would be tempted 
to jump into the river myself, and be dragged 
out half-drowned, were I sure that her hands 
would chafe mine as I saw them chafe your 
child’s, and her breath be blown between my 
lips, and her hair sweep over my forehead, and 
her pale face hang over me in such utter self- 
forgetfulness. I would have to be as dead as a 
stone, not to be won back to life by such electric 
restoratives.” 

The two friends continued their walk together 
over the pretty and tasteful grounds, admiring 
the extreme neatness that everywhere prevailed, 
and wondering how it were possible for Mr. 
Vincent to keep them in a condition that would 
have done credit to an English gardener, with- 
out any aid beyond that of mere “ farm-hands.” 
Mr. Woodward was ready enough to attribute a 
due share of it to Dora’s taste and industry, in 
which supposition we may be sure he was not 
mistaken. 

As the breakfast hour approached, they re- 
turned to the house; and as Cleaveland entered 
the door, he encountered Annie in the passage, 
with two or three books in her hand. 

“You must love study,” said he, playfully de- 
taining her, and drawing one of the volumes 
from her; “you must love it, indeed, to be at it 
so early, and on such a pleasant morning, too,” 

“Oh, they are not my books,” replied Annie ; 
“T have only been sent to put them away.” 

“ And whose are they?” he asked, still retain- 
ing the one he had taken from her, which proved 
to be a volume of Schiller’s dramatic works, 
with an unfinished manuscript translation of 
“Marie Stuart” shut up within it. 

“They are sister Dora’s,’ answered the com- 
municative child; “she gets up every morning 
far earlier than this, and works at it. I tell her 
it must be mighty tiresome, but she don’t seem 
to think so; she is so systematic ;—she never lets 
anything put her out. But let me go, if you 
please, sir, for I hear her coming, and she di- 
rected me to put away her books before the gen- 
tlemen should come down.” 

Annie made her exit just as Dora appeared in 
the passage in a simple, white morning dress, 
with her hands full of fresh flowers, which she 
had been gathering to replenish the vase in the 
parlour. Her face was bright and glowing, as if 
it had caught new beauty and freshness from the 
glad smile of Nature; and she protested, in reply 
to Cleaveland’s urgent inquiries, that she felt not 
the slightest inconvenience from the agitation of 
the preceding evening. 

She was so thankful, she said, to know that 
Mrs. Woodward and Emily were restored, that 
she had not thought of herself or any one else. 

“ But all this, [ should think, would have quite 
put any ideas of study or mental employment 
out of your head, at least for one morning, Miss 
Vincent,” 
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“Mental employment! I hardly understand 
you,” said Dora, looking up from the lapful of 
flowers she had sat down on a low seat in the 
parlour to arrange. 

“] met Annie just now with some books under 
her arm, and | indulged my impertinent curiosity 
so much as to open one of them, and discover 
your unfinished translation.” 

“Oh!—a mere morning task,” observed Dora, 
looking down again, with an appearance of slight 
annoyance. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Vincent,” exclaimed Cleave- 
land, “if I express, too candidly, perhaps, for a 
stranger,—though, after the accelerating influ- 
ences of last night’s incidents on our acquain- 
tance, we do not seem like strangers,—ihe plea- 
sure it gives me to observe the harmony you 
have been able to establish between the Intellec- 
tual and the Practical,—a thing which I, in my 
ignorance, had deemed impossible. 

He was interrupted at that moment by Aunt 
Milly’s voice at the door. “The muffins, Miss 
Dora; you know you promised to mix them for 
me this morning by your new recipe “— 

She had not observed the presence of any one 
besides her young mistress in the parlour; and 
when, on turning round, she perceived Cleave- 
land, with a hurried “ Beg pardon!” the old ser- 
vant confusedly retreated. 

*] am not surprised,” said Dora, laughing at 
this unintentional commentary on what Cleave- 
land had just been saying, “that muffins and 
‘ Marie Stuart’ should seem a singular jumble to 
you; to me it does not, as | am accustomed to 


these incongruous juxtapositions. ‘The motive of 


an act,’ she continued, more gravely, “ imparts 
to it all its character, you know; and, if one can 
find attention to homely duties to be as really 
duty as attention to much pleasanter matters, one 
succeeds in giving somewhat of dignity to life’s 
veriest commonplaces that is an astonishing assis- 
tance in getting through with them. But pardon 
me,” she added, as if conscious that the subject 
had too personal a bearing, “the muffins just now 
nearly concern us all, so I must go.” 

Cleaveland had eaten muffins, nvany a time, at 
the most luxurious tables, and from the costliest 
Sevres, but never before had muffins such a lift 
up into the regions of nectar and ambrosia as 
those which on that morning graced Mr. Vin- 
cent’s breakfast-table. 

As Mrs. Woodward and Emily were quite 
recovered, a carriage was brought in the course 
of the day, for the former declared she would 
never again tempt the treacherous element; and 
by evening the little party were safely back once 
more in the artist’s cottage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* And a dreamer, did you show him 
That same picture, would exclaim, 
“Tis my angel with a name!’ ” 

It is not worth while to lengthen out our very 
simple story by lingering over many similar 
evenings to the one just described,—similar in 
the interchange of pleasant intercourse, but not 
in the repetition of any such catastrophe as 
marked this one. 

Many were the woodland walks, and the ex- 
hilarating rides on horseback, and the sails on 
the river,—for Dora, at least, did not share in 
Mrs. Woodward’s fears; and many were the 
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quiet mornings passed by our young student in 
reading some charming book to Dora, while she 
plied her needle, or bent over her drawing. 

Thus, week after week glided imperceptibly 
away, until a summons at length arrived for 
Cleaveland’s return to town, which it was not at 
his option to disobey. He speedily made his 
arrangements to depart upon the morrow, and 

ras about starting, as he said, to say farewell to 
the Vincents, when Mrs. Woodward told him 
that they had promised to be there that evening, 
and were now probably on their way. The sun- 
set shadows were already lengthening, when, as 
he left the door, he saw them coming towards 
the house. The evening passed on pleasantly, 
disturbed only by the announcement of Cleave- 
land’s intended departure,—an announcement 
which called forth many and often-repeated re- 
grets. Woodward declared there would be no 
amusement at all in angling without his “ scholar,” 
and Annie mourned that they should have no 
more moonlight boat-rides, and Dora said—no- 
thing; only the colour went away a little while 
from her cheek, and then came back again with 
redoubled brightness. 

After tea, as they were all sitting in the hall, 
looking out upon the river, and watching the 
white sails just discernible in the dim light of 
the rising moon, Cleaveland drew Dora’s arm 
within his own, and asked her to go and see a 
picture which Woodward had just been painting 
for him. 

“] will let you into my confidence ;—that is, if 
you feel sufficient interest in me to care for such 
confidence,—and tell you that it is a picture ofa 
face very, very dear to me ;—dearer, | think, than 
I could find words to utter,—a face that looks 
upon me in my dreams as well as my waking 
hours. Would you like to see it?” 

Dora at that moment withdrew the hand that 
lay upon Cleaveland’s arm, to pick up the hand- 
kerchief which she had dropped, as she said, 
“ Oh, certainly ; | am interested in all that inte- 
rests my friends.” 

Cleaveland opened the door of the studio, 
where a servant had just placed a light; and 
while his companion walked to the window and 
looked out upon the stars, he brought a framed 
picture, which stood in a distant part of the room 
with its face turned to the wall, and placed it 
upon the easel. Then, having disposed the 
lamp that the light might fall properly upon it, 
he silently offered his arm to Dora, and led her 
before it. She lifted her dropped eyes some- 
what heavily toward the picture. 

For a moment she stood motionless; then her 
slight, willowy figure drooped upon Cleaveland’s 
strong arm,,and passionate tears, that would not 
let her speak, flowed fast and long :—tt was her- 
self she had looked upon. 

When she did speak, we know not what she 
said, so low and tremulous were her words; but 
we do know that Cleaveland kissed those same 
tears unforbidden away. And when Woodward, 
an hour after, came to the door, and would have 
gone away again without entering, his friend 
called him in, and told him something that caused 
his face to glow with exceeding pleasure, as he 
said, clasping Dora’s hand, and turning to the 
picture, . 

“ Now, Cleaveland! This is what J call the 
reconcilement of the Real and Ideal.” 











HANDEL’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 


BY JOHN 8S DWIGHT. 


Ir is always good to inhale the bracing moun- 
tain air of HANDEL. His music beats with the 
strong pulse of a wholesome, humanitary, uni- 
versal feeling. He knows not how to be other- 
wise than strong ;—strong in faith, in conception, 


and in will, and large in sympathies. Really, if 


you study him in his music (where alone it is 
fair to read the character of a musician), he is 
one of the strongest and largest representative 
men of our race. He has expressed, in the en- 
during form of Art, what the whole race in 
common needs to have expressed; he has done 
his full share to keep alive the noblest hopes, to 
strengthen the inmost, unsectarian faith, and to 
promote the noblest destinies, of Man, the image 
of his Maker. Will not after ages look upon 
him as a sort of prophet ?—for surely it required 
a prophet so to illuminate and, as it were, re- 
vivify the grandest texts of Scripture, as he has 
done in his music :-—Music, which alone solves 
the problem of a universal language. 

No theme ever seems too great for HANDEL, 
He moves at home among miracles; he has 


music fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red | 
Sea; and he perfectly reconciles miracle with | 


humanity,—with the deep, common instincts of 
the race. In the bold certainty and inexhausti- 
bleness of his inspirations, he calls up the image 
of the old prophet, who smote the rock, and the 
waters gushed forth. 

Perhaps our readers will not be wholly unin- 
terested by some feeble reminiscences (feeble 
indeed must all attempts in words be to repro- 
duce the impressions of music!) of his great 
Oratorio of “Israel in Egypt.” The piece is 
mainly a series of colossal choruses, describing 
the plagues*of Egypt, the passage of the Red 
Sea, the triumphant delivery of the Israelites, 
with great anthems of praise, built upon the 
song of Miriam. These are very individual and 
descriptive in their character, from the sublime 
to the sometimes (not offensively) grotesque. It 
is music to make one grow strong, as he sits and 
listens. The sentiment of the work is too great, 
too universal, for any but the amplest chorus 
treatment. 

Seeking in the natural world a type for the 
great choruses of “ Israel in Egypt,” we think of 
the solemn, tranquil grandeur of our own “ White 
Mountains.” It is almost exclusively a moun- 
tain chain of immense choruses, connected by 
some rugged passes of recitative, and a very 
few green vales of song, into which we are per- 
mitted to peep. These choruses are all wonder- 
ful specimens, in their way, of most consummate 
musical treatment, whether in plain, solid coun- 
terpoint, or in all the intricacies and beautiful 
“ hide-and-seek” of fugue. But there is a poetic 
force of conception in them, that still more com- 
mends them. Each is unlike the others. Each 
perfectly embodies a spiritual and an outward 
experience, uttering an emotion, and painting an 
lnage or a scene. 


| “Israel in Egypt” was first performed in the 
| King’s Theatre, London, in April, 1739, about 
| two years before its author found his highest 
| theme in the “ Messiah.” After having been 
| long neglected, it was revived in England, some 
twenty years since, when it was performed in 
several places, under the direction of Sir George 
Smart. It has since been often performed there, 
especially by the Harmonic Society; and _ its 
popularity in England now is only second to that 
of the “ Messiah.” It was produced with good 
success, last winter, by the “ Musical Education 
Society’ of Boston, making the tradition of Han- 
DEL a new and living verity to many minds. 

There is no overture or orchestral introduction. 
The origin of the whole matter is simply and 
briefly laid open in two lines of recitative (No. 1), 
by a tenor voice: Now there arose a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph ; and he set over Israel 
task-masters, to afflict them with burthens ; and they 
made them serve with rigour. 

Here is the cause: now for the effect, which is 
| portrayed on a vast and gloomy field in a great 
double chorus, or chorus for two choirs (No. 2), 
which is in C minor. In long, slow notes of six- 
four measure, the altos of the first choir begin, 
with their rich and sad low tones: And the chil 
dren of Israel sighed, sighed, by reason of the bond- 
| age. They pause two measures, which are filled 
| up by the steady, heavy movement of the instru- 


| ments, and then all the female voices of both 
choirs add, in unison: And their cry came up unto 
| God. Another pause: then in shorter, equal 

notes, the sopranos climb the scale, an octave or 
| more, by stages, with tenors accompanying, to 
| the words, They oppressed them with burthens, and 
made them serve, holding upon the high G on the 
word serve, while the altos echo the movement in 
their way, the sopranos adding emphatically 
twice, as they go on, with rigour: and then the 
basses fill all up below with the preceding figure: 
And their cry, &c. From this point all the choral 
floods swell onwards, and all the figures are 
mingled together in those complicated forms of 
counterpoint, which of course it is useless to at- 
tempt to describe. Once it gives way, indeed, to 
the sighs, with which the altos opened, this time 
with the full, mournful harmony of all the voices; 
one choir still utters the sighs at intervals, while 
voice after voice of the other begin again to roll in 
the burthen of the second subject, They oppressed, 
§¢., Which is soon rejoined in all the basses by the 
third subject, And their cry, and all the subjects 
are worked up together as before. One more 
pause, and the chorus closes with a grand sim- 
plicity, by the whole mass of voices blending in 
a few bars of plain and solid harmony, in long- 
drawn notes, upon the words, And their cry came 
up, came up, unto God. The grandeur of this 
chorus warns you of still greater grandeurs 
| coming. Miracle begins not yet; but here is the 
\eall, the deep, sufficient cause, the looking up, 
for miracle. The mind is brought into a dispo- 
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sition to expect it—is prepared for it by being 
made first to feel the Infinite within itself—by 
being put in sympathy with the oppressed, and 
led with them to make the appeal from the 
natural to the supernatural, in obedience to that 
sense of justice and of order which relates us 
with both worlds. This chorus is the solemn 
portal by which HANDEL introduces us believingly 
into the realm of wonders. 

No. 3. Recitative, tells of Moses and Aaron 
showing signs, and turning their waters into blood ; 
which is followed by the remarkable single 
chorus in G minor, They loathed to drink, whose 
fugal subject, passed from voice to voice, and 
multiplied through all the forms of chromatic 
counterpoint, sickens expressively through the 
continually-echoed interval of the “extreme flat 
seventh.” 

But from this imagination of disgust we are 
soon humorously relieved by one of those plea- 
sant freaks of HANDEL’s happy fancy. Presto! 
what frolic, grotesque hops and jumps between 
the figures of the violins! There is no mistaking 


the subject of the air (mezzo-soprano) which fol- | 


lows this droll prelude: Their land brought forth 
frogs ; yea, even in their king’s chambers : how the 
voice prolongs and plays upon the first syllable 
of that word chambers! The strain grows more 


sober at the thought of the cattle given over to | 
the pestilence; but the frogs hop back in the | 


accompaniment, and wind up with a merry 
ritornel. ‘This hop-skip-and-jump song fitly pre- 
cedes the double chorus, No. 6, which is in the 
same vein, and happily suggests the universally- 
pervading presence of the small plague which it 
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and thicker, till out bursts the famous “ Hail- 
stone Chorus.” How simple, but terrifically 
graphic in its movement! Fire, mingled with the 
hail, ran along upon the ground! ‘There is nothing 
intricate in its construction, the vocal masses are 
soon possessed by its crackling momentum, and 
it almost “ runs along” of itself. 

No. 8. As opposite from the last as possible, is 
the next chorus: He sent a thick darkness. The 
dull, groping, chromatic harmony, with which 
the instruments prepare the thought, is as far 
from commonplace as the most modern undula- 
tions of SpoHR or MENDELSSOHN, and almost 
makes you shudder. Voice after voice, uttering 
separately little fragments of the sentence, in 
recitative style, make the bewilderment appalling ; 
and how palpable that darkness, when the in- 
struments at last drop away, and in distinct 
unison the bass voices pronounce : which might be 
FELT ! 

Next follow two choruses so strongly and 
happily contrasted, as to be complements to one 
another. No. 9 is a double fugue, or fugue with 
two subjects: He smote all the first-born of Egypt. 
From the first orchestral chord, it smites with a 
terrible emphasis; and the voice-parts writhe 
and struggle in their tough and angry embrace, 
like the splinters of an oak twisted by lightning ; 
after a while they drop the fugue form and all 
smite together with the instruments; but the move- 
ment passes off in a spiral whirlwind (strongest 


| natural type of force) as itcame on. ‘This is in 


describes. He spake the word, is uttered in strong | 
unison of the male voices; and there came all | 
manner of flies, answer the silvery sopranos and | 
altos, with their light and airy harmony; and | 


the whole air swarms and shivers with the fine 
demi-semi-quavers of the violins. The fiat and 
the image are several times repeated, now alter- 
nately, and now in simultaneous distribution 


among the various voices. The heat of the | 


movement increases, till, at last, the orchestral 
basses are stirred up from their depths, and roll 
along, like the roar of a fire across a prairie, to 
express the all-devouring plague of locusts. Here 
is a success which one would have pronounced 
impossible in music. Another composer could 
not have handled such a conception with any 
hope of not coming off flatly ridiculous; but the 
Handelian health and vigour could riot in the 


the key of A minor; and the minor mood, if it is 
usually soft and tearful, yet admits of more 
modulations of a hard expression than the 
major. Pleasant as our bland Indian summer after 
pinching November blasts is the blithe, smooth, 
pastoral style of chorus No, 10: But as for His 
people, He led them forth like sheep. It is a cheerful 
Andante in G. The first clause is given with a 
degree of bold exultation; the second, He led them, 
is sung in soft, smooth, flowing cadence, sustaining 
the last note through several bars, first by the altos, 
then by the sopranos, and so on—a serene and 
lovely picture; the third clause: He brought them 
out with silver and gold, is one of those clear and 


| simple fugues, which the mind easily follows by 


full humour of the thought, and dare to paint the | 


images so literally, without violating the dignity 
of Art. It has been well suggested that HaypN 
doubtless “ had been a close observer of this and 
other descriptive figures of HANDEL; and it is 
very probable that he caught the idea of the 
sporting of the leviathan, the craw] of the worm, 
the bounding of the stag, the tread of the heavy 
beast, and other passages of dangerous precedent, 
from his great predecessor.” 

No. 7. Now the creative energy of our com- 
poser is thoroughly roused ; his resources are no 
more exhausted by this last effort, than are the 
vials of the heavenly wrath. Look out for worse 
than locusts now; a pure elemental tempest, a 
wholly awful and sublime type of destroying 
force. The orchestra arrests attention to the hush 
before a storm, with now and then a big rain- 
drop, then pattering notes that increase thicker 





the sense of hearing, without the aid of the eye 
to trace out its intricacies upon paper; and was 
not strong HANDEL in his glory, when he brought 
all the voices together upon the words: There was 
not one feeble person among their tribes? What a 
feeling of strength and unanimity there is in it! 
“Nor ONE, NOT ONE” sounds like the ring of 
grounded arms along a vast line of infantry : from 
end to end of the whole line we are one, we are 
all here! No. 10. Chorus: Egypt was glad when 
they departed, is a fugue in A minor, though the 
strange intervals and modulations make you doubt 
the key continually. The whole has, it must be 
confessed, a dreary and ambiguous expression. 
It closes with the words, fear fell upon them, by a 
half cadence, on the dominant instead of the key- 
note, leaving a painfully-unfinished, unresolved 
feeling. Perhaps, as the writer before cited sug- 
gests, HANDEL meant this chorus to describe “ the 
doubtful or equivocal willingness or gladness of 
Egypt for Israel’s departure.” 

No. 12. Here, as in frequent later instances, 
the full force of a double chorus is employed on 
a brief sentence of narrative, or introductory text, 
instead of a Recitative for a single voice. In 
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long Grave measure, fortissimo, in the natural 
key, the voices all pronounce: He rebuked the 
Red Sea; then all is silent, and in a whisper, 
resolving into the harmony of E flat, they all 
add: and ut was dried up. Once more the rebuke 
is given /ortissimo, in the last key, and the whis- 
pered etlect ends in G minor. Brief, bold, im- 
pressive as a thunder-clap echoed on the moun- 
tains! The contrast of keys adds much to the 
startling effect. 

What follows (No, 13) is worthy of the impos- 
ing announcement. It is another of those great 
musical miracles, with a miracle for its subject, 
the descriptive double chorus: He led them through 
the deep, as through a wilderness. It is one of the 
most ditlicult and complicated choruses in its 
structure, full of fragments of melody or roulades, 
running in all directions, yet all tending so sen- 
sibly to one end, that the effect of the whole is 
easily intelligible to one who cannot analyze it. 
He led them through the deep : forms the first musi- 
cal theme, which is a stately, firm ascent (of bass 
voices and instruments in unison) from the key- 
note as high as the fourth, then dropping on the 
word deep to the fifth below, to commence the 
ascent anew from that “deeper deep,” and rise 
again to the same height. It is in quadruple 
measure, a quarter note to each syllable. As the 
tenor voices take up the same stately movement, 
the violins lead off the second theme in scatter- 
ing streamlets of semi-quaver runs and roulades, 
like the “mingling of many waters;” and bits 
of these the several voice-parts catch and imi- 
tate upon: as through a wilderness. A_ very 
wilderness indeed, and yet a most harmonious 
one, of melody! for all the while the steady, 
stately, ponderous ascent of the first theme: He 
led them through, heard in some part, gives uni- 
formity and providential, sure direction to the 
multitudinous and seemingly bewildering move- 
ment. 

No. 14. How opposite the next! In ponderous 
octaves the double-basses of the orchestra begin 
to heave and roll in unwearied triplets (key of C 
minor); the other instruments adding all their 
strength to the terrible narrative of the voices, 
which they chant in plain syllabic counterpoint : 
But the waters overwhelmed their enemies! The 
relentless billows roll and rage with unabated fury 
to the end, while the voices again and again, in 
breathless awe and wonder, simply tell the terri- 
ble fact, without comment, that there is not one, no, 
nol ONE of them left. The surging sea of harmony 
swallows up all other thoughts, even of the most 
careless listener, as the Red Sea swallowed up 
the hosts of Pharaoh. And HANDEL was the 
Moses who “ stretched forth his hand, that the 
waters might come.” 

Nos. 15 and 16. Another of those short double 
chorus sentences: and Israel saw that great work, 
that the Lord did upon the Egyptians; and the 
people feared the Lord; and the very solemn, 
antique, church-like harmony, in long equal notes, 
of the chorus: and believed the Lord and His servant 
Moses, close the miraculous display and the first 
part of the oratorio. In the severe absence of 
rhythmic variety, this chorus charms by its won- 
derful wealth of harmony. Its religious and pro- 
found composure, monotonous as it might seem 
to many, is singularly welcome to the soul of the 
true listener, after the faculties have been so long 
kept on the stretch by this astounding accumula- 
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tion of chorus upon chorus (like “Ossa upon 
Pelion’), each a vivid tone-translation, palpable 
to one of our senses, of an outward miracle. 


Here then let us rest awhile, and take advan- 
tage of a short interval between the parts, to 
think over what has passed before us. Each 
present moment of those thick-coming wonders 
was so all-absorbing, that thought had no liberty 
of looking back or forward. We only felt the 
past and coming in the present; felt the unity 
and natural development throughout; felt, what 
it is the property of all high Art, like every hea- 
venly inspiration, to make us feel, namely, that 
kind of consciousness above time, to which “a 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
are as one day.” 

Think, in the first place, of the bold, unprece- 
dented, and gigantic plan, which could have 
entered no other head then HANDEL’s to conceive, 
still less to execute, for the musical illustration of 
so immense a subject. The music of the first 
part has been nearly all descriptive; and the 
objects described, miracles, with their accompany- 
ing emotions. Later composers, since the great 
development of orchestral resources, have given 
us admirable specimens of descriptive instrumental 
music, like the “ Pastoral Symphony,” the accom- 
paniments to the “Creation,” the overture to 
“William Tell,’ &e. But HANDEL paints us his 
stupendous pictures mainly through the instru- 
mentality of a vast choral multitude of voices, 
eking out the effect with only such secondary 











suggestions as he could draw from the meagre 
(to borrow a term from painting) almost mono- 
chromatic orchestras of his time. He wields the 
vocal masses to humanise and spiritualise and 
lift above all sense of mere physical jugglery, 
those old Mosaic wonders, which it is dangerous 
for human faculties to attempt to realize too 
vividly, lest in so doing we degrade them. 

Think, too, of the extreme literalness and mi- 
nuteness with which he fears not to take up and 
treat mean, ludicrous, or repulsive images and 
sensations. Clad in thick proof of sound health 
and humour, he takes us safely through all this. 
He so blends the piquant individuality of his 
small creatures, with the all-pervadingness of the 
plague, so tempers the actual with the ideal, as 
fairly to conciliate, and more than conciliate, our 
imagination. In a word, he succeeds where 
another would have been a fool for his pains. 
He is Hanperx still, the sublime artist, though he 
have the homeliest sitters. Frogs and lice and 
commonplace predicaments cannot reduce him 
into even momentary equality with common- 
place men. | 

It is also worthy of remark, how the character 
of the music rises with the gradation of the 
plagues. Putrid water, frogs, and flies, and lice, 
devouring locusts, “ fire mingled with the hail,” 
darkness “ which might be felt,’ death, and the 
overwhelming flood:—here is a regular ascent 
from plagues literal and mean, and shaming and 





annoying, to higher and higher types of doom, 
more spiritual, and elemental, and sublimely ter- 
rible. And HANDEL understood and reproduced 
it. When men violate the truth and morality of 
nature, the first reaction or penalty comes in forms 
that irritate, disgust, and shame us; moral cor- 
ruption feels its own natural consequences, and 





sees its own material image in these same little 
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animated forms of uncleanness. As the sin goes 
on deepening, darkness comes, and death and 
elemental chaos; colossal shadows, and the blasts 
and lightnings, and abysses of impersonal, re- 
lentless, elemental fury smite the soul with spi- 
ritual awe, the terrors of the Infinite. We know 
not what “ interior” or “second sense” the great 
interpreter by correspondence, the seer SWEDEN- 
BORG, found in the order of the plagues of Egypt; 
but we doubt if he could state the spiritual side 
and moral of the matter, more completely than 
HANDEL renders it, in the emotional language of 
this great choral music, at the same time that he 
keeps so close to the material image. 

In a tolerable performance, such as we are 
supposing ourselves and our readers to have just 
been hearing, even the least technically musical 
of us were plainly much impressed by the whole- 
some strength and grandeur of this first part of 
“Israel in Egypt.” Some, perhaps, thought such 
a perpetually crescendo series of great choruses 
monotonous and stunning; the strain upon the 
mind and nerves was too seldom relieved by the 
gentler melody of song, quartette, or instrumental 
symphony. No one, however, can charge these 
choruses with lack of variety; they are an ever- 
shifting, wonderfully contrasted, wonderfully har- 
monious series of mountain scenery. It was the 
fault of the performers, perhaps, if we did not so 
feel them. Their boldness would have been at 
once relieved and heightened by more decided 
contrasts of loud and soft, on the part of choir and 
orchestra. It is very natural for such music— 
being in the fugue form, which is flame-like, 
wave-like—to work itself up into a very storm of 
harmony ; but even storms have partial lulls; and 
there is no musical effect so soothing, satisfying, 
and sublime, as the pianissimo of a vast multitude 
of voices. 


But now for the Second Part. For, see, the 
singers have resumed their places, the players 
have retuned their instruments, and the conduc- 
tors baton is already raised. We may be sure 
that there are even greater things in store, for 
HANDEL grows as he goes on; his energy is never 
too soon spent; in doing so much for us, he has 
been opening deeper springs of inspiration in 
himself; we shall witness with what new force 
and fulness they gush forth. The subject-matter 
of the Second Part is the sublime Song of Miriam, 
contained in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. To 
bring out and illustrate the full sentiment of this, 
by all the resources of his art and genius, seems 
to have been HANDEL'S aim. 

And now hear, what a prelude! a sort of uni- 
versal prelude ; as if filled with the magnitude of 
the theme, and conscious that this heavenly pas- 
sion of divine praise, which now craves expres- 
sion, contained all the primal, unperverted pas- 
sions of the human soul. The orchestra begins, 
and in as many bars tries, hurriedly but boldly, 
all the harmonies of one key after another, to the 
number of seven, a whole octave of distinct scales. 
Of course the starting-point is the centre of the 
whole musical system, the natural accord of C; 
with a quick, spasmodic grasp, HANDEL'S strong 
hand (as it were) sweeps through the several 
positions of this accord; in the next bar he tries 
those of the chord of A; in the next, of D, and so 
on, traversing the circle of varieties and returning 
into the noonday fulness and repose of unity in 
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C. It is like feeling every chord successively of 
the great harp of humanity, to satisfy himself that 
each is sound and true, and ready in its turn to 
yield response worthy of the great occasion. Then 
with the instruments the voices with their full 
strength and volume burst forth: Moses and the 
children of Israel sang this song unto the Lord, tra- 
versing essentially the same circle of harmonies 
from the same point of departure. Upon this 
noble prelude follows the stupendous fugued 
double chorus: I will sing unto the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and Ins rider 
hath he thrown into the sea. But as this chorus is 
repeated at the close of the oratorio, we suspend 
till then our remarks upon it. 

In No. 19, we have for once the relief of a 
sweet soprano duet; for now the miraculous dis- 
play is over, and sentiment may follow its own 
laws, sometimes absorbed with all hearts into 
the great choral act of praise, and sometimes 
“musing at its own sweet will” in individual 
melody. The Lord is my strength and my song: 
He is become my salvation: is the text, on which 
one voice commences musingly a minor strain, 
climbing through several short, liquid, rhythmical 
divisions, but soon, by a regular cadence on the 
key-note, relapses into silence. Meanwhile the 
other voice has commenced a little later, and is 
finishing the same melodic fragment. Again 
they start, one after the other, as before, with the 
same little rhythmic motive, and this time carry 
it several stages higher; and before the second 
voice can finish its imitation, the first with three 
bright notes upon that highest height, plunges 
down into a bolder strain, full of exulting roulades ; 
and before the end, the voices riot in triplets, and 
in still finer and more curious divisions, with 
bird-like ingenuity warbling through all forms of 
melodie fioriture. The form is quaint, antique, 
full of the Handelian mannerism, and not much 
to the taste of this day; yet it has an intrinsic 
beauty that will live. 

Nos. 20-22 are another short introductory 
double chorus sentence: He is my God ; the chorus 
in old ecclesiastical style: and I will exalt Him, in 
which two fugue subjects are regularly worked 
up ; and the famous bass duet, known in concert- 
rooms: The Lord is a man of war. ‘This last is in 
the bold, declamatory, as well as elaborately 
ornate style, which HANDEL can employ with 
great effect, given the singer great enough to 
enter into the spirit of it, in spite of its not being 
modern. True Handelian singers and players, 
who get at the life of his peculiarity, are rare in 
this day; and his turns and phrases seem a dull 
and antiquated mannerism, when not taken up 
with nerve and con amore. These songs, there- 
fore, in the hands of such solo-singers as can be 
made available in ordinary performances, seldom 
amount to more than accurate, but feeble and 
inanimate readings, to save the completeness of 
the oratorio. HANDEL has indulged in some 
exuberance of accompaniment in this duet, con- 
trasting the pastoral oboes and bassoons with the 
string instruments. 

The depths have covered them (No. 23) is a chorus, 
beginning in the cheerful key of F, but modu- 
lating into colder harmony at the thought: they 
sank, till at the close the basses heavily drop 
through the intervals of the chord of A minor 
down to the E below the lines upon the words: 
to the bottom, like a stone. This very brief chorus 
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is followed by one more elaborate: Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power (No. 24), 
whose last clause: hath dashed in pieces the enemy, 
forms a strong fugal point. Double choruses 
still continue to rise, like mountain beyond moun- 
tain, in unabated majesty and novelty of form. 
The choral sentence : And in the greatness of thine 
excellency, thou hast overthrown them that rose up 
against thee, seems to convey the idea of a 
power transcending all our united ideas of natural 
order, by the daring use of discords and their 
triumphant resolution, Of No. 26: Thow sentest 
forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble, we 
need but name the subject, which HANDEL has 
of course wrought out at length in the fugue form, 
the correspondence whereof with the spiral 
movement of consuming flame is perfect. In- 
deed, to convey an idea of the fugue to those not 
musically initiated, we have often been obliged 
to liken it to flame. 

No. 27. And with the blast of thy nostrils, is a 
single chorus, wonderful in structure and expres- 
sion. Miracle itself could not more hold one 
breathless, than that monotone passage of the 
basses in octaves, telling how “the floods stood 
upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed in 
the heart of the sea.’ The separate clauses of the 
verse form four distinct and characteristic musical 
subjects, which continually cross and interweave. 

Passing over two elaborate songs (23 and 29), 
The enemy said, I will pursue, and, Thou didst blow 
with the wind, in which the words pursue and blow 
furnish a key respectively to the musical treat- 
ment;—passing, also, the double chorus, The 
earth swallowed them, and the duet, Thou in thy 
mercy hast led forth thy people (30-32), we come 
to one of the most sublimely descriptive choruses 
(No. 33), The people shall hear, and be afraid. 
The agitated movement of the accompaniment, 
modulating wildly from E minor, gives the shud- 
dering image of fear, which is kept up in the 
breathless, fragmentary utterance of the voices. 
The inhabitants of Canaan, is pronounced firmly 
by all the voices ; but, shall melt away, is given in 
little vanishing fragments of melody by one voice- 
part ata time. These are long kept up, and imi- 
tated from voice to voice. By the greatness of thy 
arm, is given in long notes of solid harmony ; 
they shall be as still as a stone, sing the basses in 
heavy unison, suddenly dropping down an octave; 
as they lie there, fixed and deep and cold, the 
passing over of the Lord's people, group after group, 
begins, in little travelling phrases of melody, or 
short scale-passages, now in the major and now 
in the minor, ascending all the time in some two 
or more of the voice-parts. 

This ‘s followed by a delicious, serene melody 
for a mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, in the 

yarm, spring-like, happy key of E: Thou shalt 
bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou 
hast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanctuary, O 
Lord, which thy hands have established. It breathes 
the grateful repose of a sweet and pious home 
feeling. 

We have now reached the sublime close of 
the whole. HANDEL’s strength has been stea- 
dily growing towards this climax. It consists of 
several numbers. First, the sentence of plain 
and majestic double chorus: THe Lorp sHALL 
REIGN FOR EVER AND EVER. The words are 
first given in unison by altos and tenors, accom- 
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panied by the stately, ponderous tread of a ground 
bass; then they are answered, in a full blaze of 
vocal harmony and instrumentation, twice. This 
is, as it should be, in the key of C. Then a 
brief recitative (No, 36): For the horse of Pharaoh 
went in with his chariots, ... but the children of Is- 
rael went on dry land, §c.: and then, again, the 
choral burthen of, THe LoRD SHALL REIGN, which 
represents the highest moment of a universal 
act of worship, all thoughts, all feelings absorbed 
in the thought of the Eternal. Then another 
sentence of recitative (38), telling how Miriam, 
the prophetess, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances ; and Miriam answered them. 

Finally, as if to raise expectation to the highest 
pitch, a single high soprano voice, with clear, sil- 
very, clarion tones, delivers the first line of the 
great double chorus, Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously! reaching the highest note, 
which it prolongs, bright and firm and clear, on 
the first syllable of gloriously. And again bursts 
out in full chorus, THe LoRD SHALL REIGN FOR 
EVER AND EVER. The clarion voice of Miriam 
continues: The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea, with a triumphant trill upon the note 
above the key-note, which terminates the strain; 
and still again the choral outburst of, THe Lorp 
SHALL REIGN! after which the altos give out the 
fugue subject, For he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
its long, rolling cadence upon gloriously is thence- 
forth heard echoing about from one quarter to 
another of the vocal heavens, throughout the 
whole chorus; and, mingled with it, you hear 
short, spasmodic fragments :—* the horse,” “ and 
his rider,’ “ hath he thrown,” &c.; also, “a sober 
chanting kind of countersubject” (as Dr. Burney 
calls it) on the words, I will sing unto the Lord, 
swells and subsides continually amid the roar 
and tempest of triumphal harmony. Once this 
gently-swelling, joyfully-solemn chant becomes 
the leading theme, and draws responses from all 
parts of the choir,—a pure heaven of serenest 
rapture, just before all the subjects are again 
brought together for a full and final close in the 
perfect accord of C. This is by many esteemed 
HANDEL’s greatest chorus. “The effects of this 
composition,’ says Dr. Burney, “are at once 
pleasing, grand, and sublime. Voices and in- 
struments here have their full effect; and such is 
the excellence of this production, that, if HANDEL 
had composed no other piece, this alone would 
have rendered his name immortal among true 
lovers and judges of harmony.” 

As a whole, “ Israel in Egypt” is one of giant 
HANDEL’s mightiest works. We shall not say, in 
every sense, the mightiest. For colossal propor- 
tions, laid out as it is upon an immense scale; 
for bold conceptions, even exceeding the boldest 
of MicHarL ANGELO in another art, and most 
triumphant execution; for power to keep the 
mind of the hearer strained up to its fullest com- 
prehension of the sublime throughout so long a 
series; for musical learning and invention, and 
strong application of creative will: this oratorio 
is perhaps unrivalled by any other work of music, 
or of any other art that will admit comparison. 

But we cannot agree for a moment with those 
who call it greater than “The Messiah.” The 
books of Moses are sublime; but who will say 
that Isaiah and the Gospels are not greater? 
“The Messiah” is as much a greater oratorio, as 
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its theme is greater. It is the difference between 
Judaic and Christian; between the old dispensa- 
tion of Power, and the new dispensation of Love ; 
between the Old Bible love of Justice, and the 
New Testament justice of Love. The sublimity 
of “Israel in Egypt” is more material; that of 
the “ Messiah” is more spiritual. One brings 
mighty miracles, as it were, palpably before us; 
the other utters the prophetic aspirations of the 
soul of all Humanity, and their fulfilment in 
Humanity’s Messtan. This last, then, was the 
true predestined theme for HANDEL, for the cul- 
minating effort of his genius, up to which all his 
other oratorios, as well as his forty operas, and 
all before that, had been so deeply and broadly 
educating him. Necessarily, therefore, besides 
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“ Hallelujah” choruses, that theme required deep 
songs of love and grief and faith. “The Mes- 
siah” has more variety, and, as a work of Art, as 
well as of sentiment, more unity. It is a won- 
derful, organic whole, vitally connected every- 
where. “Israel in Egypt” is grand in detail; a 
succession of astounding pictures or events, won- 
derful, because the strength of the composer 
flags not to the end, but seems ready to begin 
again and build as many more such choruses as 
you will find him texts. In “Israel in Egypt,” 
HANDEL is a mighty miracle-worker, a colossal 
strong man; in the “ Messiah,” he is the loving, 
deep interpreter of the best instincts and aspira- 
tions of the human soul,—a prophet of Humanity 
made one with Man, with Nature, and with God. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY J. H. 


BIXBY. 


“Tt is the hushed and holy twilight time, 
When pleasant memories unbidden start; 
When best I love to weave in simple rhyme, 
The gentle fancies thronging to my heart.” 


Woutp I could picture in true and graphic 
colours, that brief season of sad sweet thoughts— 
the evening twilight. If the long summer day 
has any period of happiness for my spirit—any 
moment of quiet joy to be treasured in the heart, 
then, as soft and refreshing as the dew, it de- 
scends upon me. Everything is so fraught with 
a subdued and spiritual loveliness, that one’s 
every thought glows with pure and holy poetry, 
and the soul, forgetting the real, wanders on 
through the “ radiant realm of the ideal,” till spirit 
and being are imbued and absorbed in the beau- 
tiful visions floating down on the soft summer 
air! How strangely beautiful are the few brief 
moments when the sun has set, ere the stars 
begin to send, like gazing angels, their spirit- 
glances to our hearts! 


“That hour once sacred to God's presence, still 
Keeps itself calmer from the touch of ill, 
The heliest hour of Earth. Then toil doth cease— 
Then from the yoke the oxen find release— 
Then man rests pausing from his many cares, 
And the world teems with children’s sunset prayers! 
Then innocent things seek out their natural rest, 
The babe sinks slumbering on its mother’s breast; 
The birds beneath their leafy covering creep, 
Yea, even the flowers fold up their buds in sleep.” 


Sometimes we have a twilight when nor sun 
nor star appears, when no fleecy cloud or silvery 
moon floats in the realm of boundless space. 
May we not call it the type of unity and immen- 
sity; immensity that embraces and contains all 
things, and of unity that admits no opposite ? 
And does not thus to the believer seem the pre- 
sence of the Deity, an undivided and all-per- 
vading essence, penetrating and lighting the 
depths of his inner life to the exclusion of all 
opposing qualities—the atmosphere of love and 
peace, in which his soul expands with freedom 
and delight, and Faith, refreshed and invigorated, 





plumes her eagle wings for her flight to the better 
land ? 

Then at first comes up one bright star. Were 
there no more, what a wonder and a beauty even 
one would be? Companion, at times, of the crescent 
moon, walking through the blue fields of heaven 
by her side, heightening and glorifying the king- 
dom of Night, should we not watch for its coming 
with reverent hearts, and almost worship its 
brightness? But now, from the Cynosure to the 
Southern Cross, a whole zodiac of immeasurable 
space is blazing with starry worlds. Soon through 
our horizon will they flash, bright as a new crea- 
tion, upon us. Think, O man! 

“ How vast his power, how glorious must He be 

Who has with stars, as though with diamond flowers, 

Thick sown the regions of immensity !” 

Think of thy insignificance, and yet again think, 
when all these are quenched and filed, thy life 
will but have known its beginning, itsdawn. Its 
noonday, where—where can we place it in the 
cycle of eternity ? 

Who does not love the twilight hour? The 
busy cares of the day are over—all is hushed and 
peaceful, and there is but little to interrupt our 
meditative fancies. Happy they who can recall 
the events of the day, and meet no act they now 
wish undone—no word that were better unsaid— 
no thoughtor feeling indulged which it were wrong 
to cherish. Such twilight thoughts are followed by 
sweet and invigorating sleep—a dew of blessing 
and repose—giving the spirit, as the same season 
gives the flowers and the tender grass,a new 
life—a morning of freshness and fragrance, of 
purity and peace. 

So too, of Age, the evening twilight-of the day 
of life. Its reflections and its repose depend 
upon the day which precedes it;—and may we 
all live for that better morning. 











THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


A BALLAD. 


From the German of Uhland. 


TRANSLATED BY W. H. 


ONCE in olden times was standing 
A castle, high and grand, 

Broad glancing in the sunlight, 
Far over sea and land. 

And round were fragrant gardens, 
A rich and blooming crown; 

And fountains, playing in them, 
In rainbow brilliance shone. 


There a haughty king was seated, 
In lands and conquests great ; 
Pale and awful was his countenance, 
As on his throne he sate ; 
For what he thinks, is terror, 
And what he looks, is wrath, 
And what he speaks, is torture, 
And what he writes, is death. 


There came unto this castle 
A gentle minstrel pair, 
The one with locks bright, golden,’ 
The other gray of hair ; 
With harp in hand, the elder 
A noble courser rode, 
While beautiful, beside him 
His young companion strode. 


Said the elder to the younger, 
“ Now be prepared, my son! 
Oh, let the lay be lofty, 
And stirring be the tone; 
Put forth thy grandest power, 
Of joy and sorrow sing, 
To touch the stony bosom 
Of this remorseless king.” 


And now within the castle 

These gentle minstrels stand. 
On his throne the king is seated, 

With the queen at his right hand ; 
The king, in fearful splendor, 

Like the Northern Lights’ red glare ; 
The queen, so sweet and gentle, 

Like a moonbeam resting there. 


The old man struck the harp-strings, 
Most wonderful to hear, 
As richer, ever richer, 
Swelled the music on the ear. 
Then rose with heavenly clearness 
The stripling’s voice of fire ; 
And then they sang together, 
Like a distant angel-choir. 


They sing of love and spring-time, 
Of happy, golden days; 
Of manly worth and freedom 
They sing the glorious praise ; 
They sing of all the beauty 
The heart of man that thrills ; 
They sing of all the greatness 
The soul of man that fills. 
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The courtly circle round them 
Forget for once to sneer ; 

And bow those iron warriors, 
As though a god were near. 

The queen, in softness melting, 
Forgets her sparkling crown, 

And the rose from out her bosom 
To the minstrels she throws down. 


“Ye have seduced my people; 
What, traitors, do ye mean?” 

The king, he shriek’d in frenzy, 
“Seduce ye now my queen?” 

His sword, that gleamed like lightning, 
At the stripling’s beart he flings; 

And thence, instead of golden songs, 
The gushing life-blood springs. 


The rapture of the listeners 
Dies away as at a blast; 
Upon his master’s bosom 
The youth has breathed his last. 
The old man wraps his mantle 
Around the bloody corse, 
And then he firmly binds it 
Erect upon his horse. 


Yet, when he reached the gateway, 
Then paused the minstrel old, 
And took his harp so wondrous, 
And broke its strings of gold, 
And against a marble pillar 
He shiver'd it in twain; 
And thus his curse he shouted, 
Till the castle rang again: 


“ Woe, woe, thou haughty castle, 
With all thy gorgeous halls! 
Sweet string or song be sounded 
No more within thy walls. 
No! sighs alone, and wailing, 
And the coward steps of slaves! 
Already round thy towers 
The avenging spirit raves! 


“Woe, woe, ye fragrant gardens, 
With all your fair May light! 
Look on this ghastly countenance, 

And wither at the sight! 
Let all your flowers perish! 
Be all your fountains dry! 
Henceforth a horrid wilderness, 
Deserted, wasted, lie! 


“ Woe, woe, thou wretched murderer, 
Thou curse of minstrelsy ! 
Thy struggles for a bloody fame, 
All fruitless shall they be. 
Thy name shall be forgotten, 
Lost in eternal death, 
Dissolving into empty air 
Like a dying man’s last breath !” 
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The old man’s curse is utter’d, 
And Heaven above hath heard. 
Those walls have fallen prostrate 
At the minstrel’s mighty word. 
Of all that vanish'd splendor 
Stands but one column tall ; 
And that, already shatter’d, 
Ere another night may fall. 
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Around, instead of gardens, 
ts a desert, heathen land ; 
No tree its shade dispenses, 
No fountains cool the sand. 
The king’s name, it has vanished ; 
His deeds no songs rehearse ; 
Departed and forgotten! 
This is the Minstrel’s Curse. 





THE ONLY CHILD. 


BY CLARA 


MORETON. 


(See Engraving.) 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MORNING BATH. 
“God keep thee, child, with thine angel brow, 
Ever as sinless and bright as now.” 

“ Loox at my darling—is she not beautiful, An- 
nette?”’ said Mrs. Conyngham to her sister, as 
from the drawing-room they stepped out upon the 
colonnade, at the termination of which was the 
summer apartment, where the maid-servant was 
preparing Alice, Mrs. Conyngham’s only child, 
for her morning bath. 

Exquisitely lovely indeed did the little Alice 
look. Her golden hair fell down a neck than 
which alabaster was never more pure, and her 
large hazel eyes, so seldom seen with such sunny 
hair and transparent complexion, were dancing 
with light, as Bessie, her faithful African nurse, 
submitted to her playful efforts to wash white 
her ebony skin. 

No wonder that Mrs. Conyngham’s heart beat 
with maternal fondness and pride, as her eyes 
rested upon the graceful child, whose very atti- 
tude was a fit subject for an artist's study. One 
dimpled hand rested on the cushion, on which 
the maid was half reclining, the other grasped 
the sponge, which was again and again dipped 
in the massive ewer, before she wearied of the 
vain task she had undertaken. 

The proud mother did not once take her eyes 
from her darling, until the bath was finished, the 
rippling hair arranged in ringletted precision, the 
sleeves of the snowy lawn dress banded off from 
the rounded shoulder ; and then, as Alice bounded 
towards her, she opened her arms and folding 
the child to her heart, gave expression to her 
feelings in every endearing term she could think 
of. 

So intently had she watched her child, that she 
had not observed her sister’s silence, when she 
had asked her if Alice were not beautiful ; and 
the expression of disapproval which had now 
settled upon Annette Preston’s face was entirely 
unnoticed by Mrs. Conyngham, as she continued 
to lavish her caresses upon her treasure. 

It was not until Bessie had claimed the child, 





and disappeared with her in the shaded garden 
walks, that Miss Preston broke the silence which 
she had hitherto maintained. 

“ Carrie,” she said, “I must caution you again in 
regard to your child. Do you not know that you 
are spoiling her by the course you are pursuing ? 
You would not wish her to grow up vain, selfish, 
and exacting, and yet, such will inevitably be the 
result, if you are not more judicious in your ma- 
nagement of her.” 

Mrs. Conyngham did not receive the well- 
meant reproof kindly. She answered, 

“JT suppose you think that if you, with your 
prim ways, had the care of Alice, she would 
grow up perfect; but 1 have heard of old maid’s 
children before.” 

A deep glow overspread Miss Preston’s calm, 
pale face, and resuming her netting, she bent 
over it to hide her emotion. She made no reply, 
and from that hour never advised her sister upon 
any point where Alice was concerned. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


“ His tales no man like him could tell, 
His words, which melted as they fell, 
Might even a hypocrite deceive, 
And make an infidel believe.” 

Ten years glided over the home of the Conyng- 
hams, scarcely leaving a trace in the beautiful 
grounds that surrounded the mansion. True, 
there was a greater luxuriance of shrubbery, a 
wilder growth of the vines that hung unpruned 
from the noble old trees of the park; but no 
change sufficient to materially alter the aspect of 
the place. The same acacia tree drooped beside 
the fountain, whose musical plash had charmed 
Alice in the days of her childhood. From the 
stone urns that adorned the massive balustrade, 
the same odorous myrtles yielded their perfume 
to the waving breeze. 

But the hand of Time had not suffered the in- 
mates of the mansion to escape thus lightly. Mr. 
Conyngham’s black hair had changed to an iron 
gray, and there were lines upon his massive 
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brow, and by the corners of his mouth and eyes, 
which had been traced with no sparing finger. 


His wife, although ten years younger, had been | 


still more severely dealt with; for disease had 
wasted the roundness of her form, and destroyed 
her brilliancy of complexion, making such con- 
stant encroachments upon her constitution, that 


she had been obliged to confine herself almost | 


entirely to her room. Much as the mother would 
now have enjoyed the society of her only child, 
that pleasure was denied her; for Alice was 
giddy and vain, and too fond of admiration to 
renounce her gaieties for the confinement of an 
invalid’s room. 

Yet Mrs. Conyngham found no fault; for Alice, 
who was not wanting in affection, overwhelmed 
her mother with caresses whenever she spared 
her an hour. Even Mr. Conyngham, strong- 
minded and discerning as he was, seemed 
blinded to the defects in his daughter’s cha- 
racter; and Aunt Annette, who had changed 
the least of all, was alone aware of the dangers 
which beset the courted heiress’s path; but, 
sedulously as she strove to counteract them, there 
came at length a crisis which she was powerless 
to meet, 

Alice had persuaded her mother to consent to 
her having one more interview with Paul Lin- 
coln, a young man whom her father had reso- 
lutely forbidden the house; having reason to 
believe that the disreputable reports concerning 
him were not without foundation. 

The time chosen was evening, and the place 
an orange grove, that swept back from the 
summer apartment where we first saw Alice, 
and which adjoined her mother’s room. It was 
on the opposite side of the house from Mr. 
Conyngham’s library, and Alice was sure of 
escaping detection. At any rate, she could shield 
herself from his displeasure, she selfishly thought, 
by the permission which her mother had so 
weakly given. 

The night arrived,—a calm and beautiful, but 
moonless, night in June. Alice’s cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, as she paced the walk 
beneath the grove. Now, she tore handfuls of 
blossoms from the trees that were snowy with 
bloom, and tossed them upon the green turf, 
unmindful of their pleading breath. Then, 
wearied by her own impatience, she threw her- 
self upon a garden seat, and, weaving a few 
orange buds together, fastened them in the mas- 
sive braids of hair which were wound around 
her head. And thus the moments, seemingly 
hours to her, passed, until Paul Lincoln was by 
her side. 

One instant was she strained tightly to a heart, 
whose evil depths, could she have fathomed, 
would have caused her to turn shudderingly 
and loathingly from the embrace which, now, 
she but released herself from with a thrilling 
glow of happiness too intense for words. 

That was a long, long interview. Thrice 
Bessie came to tell her how late it was growing; 
but the tempter would not release the hands he 
had imprisoned, and Alice was but too willing 
to listen to his repeated and passionate entrea- 
ties to give him the right to call her wholly his. 
It was eloquent pleading, for Paul Lincoln knew 
well the weaknesses of a woman’s heart, and he 
failed not to avail himself of his knowledge. 

When at length he called her attention to the 





orange clusters in her hair, saying, “ Let this 
omen plead for me, dear Alice, and no longer 
refuse to be my bride,’ she answered not, but 
her beautiful head bent lower, lower, until it 
rested on his shoulder. For the first time, his 
lips met hers in a kiss she was powerless to 
resist; and then, in low and passionate tones, he 
commenced anew his entreaties, and they ceased 
not until he had won from her a consent to leave 
all, and flee with him that night. Then she 
crept noiselessly up the walk, around the balus- 
trade, and through the summer apartment, to 
her mother’s room. 

The pale, anxious mother, who had been so 
nervously watching her coming, received her 
with no Heine tones; and Alice, who would 
fain have™firown her arms around her for her 
good-night kiss, as was her custom, now for the 
first time felt herself unworthy of her mother’s 
love; and, kneeling by the bedside, she seized 
the thin and wasted hands, covering them with 
burning kisses, while the tears which rained 
from her eyes betrayed to her mother a depth of 
emotion which she could not account for. 

Surprised and agitated, she questioned her, 
but she received only the answer, “ Mother, for- 
give me that I love Paul so well! I worship 
him! I cannot live without him! Say that you 
forgive me, mother!” 

Mrs. Conyngham had not time to answer, for 
Alice, hearing her aunt’s step in her apartment, 
and surprised to find that she was still awake, 
and fearing momentarily her presence, she arose, 
kissed her mother, and fled hastily. from the 
room. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RETURN. 


“She sleepeth; deep and dreamless is her slumber,— 
She will not waken when the morning breaks. 
No—Time a weary catalogue shall number 
Of vanished years, ere she again awakes.” 


It was a chill autumnal evening. The moan- 
ing wind whirled the dying leaves down the 
deserted garden walks; and, to make the desola- 
tion of the scene more complete, a few raindrops 
pattered now and then against the windows of 
the mansion, that loomed up in the darkness as 
stately as when its inmates were not bowed to 
the earth with grief and trouble. 

Even a greater change had those few months 
wrought within than had the long ten years pre- 
ceding. 

As the night wore away, the wind increased 
in violence, and the rain fell steadily in torrents 
to the earth. Midnight came on, and now a 
sharp peal of the hall-bell awoke Aunt Annette 
from the light slumber she had just fallen into. 
Before she could waken Bessie, another and still 
louder clang rang through the silent mansion. 

Mr. Conyngham was the only inmate of the 
house who was up. It was he who proceeded 
to the hall, and unlocked and opened the door. 
A form, drenched to the skin, although wrapped 
in a heavy cloak, and shrouded with a veil, met 
him in the doorway. 

“ Father, do not refuse me the shelter of your 
roof in this hour. They tell me my mother is 
dying—oh, forgive me, father, and take me to 
her.” 

The door was closing heavily upon her, for 
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Mr. Conyngham seemed steeled against the touch- 
ing tones of her entreaty, when she threw herself 
upon her knees at his feet, and implored him for 
her mother’s sake to have mercy upon her. 

“T have come alone,” she said, “through the 
darkness of this stormy night from my husband's 
home, to see my mother’s face and hear her voice 
once more. Look at me, father—see how I have 
pined for her, and for the love of heaven | entreat 
you to refuse me no longer.” 

As she spoke, she threw back her hood and 
veil, and surely he had been more than human, 
could he have resisted those pleading eyes—that 
wan and wasted face. Her hair, loosened by the 
wind, fell in heavy tresses to her feet, and the 
white, sharpened features stood out in bold out- 
line, as the sobbing gust swept the damp masses 
from off her face. 

Her father, without speaking, stooped, took her 
hand and led her silently down the dimly-lighted 
hall, and up a corridor, to the well-known door 
of her mother’s bed-room. He paused for a 
moment; some strong emotion was at work within 
him. For an instant, he looked pitifully upon 
his child; but there came other memories to 
chase away the tenderness he felt gathering there. 

“Go in, to the mother, whose only fault was 
in loving you too well—too trustingly,” he said. 

Alice’s heart beat quickly. She opened the 
door, stepped in alone, and looked around her. 

Stretched upon the couch before her, lay a 
form whose rigid outlines too plainly spoke of 
death. 

Alice needed but a glance to comprehend all. 
With one agonized shriek she stretched out her 
arms, and fell prone upon the floor. 

Her father’s heart smote him for his cruelty, as 
he bent above her; and when the restoratives 
which he applied, with Aunt Annette’s assis- 
tance, brought her back to consciousness, he strove 
in every way to make atonement for his harsh 
and unfeeling conduct. 

Alice lay ill under that roof for weeks follow- 
ing; but that period of her life in many ways 
proved beneficial to her. Aunt Annette’s example 
and advice were no longer unheeded. The seed 
which had so long fallen on stony ground, now 
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sprang up with vigour in the soil which sorrow 
had prepared. 

Mr. Conyngham also had changed in those 
hours of anxious watching beside his daughter’s 
couch. He had asked himself, had not his child 
been more sinned against than sinning; and as 
he recalled all, he acknowledged that, undisci- 
plined to acts of self-denial as she had been from 
her childhood, in the course she had pursued 
when her heart had pleaded so strongly for her, 
she was more to be pitied than condemned. 

Ay, pitied! for unworthy indeed had the hus- 
band proved who had plighted such passionate 
vows. Disappointed in not receiving with Alice 
the dowry he expected, and convinced by her 
fruitless attempts to see her mother, that her 
father would always prove relentless, he had 
ceased to take any pains to conceal longer from 
her his real character; and Alice found herself 
the wife of a heartless roué,a gambler, and an 
atheist. 

No wonder that Mr. Conyngham’s proud blood 
revolted from such a connexion, or that he re- 
sented the disgrace which he felt Alice had 
brought upon his name, by refusing to admit her 
within his doors. 

When, however, actuated by a principle of 
duty, she expressed her desire to return to her 
husband, her father no longer opposed her, 
although he judged rightly that she had ceased 
to love and respect him. In the hope of bring- 
ing about a happier state of things in his daugh- 
ter’s household, he advanced a considerable sum 
of money to enable Mr. Lincoln to engage in a 
lucrative business, for which an opening had 
offered. 

A few days after the reception of the money, 
Alice found herself deserted; and, with a chas- 
tened and subdued spirit, she returned to her old 
home, rejoicingly welcomed by her father. Nor 
was she ever heard in after life to murmur at 
the severe discipline which had developed the 
faculties of her soul. She knew that affliction 
had been good for her, for it had taught her to 
look for a deeper and more lasting happiness 
than earth can ever yield. 


PERVERSITY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Ir thy weak, puny hand might reach away, 
And rend out lightnings from the clouds to-day, 
At little pains, as with a candle-flame 

Touching the flax upon my distaff here, 
Would fill the house with light, it were the 

same, 

A little thing to do. It is the far 
Makes half the poet’s passion for the star, 

The while he treads the shining dewdrop near. 


Of mortal weaknesses I have my share,— 
Pining and longing, and the madman’s fit 
Of groundless hatreds, blindest loves, despair ; 
But in this rhyméd musing, I have writ 

Of an infirmity that is not mine: 
My heart's dear idol were not less divine 





That no grave gaped between us, black and 
steep, 

Though, if it were so, I could oversweep 

Its gulf—all gulfs—though ne’er so widely riven; 

Or from hot desert sands dig out sweet springs ; 
For I believe, and I have still believed, 

That Love may even fold its milk-white wings 

In the red bosom of hell, nor up to heaven 

Measure the distance with one thought aggrieved. 


Why should I tear my flesh, and bruise my feet, 
Climbing for roses, when, from where I stand, 
Down the green meadow I may reach my hand, 
And pluck them off as well sweet, very sweet 
This world which God has made about us lies,— 
Shall we reproach him with unthankful eyes? 














SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


A MAN is very seldom found 

Excelling in my first and in my second ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, high renowned, 

Was great in both, however, reckoned ; 
And if we do believe what history doth tell. 


He prospered also in my whole quite well. 





My first, whose pride was then Queen Bess, 
Esteemed him for his wit and knightly quali- 
ties. 
The ladies all were in distress, 
When he informed them of the sad realities, 
That at my first he could not longer stay, 


And in my second had to go away. 


And he did go, in no wise checked 

By their remonstrances and pleadings various 
Many, who were not circumspect, 

Had thought that in my whole he had been 


serious ; 





Found their mistake too soon, when he had gone, 


Left, through his fickleness, to weep alone. 
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ANSWER TO Resus 1n Decemper Numper -—* A Stitch in Time saves Nine.” 
TOL. x 6 






































FACTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


That Nebuchadnezzar invented “all fours.” 

That “ E pluribus unum” signifies Annexation. 

That Cranmer, tied to the stake, died a fast man. 

That Roger Bacon invented buckwheat cakes and sherry-cobblers. 

That Lucy Long is a cavatina from I Puritani. 

That the original recipe for Cologne-water was revealed to P. T. Barnum, by an 
angel, in a dream. 

That Old Grimes died at the advanced age of one hundred and seventy-four years. 

That Napoleon Bonaparte was first cousin to Queen Victoria. 

That Lady Jane Grey 
was the author of “ The 
Life of Gen. Jackson,” and 
that “ The Castle of Otranto” 
was written by N. P. Wil- 
lis. 

That sauer-kraut is a cer- 
tain cure for the cholera. 

That an exquisite and 
permanent complexion may 
be instantaneously obtained 
by a single application of 
the Extract of Bonbustila- 
rion. 

That bicyanide of pla- 
tinum is a monobasic salt- 
radical. 

That Pope Gregory the 
Sixteenth left a young wi- 
hil dow to mourn his death. 
That a dog will not gnaw 

a trombone. 
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MUSIC THE FOOD OF LOVE. 


“Dip you ever hear how that musical enthu- ; face he had not even beheld. The exquisite 

siast, Julius, came to be married ?” | symphony excited in him the tenderest emotions, 

“ No!” and, forgetting everything, he pressed her hand 

and passionately exclaimed ‘ Dearest !"—to which 

“Tl tell you, then. Julius, it seems, was | she, covered with blushes, modestly replied, ‘G- 
seated in a concert next to a stranger lady, whose ' go and ask mam-ma!’” 











PUCK’S PORTFOLIO. 
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PRIVATE REHEARSAL. 


+ Tuts, then, shall be the peculiar and expres- | exclaiming blandly, ‘ Will your Ladyship graciousty 
| deign to accept a slight testimonial of the humblest 
to her Ladyship. With a respectful and graceful | regard from your Ladyship’s most servile depen- 


~ive glance which I will assume when presented 


bow,—my right hand hanging in a line with the | dent?’ 
toe of my right boot,—I will offer this picture, 
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A VERY TOUCHING BALLAD. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A HERRING loved an oyster, 
An oyster in the South ; 
And all the herring longéd for 
Was a kiss from her pearly mouth. 


But the oyster she was scornful, 
And ever stayed at home, 

Shut up in her tight shell-castle, 
Where never a kiss could come. 


“Twas on a summer evening, 
Her shell she opened wide, 

To see her charms reflected 
On the silver-gleaming tide. 


Quick came the love-lorn herring, 
Like lightning flew his fin; 


“ And now,” thought he, “ or never, 


Sweet love, my kiss I'll win.” 


But as towards the oyster, 
Too far his head he leaned, 

Snap came the shells together, 
And he was guillotined ! 


All in the glowing sunset, 
He floated from the shore, 

And from the neck came gurgling, 
“T’ll ne’er love oyster more.” 
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POLITENESS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


GENTLEMAN.—* Whereas it bath pleased Heaven to pour forth the clouds in rain upon our 
heads, and I at the same time have chanced upon the great pleasure of meeting Mistress Berger in 
this street, and as she appears to need an umbrella—such, in fact, as I at this instant bear—I take 
the liberty (presuming upon the ties of intimacy, relationship, consanguinity, and affinity, which 
have for years existed between our respective families), of offering her this protection against 
the storm.” 

Lavy (blushing)—* The claims of Mister Decklow to our regard, as the most intimate friend of 
vur house, are too well known to render it possible for me, under present circumstances, to ade- 
quately express my gratitude for this act of kindness so characteristic of his generally recognised 
urbanity. I may, however, be permitted to express a regret that Mr. Decklow, in consequence of 
his politeness, must inevitably be wet through, certainly take cold, and unavoidably ruin his silken 
} brocade coat!” 

GENTLEMAN.—‘*I consider myself as highly favoured, in that Mistress Berger kindly condescends 
to accept from me, the umbrella aforesaid!” 





HIGH ART. 


A GENTLEMAN in recently criticising 
‘certain full-length saints, depicted on the 
| oriel window of a fashionable west-end 
|church in our city, concluded his remarks 
| with the following: 
| “The faces are rather good, and the 
| clothing isn’t bad on the whole—but, don't 
|you think the artist shows great poverty 

of invention in putting straw hats, exactly 
alike, on the whole five 2” 

The straw hats alluded to being the 
| yellow aureoles or glories, with which the 
| heads are surrounded. 











ORION’S BELT. 





An Irishman, in contending for the anti- 

A NOTE OF INTERROGATION. | quity of certain families in his native coun- 

‘try, urged as proof that from time imme- 

morial a certain constellation had borne the name of O’Ryan (Orion), adding: “Sure an’ ivery- 
body knows that it was a prize-fighter he was, and that’s how he came by the belt !” 
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POLITENESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(STRANGER meeting Young Lady, offers umbrella.) 
Youne Lapy (modestly).—* Oh, Sir!” 
STRANGER.—* It rains, Miss; shall I see you home 2” 
Youne Lapy.—* Oh, thank you, Sir—certainly!” \ 
STRANGER.—* May I offer my arm!” 
Youna Lapy.—* You are very kind. Are you a stranger in our city ?” ( 
STRANGER (mildly)—* I was—until this instant, but trust that I shall not long be regarded 

as such. But lead on, for you know the way.” 


Young Lapy.—‘ Our house is rather distant.” CY 
STRANGER (very politely) —* No matter, if I can only bring you home safe and dry.” 
Youne Lapy.—* Mamma promised to have tea ready by the time I should arrive — { 











You'll take a cup with us—won’'t you?” 
STRANGER.—* Indeed I will, dear.” 


~ WHat on earth is the use of being eminent?’ exclaimed, re- 
cently, a celebrated politician, on looking into a picture shop. “Here 
have I been in office for ten years—of course everything bad might 
be said against me—and yet in all this collection, I do not find a 
single caricature of myself.” 


THE wearing of anything red is at present prohibited in 
northern Italy, as indicating revolutionary tendencies. To 
such an extent is this carried, that even a red nose is regarded 
as rather suspicious. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE 


BY T. WADSKIER. 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE 


A COTTAGE is of course understood to mean a The above remarks on the principles which 
dwelling of limited accommodation, intended for | should govern in designing and building a cot- 
the occupation of a family of moderate size and | tage, we have endeavoured to follow in making 
means, either wholly managing the household | the composition here presented ; and the archi- 
cares itself, or with the assistance at most of one | tect flatters himself in believing that it may 
or two domestics. It is, then, evident, that a | Suggest some idea to those whose intention is to 
cottage should be arranged with a different view, | build a small and comfortable dwelling. Its 
both as regards utility and style of beauty, from | predominant character is simplicity, both in its 
a villa; as the family which is satisfied by | external and internal arrangement; and whatever 
living in a comfortable and economical little | it possesses of beauty has resulted from those two 
dwelling has very different wants from the | cheapest and never-decaying elements of archi- 
family of wealth which occupies a villa, and | tecture,—symmetry and proportion. 
which they often build as much for display as| The plans of the upper and lower stories are 
for the gratification of their own taste. | $0 simple and easy to understand as hardly to 

The highest principle, therefore, to be followed | need any explanation. The vestibule is eleven 
in the designing and building of a cottage, is to | by sixteen feet, and contains the staircase leading 
arrange and construct everything according to its | to the second story. This vestibule is rather 
utility; which, when done, will give it the true | large for a dwelling of this size; but it may be 
character of a cottage,—that of simplicity: a | used as a room, in connexion with the parlour 
character most expressive of the tastes and wants | and living-room, by opening the two communi- 
of cottage life, and which ought therefore to per- | cating doors. The parlour here is quite a spacious 
vade every portion of Cottage Architecture in | apartment for a cottage, being sixteen by twenty- 
arrangement, construction, and decoration. two feet, and when fitted up in a tasty and 

As much taste and beauty as can be combined | simple manner, will make a very pleasant and 
with the proper modesty and simplicity is truly |comfortable room. The living-room is sixteen 
delightful and admirable in a cottage; but every- | by sixteen feet,—a very appropriate size for a 
thing beyond that is out of place. Particularly | cottage of this class. 
should all kind of decoration and ornamental Between the living-room and kitchen is a small 
work that cannot be executed in an appropriate |entry. This entry will be found of great use. It 
manner be avoided. The first object is utility, | interrupts the passage of all sounds and odours 
and next, beauty; and when the designer has | from the kitchen, and forms also a very agree- 
satisfied the domestic wants, he may think upon | able communication for the kitchen and living- 
their ornamentation, but without sacrificing the | room with the yard. There is a small poreh, 
useful to the ornamental, as the latter should | six by ten feet, on the outside of the entry, con- 
only be connected with and grow out of the | structed of lattice-work, and which may be suita- 
former. bly decorated with vines. The kitchen is six- 
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teen feet square, with a good 
pantry connected, and supplied 
with an abundance of light 
and fresh air. 

The veranda is eight feet in 
width, and forms a prominent 
feature in the design. The 
supports are formed of trellis- 
work,—a construction which is 
both cheap and ornamental, 
and always indicative of cot- 
tage life. The little arbour, or 
covered seat, is constructed of 
trellis-work, and, covered with 
vines, would form a very hand- 
some appendage to the gable, 
and conveys at the first glance 
an impression of refinement 
and taste. 

The second story plan is di- 
vided into three chambers. 

The height of the first story 
is ten feet, and the second 
eight feet, in the clear. 

This cottage should be built 
of brick and stucco, with six- 
teen inches hollow walls; or 
with smooth brick, painted of 
some pleasing neutral tint— 
The window-dressings, where 
dressed stone is scarce or cost- 
ly, should be built of brick and 
stuccoed, except the sills, 
which should be of dressed 
stone. The balconies may be 
of wood, painted and sanded 
to harmonize with the walls. 
All the inside woodwork, ex- 
cept steps and floors, to be 
painted of a dark colour, and 
grained to represent oak or 
walnut. 


DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


1. Vestibule, . 11 x 16 
2. Parlour, . 16 xX 22 
3. Living-room, 16 x 16 
tee, i sO RK 
S. Festa, . 2. 6 10 
6. Porch, . . 16 x 16 
7. faa, .. te 8 
8. Veranda, ._ 8 ft. wide. 


SECOND FLOOR. 

9. Staircase, . 11 % 16 
10. Bed-room, . 16 x 18 
11. Bed-room, . 16 x 16 
12. Linen-press)s 7 x 7 
13. Bed-room, . 16 x 16 
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GROUND PLAN. 




















PLAN OF SECOND STORY 
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FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1. We here furnish our readers with a 
specimen of the “ feminine waistcoat,” which has 
now become indisputably established, as indis- 
pensable to the toilette of a Parisian dame of 
fashion. The robe is of “ taffetas chiné,” vest of 
light-coloured silk, closed to the throat, and fas- 


tened with small gilt buttons. Drawn bonnet of | 


uncut velvet. Inside trimming arranged very 


(lisplay of the puffed bands of hair, a style which 
continues in favour. 








Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. This figure we select for the elegance 
of the outer garment, which is made this season 
in endless variety of form and material. To fairly 
represent the mode, in this particular article, 
would require the description of some eight or 


| 
| 


ten different enveloping mantles. The Seraphina, 
Stuart, Voyageuse, Parisian, Frileuse, Camara, &c., 
&c. Nothing obligatory in shape or texture, but 
diversified by taste and fancy, ad infinitum. But 
in all cases a certain harmony with hat and robe 
must be preserved: incongruity in attire mars 
the effect of the costliest apparel. ‘The more 


_expensive the dress, the more lamentably con- 
low at the sides, so as not to interfere with the | 


spicuous the want of fine appreciation of art. 
Ladies had better generally consult a professional] 
artiste in the selection of their costume, who 


_makes the study of pleasing effect the one work 


of a lifetime. Ay, and not mis-spent, ye male 
cavillers, in spite of your insinuations to the con- 


trary. But our Greek-looking damsel stands 


patiently waiting our description, and she shall 
have it at once -—Hooded opera cloak, entitled the 


| Rachel, composed of white Cashmere, silk braids, 


and Persian embroideries. The braid is three- 
quarters of an inch wide. The loose silk fringes 


are five inches deep. The tassels are made of 


Alpaca. White satin lining. 
Fig. 3. Our next figure illustrates the introduc- 


| tion of the “Camara.” A cloak of plain cloth, 


forming a talma behind, and open crosswise in 


front, to prevent draping. Wide flat collar. Or- 


naments consist of velvet fretwork, with braid 


|; around it. Cloth and velvet are the materials 


most in vogue—as they should be—for winter 
out-door drapings. The “ Talma Burnous,” one 
of the novelties of the season, we particularly 
commend as a defence against the cold. A lady 





| . . ° ¥° 
| so habited could defy the inclemency of a Sibe- 


rian clime. It is constructed of tigered chiné cloth. 
The burnous is round, furnished with a hood, 


| from which hang two Algerine tassels, trimmed 
| with broad black velvet ribands, and lined with 


silk, of the same colour as the outside. 

Fig. 4. The little girl of our group is robed 
in a cashmere over-dress, trimmed with narrow 
gimp of same colour as the coat. Buff gaiters 
and gloves. Bonnet of drawn satin. Pantalettes 
of English embroidery. Velvet is made up in 
the same style. Blue, maroon, and dark green, 
the colours preferred. The petticoat sometimes 
extends beyond the edge of the dress, to display 
the trimming of English embroidery which com- 
pletes it. Sashes of nearly a quarter of a yard 
in width are worn by little misses in the draw- 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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Fie. 4. Fic. 3. 
ing-room. We do not think them pretty or ap- | needs but few words of description. Velvet or 
propriate, but our readers may differ from us in cloth are equally well adapted to its composition : 
this. The brightest hues are selected, and the It is very full, 
ends, fringed out, touch the edge of the skirt. 


to cloth we give the preference. 
has a large flat collar, pointed in front, rounded 
Fie. 5. Boy’s dress of blue merino, fastened behind. 





with velvet bands and buttons. Over-sack of the 
same, trimmed with velvet riband or broad 


braids. Linen collar and undersleeves. Panta- 


From the points hang very long black 
silk tassels, with braid ornaments over them. 


Behind, the cloak is continued in a round shape, 





but longer than in front. The fore parts lap 
lettes of cambric, finished with deep ruffles of over and drape one on the other; the right side 
English embroideries. White beaver hat and clasps almost behind on the left shoulder, under 
drooping plume. 


This is one of the prettiest the collar. From this place hangs a long tassel, 
suits for very little boys we remember to have as well as at the bottom of the side that laps 
seen, and has received the encomiums of the over. All round the edge of the cloak and collar 
connoisseurs of fashion. is silk galloon, from three to four inches wide. 
Fig. 6. Our especial favourite is the last sewed on flat. Each side of this galloon is satined 
model of the month. We feel quite enthusiastic | for half an inch in width, and the centre worked 
in admiration of the delightfully comfortable | dead. The edge is finished with a little fringe, 
and graceful mantle now under consideration. very rich, but not more than half an inch wide. 
If ever we could be tempted to imitate the high- In the draped part, when the arm is raised, the 
flown language of “Le Moniteur,” now is the pre- | lining is seen: the colour contrasts with the out- 
cise moment of danger, for this cloak, of all side material. 
others, is emphatically a charming creation. It Dress of black lampas, figured ; the pattern of 
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Fie. 5. 


panied by a judicious and tasteful friend, whose 
criticisms can be better trusted than those gathered 


which forms wreaths one over the other, with a 
from the mirror; for, to understand fairly the 


large flower and pointed leaves detaching them. | 
selves through difference of shade in the worked 

figures on the plain ground. Bonnet of satin and | capabilities of one’s own face is a gift enjoyed 
velvet,—the front satin, the crown velvet. The | by comparatively few. But this accompanying 
edge of the front is trimmed with two small | friend :—what a work of deliberation, of conside- 
bouillonnés; the bouillonnés of the band and | ration, of analyzation and ratiocination, is needed 
crown are velvet. Now that we have spoken of | tothe choice! It must be neither rival nor lover, 
this bonnet in particular, we may indulge in a | flatterer nor cynic. In truth, I am overwhelmed 
few words on bonnets generally. We profess to | with the magnitude of the task of defining the 
have a full comprehension of the importance ot | qualifications necessary in this kindly attendant. 
the subject, and speak not unadvisedly. A bonnet | Better, after all, perhaps, trust to the artiste from 
decides, more than any other article, the effect of | whom you purchase, for she is more apt to give 
If that be ill-chosen and | a candid opinion than is sometimes whispered 
by suspicious detractors. She will naturally have 


a lady’s appearance. 
unbecoming, the most faultless mantle and robe | 
will be worn in vain; while an exceedingly | a love for the pleasant vocation in which she is 


pretty bonnet may atone for some slight mistake | engaged, and will not like to see her brunette bon- 
in other particulars. It is an article that may | nets spoiling the delicate face of a blonde, or the 
not be made to order from description, with- | rich olive complexion of her dark-haired customer 
out risk of failure-—upon such indescribable graces | made sallow by contrast with the light blue trim- 


° -_ " | ° P ° ° 
depends its success. The thing as constructed | ming intended for her golden-haired companion. 
| As the weather grows colder, to give the 


must be visibly before you, or you know nothing 
In purchasing. a lady had best be accom- ' fair wearers the full benefit of the wintry winds, 


of it. 
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bonnets are made more open in front. Indeed, 
a very elegant variation of the style consists of 
upturned brims, forming an aureola round the 
face, leaving the cheeks quite uncovered. This 
is extravagant, but original; and, to bright young 
faces, seems not out of place. Here is a pretty 
style we meet with in “Ze Moniteur.”. Drawn 
velvet, a shade approaching water-green, inclining 
to the Marie Stuart form. The front is drawn; 
the crown is a pretty faithful copy of a shell. 
Right and left falls a cassowary feather, placed 
with a negligence which is the very perfection 
of art. 

As a fearful rumour, too horrible to be true, 
the Parisian journals mention an intention to 
attempt the restoration of the short waists and 
leg-of-mutton sleeves of long ago. Very shocking, 
really; but, nevertheless, the repudiated waists, 
reaching just under the arm, were in as good 
taste as the enormous length to which the present 
mode is sometimes exaggerated. Why, if we 
had only seen one of these abominations,—if it 
had burst suddenly upon our vision, instead of 
being the complete barbarism of successive stages 
of elongation— it would have proved a more 
fruitful theme for ridicule, have caused more ex- 
citement in the amazed beholders, than greeted 
the advent of Bloomerism on the promenade of 
Paris. The first disciple, courageously wending 
her solitary way along the Boulevard, was des- 
canted on, by “ Les Modes Parisiennes,” in a de- 
lightfully French manner, that one had better try 
to write a new “ Paradise Lost,” than attempt to 
imitate. Instead of that, we quote, from a British 
periodical,—of the first class, too—a defence of 
the pantalon feminine—the “mad eccentricity of 
Nouvelle Angleterre,” as the Gallic critic terms it. 

“Qn the whole, it appears by the newspapers 
that the American women are taking the lead in 
this reform, adopting the Turkish tunic and trou- 
sers. And to the men who object, they say, very 
naively, ‘ Try the long petticoats yourselves, and 
see how you like them. We have tried them, 


they mermaids, the petticoat would be mechani- 
cally right; but they have two lower limbs, and 
these limbs require separate integuments, just as 
much as a glove requires to have separate fingers. 
We think the objectors should try gloves made 
stocking-fashion.” 

Well, after this digression, we shall say what 
we first intended ;—that we don't like leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, were,it only for the unpoetical] 
name by which they are known. We remember 
once hearing a little girl ask her mamma if leg- 
of-mutton sleeves were always made of wool! 

At present the dresses most in favour are made 
with the skirt of different colour from the body, 
the latter finished with lappets. Black velvet 
bodice, white waistcoat, and flowered skirt of 
some rich material, make a pretty combination. 
We are doubtful, however, if spencers can ever 
be considered in good taste, the strong line of 
division made by the lower drapery being of a 
contrasting colour, takes away from the effect of 
the “tout ensemble.” Yet very fashionable have 
they become; made either open in front, with 
chemisette of English embroidery, or closed to 
the throat with small fancy buttons, 

We lose patience instanter, when men begin 
to talk about costume, for they, in general, speak 
as if the human form were not half“ so worthy of 
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artist work as houses and furniture.’ But the 
reviewer before cited, is quite superior to his 
fellows, in his appreciation of the philosophy and 
significance of dress. We crowd out a portionof 
our Own gossip, to give place to one or two para- 
graphs from his excellent article. He discourses 
very sensibly, as thus. 

“ Men’s fancy waistcoats and cross-barred 
trousers, the whole of the checkered plaids and 
women’s shawls, and multiplicity of fancy pat- 
terns, do not express these conditions. Nothing 
is beautiful to the eye save form and colour. Now 
what are called handsome shawls for women— 


with an intricate minute arabesque pattern of 


flowers—are merely indistinct forms of tracery, 
not outline; and we do not look at a woman 
through a microscope. The colours produced are 
a hue not a colour; and it is the merest conven- 
tionalism that can endure them. It is the tattoo- 
ing of clothes, and like some patterns of tattoo 
which are intricate on the skin, it is not beautiful, 
but simply curious. If a pattern be used at all 
on the human body, it should be something dis- 
tinct to the eye, as the features of the face; or it 
should be so small as to go into a colour, such as 
the gray shawls of Scotland. Checkered lines 
disfigure the human form ; vertical stripes do not. 
Whether from facility of weaving, or whatever 
cause, Moorish and Arab cloaks and the South 
American poncho patterns consist chiefly of ver- 
tical stripes, and form graceful draperies.” 

If all this be true, then we must throw by our 
large-flowered cashmeres, our palm, brocatelles, 
moss damasks, and soie d’ Ecosses, even though they 
be the rage, as unseemly to the eye of the true art- 
ist. “ Hast done?’ “ Another moment and I have.” 
For moment, dear reader, read y® paragraph, and 
Sheridan Knowles’ quotation is correctly used. 

“The women, in their desire for comfort, have 
at last rebelled against the inconvenient shaw), 
hanging in the most ungraceful form, with a trail- 
ing peak behind, coystantly slipping unless pinned. 


_and have taken to the paletot of the men. The 
and do not like them.’ They are right. Were | 





result is rather droll. A lady in a sailor’s rough 
pea jacket, with outside pockets buttoned over 
large and long and voluminous silken and other 
dresses and petticoats, has at first sight something 
the aspect of a camp-follower, or some of the 
former race of barrow-women, who were wont 
to add an old soldier’s coat or jacket to their other 
dress. We have often watched this strange ano- 
maly of the paletot and petticoats at a railway 
station, and regarded it as the first move towards 
national costume. It cannot be that the dense 
mass of petticoats should long continue to sweep 
up all the pollution of the streets as ladies walk 
along. There is, to us, something unpleasant in 
it. And the movement is so impeded, all the 
motion of the limbs so interfered with, that we 
must regard it in the same light as the Chinese 
invention of small feet,—a contrivance to prevent 
ladies from walking, and to make them dependent 
on carriages, or to hold up their robes as they 
walk. Of old, we believe, there was a con- 
trivance to tuck the skirt of the dress through the 
pocket-hole to get over this difficulty ; but modern 
delicacy, seeking to preserve the purity of the 
imagination, is content to sully the purity of the 
dress by sweeping the streets,” 

What think ye of our Englishman? Heretic, 
or no? Ponder on it, till we hold our next com- 
munion on the fine art par excellence. 


























EMBROIDERY, CROCHET-WORK, ETC. 


TO WORK PATTERN FOR TOILET COVER. 


lst Row.—Slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip- 
stitch over, knit 2 together, knit 3, then make 1, 


and knit 1 for 7 times, make 1, slip 1, knit 2, | 


together, pass the slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make 1, and 
knit 1 for 7 times, make 1, knit 3, knit 2 together, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
and repeat. 

2d and all the back rows are purled. 


stitch over, knit 2, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 


together, pass the | 


9 
slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the | 


slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 


slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 to- | make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 


gether, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 


13th Row—Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip- 
stitch over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 
1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 to- 


| gether, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, 
3d Row.—Slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip- 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, and 
repeat. 

15th Row.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 


| pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 together, 


make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, | 
knit 3, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass | 


the slip-stitch over, and repeat. 

5th Row.—Knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, knit 
5, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitech over, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
the slip-stitch over, knit 2, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, knit 5, 
make 1, knit one, knit 2 together, and repeat. 

7th Row.—Knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 


knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 1, and repeat. 

17th Row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 4, make 1, 
knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, knit 1, make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 5, make 1, 
knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, knit 1, make 1, knit 4. make 1, knit 2, and 
repeat. 

19th Row—Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 


knit 1, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 


the slip-stiteh over, knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make | 


1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 


together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, | slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 


knit 1, make 1, knit 1, and repeat. 

9h Row.—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 
|, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 2, knit 2 


| 


| 


| pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, | 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, 
knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 


| slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 to- 


gether, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, 


_knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 


together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, | 


make 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 


pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 3, make 1, | 


knit 2 together, and repeat. 

Lith Row—Knit 1, make 1, knit 4, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 4, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 


together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 4, | 


make 1, knit 1, and repeat. 


knit 1, and repeat. 

2ist Row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2, and repeat. 

23d Row.—Knit 3, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 


| together, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
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PATTERN FOR 


over, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 4, make 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 3, and repeat. 

25th Row—Knit 4, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 


pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, 


TOILET COVER. 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, | 


knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 
1, knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 


° ‘ s | 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, 


slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 


knit 4, and repeat. 
27th Row—Knit 5, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, 


knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 7, and repeat. 

33d Row.—Purl and repeat from 1st row for 
the length required for half the cover; then work 
another half the same, and graft the two halves 
together in the purl rows, which will form the 
work in the pattern the same as the other work, 
and not show the join; then finish with the fol- 
lowing pattern for Border and Fringe, stitched 
round the edge, and line with pink, blue, or the 


| colour preferred, which shows the pattern, and 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, | 


slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, | 


knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 5, and repeat. 

29th Row—Knit 6, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, slip 
1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 
1, knit 2 together, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 


slip-stitch over, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1,| end with three single stitches. 


slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 6, and repeat. 

31st Row—Knit 7, make 1, knit 1, make 1; 


knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, slip 1, | 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slip-stitch over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 


slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, | 


knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, | 


adds greatly to the beauty of the cover. 
TO WORK D OYLEY PATTERN. 

Work a chain of 7 stitches, and unite it by a 
single stitch. 

1st Rownd—Work 11 chain and 1 plain in the 
foundation chain 7 times. Work 5 single stitches 
in the first chain of 11. 

2d Rownd—1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain (both 


| these plain stitches are to be worked in the 11 


chain of 1st round) ; 3 chain, miss 10, repeat and 
end with a single stitch. 

3d Round.—11 plain, 3 chain, miss 5, repeat. 
end with a single stitch. 

Ath Round.—14 chain, miss 13, 1 plain in the 
3 chain of last round, repeat. 

5th Round.—Miss 1, 7 plain, 5 chain, 7 plain: 
repeat, end with 6 single stitches. 

6th Round.—7 plain, 9 chain, miss 12; repeat, 


7th Round—1 plain, 9 chain, 1 plain (both 
these plain stitches worked in the centre of the 
7 plain of last round), 7 chain, miss 7; 1 plain, 
9 chain, 1 plain (both these plain stitches worked 
in the 9 chain of 6th round), 7 chain, miss 7, 
repeat ; end with 2 single stitches. 

8th Round.—1 plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, 9 chain, 
1 plain, 7 chain, 1 plain (these 4 plain stitches 
worked in the 9 chain of 7th round), 5 chain, 
miss 4, 1 plain in the centre of the 7 chain in the 


7th round, 5 chain, miss 4, repeat, end with a 
single stitch. 
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D’OYLEY 


9th Round—7 plain, miss 1, 9 plain, miss 1, 7 
plain, 3 chain, miss 13; repeat, end with 4 single 
stitches, 

10th Round—13 chain, miss 15, 1 plain, 3 
chain, miss 9, 1 plain; repeat, at the end, turn 
back and work 3 single on the last 3 chain, turn 
back. 

11th Round.—6 chain, 9 plain, 7 chain, 9 plain, 
repeat. 

12th Round.—1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain, 13 
chain, 1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain (these 4 chain 
stitches in the 6th chain of 11th round), 3 chain, | 
miss 9, 5 plain in the 7th chain of 11th round, 3 
chain, miss 9; repeat, and end with 1 single | 
stitch. 

13th Round.—9 plain, miss 3, 11 plain, miss 3, 


THE GATHERING 


PATTERN. 


9 plain, 3 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the centre of 
the 5 plain in last round, 3 chain, miss 7; repeat, 
end with 1 single stitch. Fasten off. 

This may be worked in coloured crochet thread, 
making the Ist, 2d,and 3d rounds amber; the 
4th, 5th, and 6th green; the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
amber; 10th and 11th green, 12th and 13th 
amber. 

It may also be worked for a lamp-mat in 
Berlin wool, in which case the 10 first rounds 
will make it large enough, and five shades of 
worsted between the darkest and lightest, will 
have a pretty effect. 

Worked with coarse linen, it may be used as a 
table-mat, as these are now more fashionable 
than the straw mats. 


OF THE NATIONS. 


BY R. KEMP PHILP. 


(The Music on the next page.) 


FIRST VERSE. 


Upon the ocean’s bosom, where proudly-rolling waves 
Sing their glad song of greeting from old Atlantic’s 


| 
caves, 

The winds their glad song whistling, bidding the canvass 
swell, 

And dashing wheels the ocean lash, the welcome news to 
tell— 

They are coming, they are coming, from far across the 
sea, 


To weave a wreath of union in the country of the Free. 
Blow gently, winds, 
And soft, ye waters, roll; 
Ye bear the freed 
And toil-worn to their goal. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Upon the iron pathway, chasing the flying bird, 

Where snorting like a demon, the King of Space is 
heard— 

Through tunnels and o’er arches, they speed their glad- 
some way, 

While lightning flies before them, in eager haste to say— 


] 
| 
1 


They are coming, they ure coming. from far across the 
sea, 
lo weave a wreath of union in the country of the Free 
Safe in thy speed, 
Ye wondrous chariots, rell: 
Ye bear the freed 
And toil-worn to their goal. 


Gi 


THIRD VERSE, 


And now kind Heaven guard them, upon their trackless 
way, 
In warfare’s deadly ranks no more to meet in stern 
array, 
But in productive arts of peace together all combine, 
And melt in blessed union here on Freedom’s sacred 
shrine, 
Great “ Promised Land” of labour. where Industry shall 
see 
Her sons the only lords and kings, vast empire of the 
Free. 
Blow gently, winds, 
And soft, ye waters, roll; 
Ye bear the freed 
And toil-worn to their goal, 
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They are coming, they are coming, from far a--cross the sea,To weave a wreathof un-ion in 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN 


BY CHARLES 


Recent Frencn Pusiications.—Among the 
latest French works we observe “ Les Derniers 
Paysans,” or, “ The Last of the Peasants,” by M. 
EMILE SouvestRE, 2 vols. 12mo—Mucuew Levy, 
Paris. “Under this title,’ remarks the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes,’ “ M. Souvestre has collected a 
series of tales in which popular and rustic life is 
studied with a freedom, by turns sympathetic 
and severe. Those only who have read these 
simple tales, can judge of the interest with which 
M. Souvestre has invested the personages of his 
rustic dramas, and of the curious details of-man- 
ners and local history which are there embodied. 
People are generally too little acquainted with 
the poetic superstitions hidden in our rural dis- 
tricts. ‘To seize upon these last relics of popular 
tradition, to fix in precise traits, all their graceful 
fictions, all their vanishing phantoms, and to show 
the last worshippers of this faith which remain 
in France, with its last types—the sorcerer, the 
shepherd, the salt-smuggler, and the hunter—such 
has been the aim of Mons. Souvestre, and this 
aim marks the unity of his narrations. It is the 
rallying-point of the different divisions of his book 
—nor could they be grouped about a more felici- 
tous or fruitful idea.” 

In the same numberof this excellent Magazine, 
We notice an exquisite little selection of poems, 
from the Romances of the “ Life in Death ;’ Henry 
Heine. This work—his last and best—is not, 
as yet, published in Germany, but the editor has 
been allowed to print, in advance, the translations 
alluded to. In this Romancero, the poet “ flits 
over the world, singing not only the prowess of 
knights, but many a legend of ancient and modern 
days.” It is a romancero which includes the 
East and the West—ancient Asia and young 
America. The romances published, are “ Rhamp- 
senit,” “ The White Elephant,’ “The Field of the 
Battle of Hastings,” “ Geoffrey Rudel and Melisande 
de Tripoli,’ “Charles the First,’ and “ Vitzli- 
putzli.” 

“ La Chimere,”—* The Chimera,”—a pretty and 
graceful work by M. Pautin Nipoyet, has just 
been published by Dentu, at Paris. The Chi- 
mera alluded to in the title, is that of a perfect 
woman, or, as Goethe terms it, “the feminine 
ideal.” In this book, the hero pursues his chi- 
mera through a thousand adventures, all more 
or less bizarre, which he—with his feet on the 
andirons—subsequently narrates toa friend. The 
work is written in a piquant style, and bears 
throughout the traces of youth and feeling—with 
the drawback, however, of being slightly old- 
fashioned in tone. s 

The following French works, recently pub- 
lished, may not be unattractive, from their titles, 
to the general reader. “ Le Roi Lowis Philippe” 
(new edition)g “ Liste Civile,’ par M. te ComTE 
DE Montativer. “ Etudes sur les Forces Produc- 
tives de la Russie,’ par M. L. Teaosorsxki. “ His- 
toire des Protestants de la France,’ par M. G. 
DE Fexice, and “ Cést L’Union qui fait la force,” 
by M. Frere Oppay. | 








LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


G. LELAND. 


The present flourishing condition of the liberty 
of the French press, is admirably sketched in the 
following article, by GiRARDIN, from La Presse, 
relate to L’ Evénement, a journal recently guillo- 
tined in Paris. In no country in Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Lombardy and Russia, 


'is the tyranny of literary censorship so strictly 


observed as in the republic of France. 


Motto: “ Egotism and fear are the passions of 
the age. But there shall yet be a morning the 
aurora of which will be as brilliant as the twi 
light has been doubtful and obscure.” 

L. N. Bonaparte, 7 January, 1834. 


The Evénement appeared to-day before the 
Court of Assizes, presided over by M. Perrot de 
Chezellet, and was suspended. 

The proprietor of the journal, M. Paul Meurice, 
was condemned to three thousand francs fine 
and nine months’ imprisonment. The author of the 
article, M. F. Victor Hugo, was condemned to two 
thousand francs fine and nine months’ imprison- 
ment. 

M. Victor Hugo has but two sons, both of whom 
have been taken from him by justice. ‘The elder 
had preceded his father by a month, in the prison 
of the Conciergérie. They will share the same 
cell. 

M. Paul Meurice is to rejoin M. Paradis. 

The Evénement has therefore in prison four of 
its editors. But where will this stop? There 
will be no stop—there can be none. The Re- 
forme, the Peuple, the Vote Universel, the Presse, 


‘the Sidcle, the Republique, the Charivari, the Mes- 


sager de l’ Assemblée, the Opinion Publique, have 
been found guilty, and the Asgemblée Nationale 
has only escaped by bowing the head. We shall 
soon see the turn of the National, the Gazette de 
France, the Journal des Debats, and the Union. 

Though exalted to-day, the Constitutionnel errs 
greatly, if it blesses itself with the hope of escap- 
ing the blow of proscription, for oppression is a 
ball ever rolling downwards. 

It is not the papers which are persecuted, but 
the liberty of the press. Those journals which 
are silent or applaud, may find this out too late. 
Since two years I have declared that aught cha- 
racteristic of a limitation of freedom of opinion, is 
the introduction of an unlimited abuse of power. 

Fortunately, not I alone have the gift of pro- 
phecy. This gift, it would appear, belongs in an 
equal degree to M. Louis N. Bonaparte. We 
refer to the motto above, for that which we dare 
not write, may still be given as an inviolable 
motto, 

* This is the condition of the liberty of the press 
in France, in September, 1851.” 


Recent GERMAN PuBLICATIONS.—We observe 
in the last number of the “ Zeitsehrift fiir Rationelle 
Medecin,” published at Heidelberg, a paper-by 
Dr. PicKFoRD, entitled, “ Studies in Universal Eti- 
ology.” If we are not mistaken, Dr. Pickford is the 
same person, known to the readers of “ Howitt’s 
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Student-life in Germany,” as Dr. Cornelius, and is 
said to have aided Mr. H. in the preparation of 
that book. The third number of the 67th volume 
of “ The Archwes of Pharmacy,” contains a paper 
by Dr. Scne@nsern, of gun-cotton celebrity, on 
Ozon. We believe that it was Schenbein, who, 
a few years since, thought that he had, like Bal- 
zac’s “ Philosopher of the Absolute,” decomposed 
nitrogen. A new work, by Dr. G. C. Wirrstery, 
entitled “Introduction to Qualitative Analytic-Che- 
mical Experiments,” is well spoken of in medical 
reviews. It is intended as a companion to the 
* Analytical Chemistry” of Rose. Apropos of Ger- 
man medical literature, the reader may not be 
aware that one of the best Magazines of this na- 
ture, and in this language, is the “ Nordamerika- 
nischer Monatsbericht fiir Natur und Heilkunde,” or, 
the “North American Monthly Intelligencer of 
Natural Science and the Healing Art.” Edited 
by Doctors KELLER and TIEDgMANN (the latter a 
son of the celebrated Tiedemann of Heidelberg). 
The Magazine contains copious and valuable 
contributions from the first European medical 
talent, more particularly that of Germany. It is 
published by F. W. Christern, at No, 223 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, two doors below Ninth. 
In German philosophy, we observe the publi- 
cation of a work by K. F. E. TRaAunporrr, with 
a preface, by Dr. StreR (the latter, as we learn, 
from Schkeuditz), entitled, “Is God only an Idea 
or an Objective Reality,’-—which is, however, but 
lightly spoken of. Another work on the rela- 
tive merits of Strauss, Feuerbach, and Ruge, is 
exciting some attention. If the author can prove 
that either of the three have been of the slightest 
benefit to humanity or true progress, he will have 
performed a wonder. The philosophical reader 
who remembers that the merits of Spinoza, as a 
logician, have, of late months, been twice attacked 
by French writers, will not be astonished to learn 
that PRoressor ZIMMERMANN, of Olmutz—appa- 
rently desirous of keeping up with the late French 
fashions—has also put forth a small brochure, en- 
titled, “On certain Logical Errors in Spinoza’s 
Ethics.” Rather ungrateful conduct in a Teuton, 
when we reflect that every system of modern Ger- 
man philosophy is contained in embryo in the writ- 
ings of the great thinker of the seventeenth century, 
and that the “'Tractatus Theologico-politicus” was 
the seed and beginning of all modern rational- 
ism. Apropos of this work, we remark that J. 
E. Horn has recently published by Katz, of Des- 
sau, a very complete exposition of Spinoza’s poli- 
tics, for which the German press appears to be 
duly grateful, although Spinoza himself, declares 
that “the consideration and management of a 
state is a subject presupposing a far more prac- 
tical view of that given. than a mere theoretical 
abstraction.” The publication of this and similar 
works on politics and government, at the present 
day, is a curious illustration of the singular, labo- 
rious and remarkably unpractical manner, in 
which these mere men of thought dig and delve 
in every imaginable nook and corner, in the vain 
hope of discovering some remedy for the present 
unsettled and downlapsing state of their unhappy 
country. Of greater interest, however, is a very 
recent publication, entitled “ Hungary's Political 
Character,” sketched by F. R., and published at 
Mayence, by WirtH AND Son. This work con- 
tains forty-eight sketches of character—“‘a wele 
nigh complete array of all the men, who, during 
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the critical years 1848 and 1849, were actively 
engaged on either side of the Hungarian war, and 
thus attained celebrity. In a volume limited to 
223 pages, such sketches are necessarily short, 
but the reader will find them comprehensive, and 
imparting clear and full views. The author 
throws his whole soul into the work, and for the 
cause of national liberty ——is a zealous defender 
of Kossuth and his doctrines, and appears in his 
political views to incline even to the radical side. 
The style of language and description is animated, 
but at times incorrect.” 

A fifth edition of VANGEROW’s work on the 
Pandects, is now being published at MARBURG. 
This accomplished jurist is said to be more deeply 
learned in the Pandects than any other lecturer 
in Germany. We well remember him at Heidel- 
berg, holding forth to a crowded audience of stu- 
dents, all busily engaged in noting down the 
words of legal wisdom, as they fell from his lips. 

A recent politico-economical work of some pre- 
tensions, written by Frep. FerpINAND ZyRO, 
among other aspirations, puts forth the highly prac- 
tical and practicable wish, that all steam-engines 
(saving those indeed, which are absolutely indis- 
pensable) might be done away with! He would 
also have the influence of the press very much 
diminished, as he finds in it a source of great so- 
cial evil! 

An admirably practical “History of French 
National Literature,’ from its origin to the most 
recent times, and intended for the higher classes 
of schools, as well as for self-instruction, has just 
been published, at a moderate price, by SAMTER, 
of Konigsberg. Its defects consist in an incredible 
number of typographical errors,— though not 
quite rivalling in this respect the celebrated 
work of an old Benedictine monk of the fifteenth 
century, which, in addition to one hundred and 
fifty pages of reading matter, contained three 
hundred and fifty of errata! 


Count JosePH VON EICHENDORFF has recently 
published, by the well-known firm of Brock- 
HAUS, of Leipzig, a work entitled “ The German 
Romance (or novel) of the Eighteenth Century, in its 
Relation to Christianity,’ which is, however, not 
so much a history of the Romance, as a collection 
of literary remarks. The author, as a Catholic, 
is accused of a want of partiality as well as 
critical ability, but is admitted to be a highly 
talented man. 


The true friends of Dramatic Art will wel- 
come the recent publication by Bassa, of Qued- 
linburg, of an old Low-German play, entitled 
“ Dat Spil fan der Upstandinge,” or, The Play of 
the Resurrection, originally written in 1464, and 
now edited and annotated, as is believed, from 
the original manuscript, by Lupwia ErrMvuL er. 
From its title, the reader will probably infer that 
this is nothing more than one of the old “mys- 
teries,” or religious dramas of the middle ages; 
but if he imagines that its dramatic merit is no 
greater than that of “ Ye Harrowynge of Helle,” 
and similar contemporary productions, he will 
find himself agreeably mistaken. This play, 
written by Master WIsMAR, in 1464, is by far 
the most important of all early German dramas. 
While other religious plays generally contain a 
mere paraphrase of certain Biblical scenes, and 
seek to retain the attention of the public by the 
frequent employment of grotesque Harlequin- 
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ades, unconnected with the main plot, and 
generally detracting from it, this drama, “ De 
Resurrectione,” is an independent poetic creation, 
springing from a single religio-moral idea, which 
throughout controls and forms the plot and ar- 
rangement, in general as in particulars. It con- 
stitutes a whole, each part harmonizing with the 
rest, Without extraneous attributes, and masterly 
in the representation, so that at no point does the 
attention flag. It is, moreover, unsurpassed in 
the delineation of character. 


The veteran traveller Koni, so well known 
to our public by his works on Russia and Eng- 


land, has recently published a volume entitled 


“ Travels in Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro.” 
The fault found with this work (a greater part 
of which has been from time to time published 
in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung) is, that it is 
untrue to the title, in giving no account whatever 
of Istria! Far better are the recently published 
editions of his “ Travels in Southern Germany,” 
and “ Travels in Germany,”—works distinguished 
for sharp, accurate observation of popular life 
and manners, and a certain unceasing good- 
humour. 

THEeopore WetTTSsTEIN publishes by BapE- 
KER, of Elberfeld, a remarkably practical book 
for emigrants, entitled, “ The North American free 
State, Wisconsin, in its Physical, Social and Political 
form. With a Complete Account of all its Branches 
of Trade, Manufactures, Industry, and Business.” 
Another work has also made its appearance, with 
the title, “ Latest Land Information, with particular 
reference to German Emigrants and Colonists,” 
which is, however, identically the same work as 
the first one quoted—the consisting, merely, in a 
change of title and paging! This, we are very 
sorry to observe, has become, of late months, a 
too common trick among German publishers. 

Among other books of travel, we find “ Travels 
in South America and the West Indies,” by FRED. 
HEINZELMANN; a translation of the “ Travels of 
the Baroness BLaze DE Bury, in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary, in 1848 and 1849,”—a work 
savagely sneered at by liberal Germans, as writ- 
ten in the affected baroque style of the BARONESS 
Haun Hann’s Jerusalem; and lastly “ The South- 
ern Sclavonians and their Country, as regards His- 
tory, Culture and Constitution.” By J. J. Ne1ae- 
BAUR. This work may be considered as re- 
markably comprehensive and encyclopedic in its 
nature, since even a German reviewer declares, 
that “it contains a little of everything under the 
sun—all, in short, that the heart could desire,”— 
with the trifling drawback, however, of being 
neither correct or satisfactory. This warm eulo- 
gium is also further qualified by the observation 
that the writer has made his book up from all 
and every source, without the slightest regard to 
order or authenticity, “and that he, in short, every- 
where speaks (as half-educated men are accus- 
tomed to do), of things which he does not under- 
stand.” Also, that “the author has no respect for 
himself or his country—that the public ought to 
be spared the disagreeable task of endeavouring 
to shake outa little information from this heap of 
trash, and that its compiler proves himself through- 
out a blockhead, devoid of sense and reflection.” 
We trust that Mr. Neigebaur was satisfied with 
this “complimentary notice.” 

An excellent German Periodical, which de- 
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serves being known, is the “Allgemeine Monats- 
schrift,’ or “Universal Monthly Magazine of 
Science and Literature,’ edited by no less than 
twelve professors, of the University of Kiel, and 
published at Halle, by C. A. ScoweTscHKE AND 
SON. 

We observe in the latest number of the KJoBEN- 
HAVNSPOSTEN, or Post of Copenhagen, the continua 
tion of an excellent romance by EMILIE CARLEN, 
entitled FoRMYNDEREN. Also an excellent paper, 
“ Den aldre og den nuverende Franske Revolution,” 
—the old and new French revolutions. The 
present Scandinavian literary movement does not, 
however, by any means, keep pace either in spirit 
or uniformity, with that of the Sclavonic. 


Tue Fine Arts.— Among recent eccentric 
theories of Art, one of the most singular is that 
of Franz Mertens of Berlin, noticed in a late 
number of The flthgneum. This writer maintains 
that the Romate fue and Gothic styles of Art 
were respectively the creations of a single mind, 
the former having been tmvented by the Abbot 
Suger, and the latter by Abbot William; in 
accordance with which view he declares that 
the subsequent developments, or orders, were 
each due in turn to individuals. There may be 
much truth in the general assertion, that the 
documents relative to medieval buildings yet 
extant, are applicable only to the original build- 
ings which occupied their sites, and by no means 
to the edifices as they now exist; but much of 
this may be rectified by a careful study of those 
conventual annals, which have been of late years 
so profusely republished in Germany. There is 
much truth, however, in his assertion that medi- 
wval architecture should be studied rather from 
its intrinsic elements than confused and jarring 
chronicles, since it has of late years been so well 
established that no branch of Art has presented 
such regular and scientific development. . Apro- 
pos of this work, we observe that an English ar- 
chitect, Mr. HAKEWILL, has published an essay 
maintaining that Noah’s Ark was the original 
type of all religious buildings. 


The lovers of Art will, ere long, have an op- 
portunity to judge more fairly of the genius of 
KAULBACH, by the engraving of his greatest 
work, THe DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, which 
will soon be executed by Wertz of Munich. 
The style of the engraving is to be very generally 
eclectic, consisting of a union of the best pecu- 
liarities of ancient and modern artists. Those 
familiar with the original, will readily compre- 
hend that its accuracy and clearness of design 
could only be well reproduced by following the 
marked method of the old engravers. 


Levutze’s picture of Washington is attracting 
great and deserved attention in New York. 
Apart from the merit of the figures, which sur- 
pass praise, we may mention that in this work 
the artist displays an incredible knowledge of 
the resources latent in aerial effect and perspective. 


An interesting paper may be found in The 
London Art Journal, upon the Art Unions of this 
country. 


KELLOG, the painter, is at present in Italy oc- 
cupied in painting his sketches taken in the East, 


We learn from the Express that Hart, the 
entucky sculptor, is at Florence busily engaged 
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on a round of ideal studies. This artist, it will 

be remembered, was originally a stone-mason, | 
who, “unaided and alone,” by the force of talent 
“modelled the best bust that ever has been made 
of Kentucky's greatest statesman.” GALT is also 
there engaged upon a bust of Psyche, said to be 
far superior to his Virginia. Our old friend 
Cuauncey B, Ivzs, is also there, busily employed. 
This artist is best known in our city by his exqui- 
site work, “ The Child's first impression of Death.” 
BucHANAN Reap, the poet-artist, has returned 
home. Report says that his Excelsior, illustrating 
the Poem of Longfellow, is his best production. 


The first of an extremely interesting series of 
arficles, entitled “ Pictures and Painters,’ by the 
author of Nile Notes, may be found in the 
November number of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Art Union. Its subject is the veteran Cor- 
NELIUS, and none interested in the history of 
modern art should neglect to read it. Apart 
from the details relative to its subject, we find 
many profound or brilliant passages, all indica- 
tive of the deepest love and appreciation of the 
true spirit of Literature and Art. We have been 
familiar for months together with the great works 
of Cornelius—have heard them analyzed, dis- 
cussed, abused, and admired by German critics 
and artists of the first standing, but have never 
met with a more sensible view than that taken 
in this article, of the artist of the church of St. 
Louis. 

The Italian correspondent of the London Daily 
News thus describes the exquisite statue on which 
POWERS is at present engaged, besides that of the 
Union -—* It presents California under the form of 
a beautiful female figure, of the Indian type of 
features, pointing with a divining-rod to a mass 
of auriferous quartz, which is skilfully disposed 
so as to form the support of the statue. The 
voluptuous beauty of the figure, the smiling ex- 
pression of her face, and the richness of her cap, 
bracelets and armlets of native gold, are sufficient | 
to awaken the enthusiasm of those who, through 
avarice or adventurous spirit, leave all in search 
of the tempting metal; but here indeed we may 
say, ‘all is not gold that glitters—the too often 
deluded hopes of the adventurers and the ‘ de- 
ceitfulness of riches’ are well typified by a | 
bunch of thorns, which the enchanting California 
holds behind her back, in her right hand, and 
which, in the first burst of admiration, are not 
visible to the gaze of the dazzled spectator.” 

The second number of Carn HEIDELOFF’S ex- 
quisite work, entitled “ Architectonsche Entwurfe,” 
or Architectural Sketches in the Byzantine and 
old German style, has just appeared. Heidelotf 
is already well known in France and England as 
the author of several beautifully i!!ustiated works 
on Gothic architecture aud ornament. Apropos 
of this branch of Art, we observe that the third 
and fourth numbers of a remarkably cheap and 
practical work on “ Houses for Clergymen, and 
Schools,” has recently been published by RreGEt, 
of Potsdam. As the manse, or clergyman’s house, 
when well designed, may also serve for the laity, 
we suggest the work to our domestic architects. 
Also the second edition of “ The Architectonic 
Album,” edited by StTuLER and KNosLaucu of | 
Berlin, and illustrated by StuLER and ScHapow. 
Our readers may not generally be aware that | 
German works on architecture not unfrequently ' 
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contain valuable information on kindred arts, 
and that many distinguished architects are also 
painters and philosophers. As an instance, we 
need only quote Husscu’s excellent work en- 
titled, “ The Affinities of Architecture and Painting,” 
in which a principle is enforced which we would 
gladly see followed, namely, that no material in 
building should ever be imitated by another, There 
should be no wooden arches or shingle palaces. 
Brick should be brick, and stone, stone, for there 
is a peculiar style and peculiar rule appropriate 
to each material. Those who doubt whether 
mere brick can be solely employed in the con- 
struction of an imposing and beautiful edifice, 
should study the magnificent cathedrals of Ulm 
and Munich, It is of the former that Hippolyte 
Fortoul remarks, “ Brick, which appears mean 
(chétwe) in common dwelling-houses, produces 
an entirely contrary effect in this immense edifice, 
and makes us feel more vividly the power ot 
those who constructed it. It is surprising when 
Art, in piling up rocks, erects monuments imi- 
tating those of nature ; but is it not a supernatural 
marvel, when it transforms the mud which we 
tread under foot, into a Colossus of elegance and 
majesty ?” 

The last numbers of the Munich “ Fliegende 
Blatter,’ or, Flying Leaves, and the “ Dusseldorfer 
Monatsheft,” are, as usual, filled with racy and 
spirited illustrations. Among other illustrated 
serials, we have seen the first two numbers of a 
truly exquisite work, by the ceiebrated wood en- 
graver, Lupwiag RicuTeEr, entitled, “ Beschauliches 
und Erbauliches: Ein Familien Bilderbuch ;” or, 
A Family Picture-Book, for Entertainment and 
Edification. Published by Wiganp, of Leipzig, 
at a very moderate price. 


The execution of the equestrian statue of Her 
Majesty, to be erected at Glasgow, has been 
awarded to Baron Marocuertti. This artist 
is already well known by his statue of the Duke 
of Wellington, also, in Glasgow ; “ which work,” 
says The Art Journal,“ is generally acknowledged 
to be the best of the statues erected in honour ot 
our great military commander, while the statue 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, by the same artist, is, 


_ unquestionably, a noble production, and in a high 


style of art. The enterprising energy which the 


Baron Marochetti has displayed in preparing this 
_ fine work for our Great Exhibition, has placed him 
| 


in an advantageous position, and it has, we have 
reason to believe,contributed in no small measure 
to his employment for the execution of the eques- 
trian statue of Her Majesty.”"—Apropos of Glas- 


| gow, we observe, that a public meeting, with the 


Lord-Provost in the chair, was held, on the 30th 
of September, to promote the establishment of 
an institution of the Fine Arts in that city. The 
Exhibition of the Western Academy of Scotland 
was opened, in Glasgow, on the 11th of October. 
A great and marked improvement was noticed 
in this Exhibition, as contrasted with those of 
previous years. At the recently opened Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Artists, in Birmingham, 
pictures were exhibited by Eastlake, Landseer, 
and Scott Lander. 

An exquisite monument to O'Connel, “the 
great agitator,” is shortly to be erected in the ce- 
metery of Glasnevin, where his remains at pre- 
sent repose. It will be highly appropriate and 
characteristic, consisting of a church on the an 
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cient Irish model, a round tower, and an Irish 
stone cross, of the most ancient form and charac- 
ter, and of the largest proportion. The material 
is to be the fine-grained granite of Ireland. 

It has been proposed, and is, indeed, stated to 
be a very generally expressed wish, that a colos- 
sal statue of Prince Albert should mark the pre- 
sent site of the Crystal Palace. We find it 
mentioned, that Mr. MayYA.t, the American pho- 
tographist, has taken a series of photographs, on 
an unusually large scale, of various points in the 
Great Exhibition, which are remarkable for their 
extreme accuracy and power. Transcripts from 
the sculpture (the most difficult of all the objects 
therein assembled in the ordinary way) have thus 
been rendered perfect! It is said, that Mr. 
Mayall intends to republish these photographs on 
paper. No more interesting record of the won- 
derful World’s Fair, or, indeed, of greater value 
to the future historian or student of Art, could be 
prepared. 


We find in a letter from a gentleman in Flo- 
rence, recently published in “ The Home Journal,” 
a warm eulogium of a young American sculptor 
now in that city, whose works would appear to 
merit the meed of high praise. The artist of 
whom we speak is Mr. Ranpotren Rogers. His 
first work (which is quoted as the greatest first 
attempt of modern times) is “ Ruth, the Gleaner,” 
executed for Mr. Dudley Selden. As the choice of 
subject was left to the artist, we cannot too warmly 
commend the selection. Asin manipulating so ob- 
stinate a material as marble, the difficulties in the 
expression of intensé animation or vivid action 
increase at every step, we deem it modest and 
judicious in the beginner to select those milder 
and gentler forms of beauty, which are not less 
attractive to the truly artistic sense, though far 
more likely to be successfully developed. Ano- 
ther work has been ordered by Mr. Selden from 
the same artist, who is, we would remark in con- 
clusion, a native of Detroit. 


Mr. Fisher, a well-known artist of New York, 
has recently turned his attention to the more 
practicable, though, considering the fate of most 
patentees, hardly more profitable pursuit of me- 
chanical invention. He has recently patented a 
steam carriage for ordinary travel on plank and 
macadamized roads. A committee of The Me- 
chanic’s Institute has reported favourably of the 
invention. 

A magnificent copy of an illuminated missal, 
studded with jewels, was recently presented by the 
Countess Montesquieu to the Choteau family of 
St. Louis. It may be remembered that this family 
showed great kindness to the two unfortunate 
sons of the Countess, while imprisoned in that 
city for murder while in a state of insanity. 


We learn from a recent number of L’Eco 
d'Italia, that StaNorn FRANZONI, an artist of merit, 
has recently finished an excellent bust of Kossuth. 
“The work is worthy of that eminent individual, 
and is a faithful transcript of the original. We 
are happy to learn that in a few days Sig. Fran- 
zoni Will have also concluded a bust of that apos- 
tle of Italian democracy, G. Mazzini.” 

The Inauguration of the Great Exhibition, by 
MR. SELOvs, is a painting at present exciting 
much attention in London. It is painted to com- 
mission, with a view to being engraved for pub- 
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lication by the Messrs. Lloyd & Brothers, Ludgate 
Hill. Accurate authenticity of scene and portrait 
appears to be its predominant characteristic. 





Musicat Irems.—MEYERBEER, who has been 
dangerously ill at Boulogne, is now in Paris, still 
under medical treatment. He has been ordered 
by his physicians to suspend all exertion, profes- 
sional and otherwise. So convinced does he 
appear to have been of the seriousness of his 
attack, that to a director who desired a new 
opera, he replied,—* Speak to me about my will.” 
From more recent accounts we however learn 
that his health is improving, and that he will 
soon revisit Berlin, his native city. . 

The following bit of musical criticism from 
“Tue ALBION,” will not be without interest to 
our opera-goers. Speaking of the relative merits 
of Berrint and Bapiaut, he remarks of the for- 
mer, “ Bettini makes a noble Pollione and Fer- 
nando, His youthful fire and fervour of style, 
combined with his immense volume of voice, 
will always make him a favourite with hearers. 
We wish he could give as good a soft tone, as he 
can a loud one. But when he tries to sing piano, 
he flats, and becomes untrue to the pitch. We 
think this rather a consequence of the great strain 
he puts upon his voice. A youthful and withal 
handsome lover in an opera is certainly a great 
advantage, however much a tenor like Salvi may 
steal our senses with his masterly skill alone. 
For Badiali we have but a single word, and that 
is—unqualified praise. Nothing can surpass the 
polish and grace of this admirable artist. To 
have sung so long, and yet to sing so well, to 
have preserved to such a degree the freshness 
and vigour and soundness of tone peculiar to 
him, evinces both a very true school of vocaliza- 
tion, and a corresponding regularity of life every 
way praiseworthy.” 

A recent but not very well authenticated story 
reports, that FRASCHINA, the tenor-singer, has been 
assassinated, at Trieste, by the baritone, COLLINI. 


SPOHR, distinguished, in former days, for his 
skill as a violin player, as, in modern times, for 
his operas of Faust, Jessonda, and Zamire, as 
well as his oratorios of The Last Judgment, and 
The Crucifixion, which have not been surpassed 
in the sublimity of many of their parts by any- 
thing since the days of Handel, has been named 
an honorary member of the Philharmonic Society 
of St. Petersburg, and has been invited to come 
there next year, to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of that institution with an oratorio of his own 
composition, 


We find it stated, in a weekly, which never 
neglects an opportunity to say a good word for 
the fair ones of our city, that “ The opening of 
the Astor Place Opera-House was signalized by 
the attendance of an audience unparalleled in 
brilliancy, and which contained an array of 
beauty, the like of which had never before been 
witnessed—save in Philadelphia.” 


We learn, from the foreign items, of that ex- 
cellent paper,“ Saroni’s Musica Times,” which 
deserves to be found in every boudoir and _par- 
lour in the country, that a son of the Prince de 
Caraja, the Turkish ambassador in Berlin, has 
composed a set of waltzes, which he calls “4 
Smoker's Thoughts.” A German paper says, that 
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they contain more smoke than ideas. Apropos 
of Turkey, we learn that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, formerly distinguished for its munificence 
in the bestowal of diamond boxes and other re- 
wards of merit, has resolved to retrench, and 
distribute no longer any orders among travelling 
artists. Virtuosi are now presented with a di- 
ploma, which gives them permission, tf they 
choose, to procure an order at their own expense. 
We wonder if this bestowal of orders, like that 
of certain Italian courts, is to become a branch of 
revenue or “ contributions indirectes,’ to the Ottoman 
Porte. The Roman order of The Golden Spur 
costs, we believe, seven hundred and fifty franes. 


Mr. J. B. Woopsury, the musical teacher 
writes from London, RuBIni has retired entirely 
from the stage, a piece of information which vividly 
recalls the expression of the young lady in one of 
Albert Smith's little books, and which appears at 
one time to have been an indispensable common- 
place in London evening conversation, “ Ah!” 
she exclaims, “ what a loss Rubini will be.” La- 
BLACHE is growing older, though we imagine 
that he will always be a favourite as long as he 
can invent a new extravagance in the style of 
his pantaloons in Don Pasquale, and display to 
humorous advantage, the difficulty which he 
finds in picking up a dropped handkerchief. 
GRISI is showing the marks of time, though her 
voice is but lightly affected. Apropos of Grisi, we 
find the following pretty anecdote relative to her 
first rise in life, in the Musical Times. There is a 
truth in the remark of Madame Pasta which will 
strike all familiar with La Norma. 

On the first production of Norma, Madame 
Pasta had taken up the partof the Priestess with 
enthusiastic energy; but after six weeks study of 
the new opera, she sent for the Milanese manager: 
“ We must have a change in the cast,’ she said. 
“Tt will never do for anything but a very beau- 
tiful girl to play the part of Adelgisa. Signorina 
is very well as a singer, but she is very 
plain, and for the full success of the opera, the 
audience must see a reasonable excuse in the ap- 
parent plot. 
show of excuse for his infidelity to Norma than 
the present Seconda Donna would any way fur- 
nish. Now there is that beautiful creature among 
the chorus girls; she looks an Adelgisa, and 
we must teach her to sing it. Send her to me!” 
The beautiful chorus girl was Giulia Grisi. 

An opera, “ Casilda,” composed by the Duke of 
Coburg, has been produced in Vienna, and met 
with a good reception. ‘THALBERG’s opera, 
“ Florinda,’ will be performed during the next 
season. Liszt intends to produce Berlioz’s 
“ Benevenuto Cellinv”’ in Weimar. 





SONTAG, it is stated, will come to this country 
next year, with an operatic troupe, if a house is 
erected for her, and placed under her manage- 
ment, capable of holding four thousand persons. 
Grisi and Mario are also coming. The latter is 
at present regarded as the greatest tenor living. 


ALBONI, the greatest contralto of this or the 
past age, is at present in London, “ astonishing 
Europe with her musical powers.” The expres- 
sion is correct,as referring to the immense number 
of visiters from the Continent, who still lingered 
in London after the close of the great Exhibition. 


Tue Express says of the recent and welcome 
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reappearance of Br#RDETTI on the stage :-—* Bene- 
detti has not got all his voice back, yet; but it is 
all safe. He is ‘himself again.’ In the first act, 
he felt his position, evidently, the first appear- 
ance after an absence of three years, and all that 
time with an enfeebled voice. But how glori- 
ously he came out in the second act: and how 
‘the old time came back,’ in the great trio! A 
little practice among the Fernandos, the Edgardos, 


and so on, with the sometime suspended habit of 


looking his audience in the face, and he will be 
all right.” 


MABERLINI is said to possess a quiet and unos- 


tentatious spirit of charity, not inferior to that of 
any artist who has visited this country. 


A Cincinnati paper says of SALvi, who is now 
one of Jenny Lind’s troupe, “ He undoubtedly has 
been a great singer, but whether the upward 
pressure of rich fluids and edibles in the gastro- 
nomic region has invaded the upper provinces 
occupied by the lungs, and thereby diminished 
their capacity, or whether they have suffered 
only from the wear of time and high notes, they 
certainly are not what they once were.” 


The Bostonians appear to have very generally 
come to the conclusion, that their fair fellow-citi- 
zeness, BISCACCIANTI, is on the high road to 
speedy perfection. “ In voice, style, and execution,” 
says the Transcript, “she has vastly improved 
since her last appearance here, and we are greatly 
mistaken if she does not, ere long, take her place 
by common consent among artists of the very first 
rank.” 


The largest organ in the world, and before 
which the monster organ of Harlem will have to 
hide its diminished head, when completed, is to 
be that of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It is to 
be built by Mr. Willis, whose organ in the Great 
Exhibition attracted so much attention. Apropos 
of organs, do our readers remember the excellent 
old joke made on the introduction of a new organ 
to the chapel of St. John’s College, Cambridge ? 
The students of this college, from the fact of the 
crest of its founder being a wild boar’s head, have 
acquired the unenviable nickname of “hogs,” 
and, in consequence, the organ was christened, 


| “ Novum Organon Bacom.” The finest organ in 


London is that of the Temple Chureh. This in- 
strument was built in 1680. 


Sianora BertuccaA MARETZEK has, we learn, 
won golden opinions in New York, by her ori- 
ginal and peculiarly independent style of sing- 
ing. In La Favorita she has met with marked 
success, 

The celebrated ALFRED JAELL, spoken of by 
one excellent critic, in New York, as a “ tip-top 
pianist ; the best, perhaps, since De Meyer, whose 
reputation abroad would be considered an envi- 
able one, even by older artists than himself,” is 
rapidly rising in favour. The Journal of Com- 
merce says, in more unbounded terms, that he is 
only twenty years of age, but has already acquired 
a reputation superior to that of any other living pia- 
nist. His great musical genius is freely conceded 
by Liszt; and other professors, including our own 
Maretzek, pronounce him to be tothe piano-forte, 
what Paganini was to the violin, the greatest 
master of the age, and unapproached by any of 
his competitors.” 
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“Dear, gentle reader, and still dearer and gentler 
purchaser,” we give you cordial New Year greeting. 
The melancholy retrospection that sombred the last 
hours of the departed year, hath with its presence fled, 
and left no shadow on our brow, no sadness at our 
heart; but full of happy anticipation we sit down to talk 
with you. We are assured of your sympathy, have an 
intuitive perception that you like us—else you would not 
be reader or purchaser. Well, we are now duly installed 
in office, and commenced upon a new career which we 
intend to make pleasant and prosperous. And why not? 
Will is fate, to the courageous, and we are so. With 
the present number, we make a fair start on the race that 
opens before us. Complete in all necessary appointments, 
and not a screw loose anywhere to bring us to a sudden 
halt, or hurl us from the track. We are in a thankful as 
well as hopeful mood to-day, for congratulations have 
come to us irom many friends, and we are cheered and 
exhilarated by their kindly words,—the potent magic of 
humanity. One of these written testimonials, from a dis- 
tinguished poetess, was received too late to allow of the 
disposition we would have desired in the earlier pages 
of our number, for the accompanying poem. Will she 
accept our grateful acknowledgments for her friendli- 
ness, and pardon the insertion of her note here, as the 
most fitting explanation for publishing the verses in our 
editorial column,—too appropriate in their sentiment to 
this gala time for children, to allow of postponement. 
My DEAR Sir :— 

[I was quite pleased with the announcement in the 


December number of “ Sartain,” that you were yourself 


to assume its editorial management; for I not only feel 
that it will be ably conducted, but that there is justice in 
your having the reputation of a work which your enter- 
prise originated, and your exquisite skill has so long em- 
bellished. 

I have observed, with the gratitude which all patriots 
should cherish, your liberality in encouraging intellectual 
effort and patronising the literature of our country. 

I have not contributed to your pages during the past 
year, because I had no assurance that it was desired, 
and, also, because there appeared such a host of new 
writers, that I thought your editors were probably 
thronged with articles. But, as you have yourself as- 
sumed the chair, I hasten to make a little gratuitous 
offering, as a mark of the good-will to your periodical 
which has never slumbered, and a proof of my willing- 
ness to testify it in future. 

Truly your friend, 

HARTFORD. L. H. 8. 


HOME HAPPINESS. 
‘Let not happy children be disturbed and grieved.” 
FREDERICK WILLIAM III., oF Prussia 


“The influence of home-happiness on the young is a 
protection against sin in future life.” 








Make bright the hearth where children throng 
In innocence and glee, 

With smiles of love,—the carolled song,— 
The spirit’s harmony,— 


The healthful sports the cheek that flush,— 
The mother’s fond caress,— 

Nor let the stateliest father blush 
His merry boy to bless. 


For, far adown the vale of life, 
When he his lot shall bear, 

That hallowed gleam shall cheer the strife 
And gild the clouds of care. 


If midnight storms and breakers roar, 
Its treasured spell shall be 

A lighthouse ’mid the wrecking shore, 
The star of memory ;— 


Shall warn him, when the siren’s wiles 
His faltering feet entice,— 

Make bright the hearth where childhood smiles, 
So guard the man from vice. 





Another rather lengthy letter is before us, whose wri- 
ter expresses views in which we so entirely coincide, 
that we are tempted to give it publicity. If it is an error 
of judgment, those who are interested in our present 
enterprise will excuse it. In fact, there are things in it 
we would have liked to say for ourself, but perhaps we 
were dubious as to the propriety of so doing, and, at all 
events, find it pleasanter to have said by our correspon- 
dent for us. 


Wasuineron, D.C, 
My pDeEaR Sir:— 

You are now entering upon a new literary campaign, 
and I volunteer, by way of congratulation, a brief and 
desultory epistle. 

Your readers, ere this, have learned how much an 
enterprising publisher has been willing to invest in 
brain-labour, rewarding that labour with something more 
than the consciousness of fame. Your offer for a series 
of prize articles afforded a wider scope than is often fur- 
nished to the writing corps, and an agreeable miscellany 
has consequently been the result. The fact is, in this 
age of periodicals, there is room for an extended variety 
of literature. Writers are not necessarily confined to a 
single leading idea, but, like judicious musical per- 
formers, may enliven the reader, as the latter do the lis- 
tener, with a pleasant medley composition. 

It is much easier to say what a good magazine article 
should be, than to write one. It should at once please 
the reader and not be obnoxious.to those who will not 
read. There is a much greater difficulty in the way of 
keeping on good terms with the snarlers who rail at 
writers of whom they know nothing, than may be sup- 
posed. 
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It is fashionable not only to commend “good selec- 
tions,” “solid” matter, “the cream of the literature of 
both hemispheres,” &c., which they who profit most 
from the labour of others’ brains promulgate, but also 
to indulge in illiberal flings at such publications, and 
sneer at them as “ namby-pamby,” “trashy” con- 
cerns! Yet they who thus denounce them are very wil- 
ling to take the matter the “trashy concerns” pay for 
and publish originally, at second-hand, for their favourite 
“solid matter” monthlies! After “ Mrs. Grundy” has 
endorsed them, they are willing to give them currency ; 
but until they have felt licensed to yield their reluctant 
approval, these critics of “‘more elevated taste” fight 
shyly. Still, we have, perhaps, no right to censure the 
publishers of the latter class of periodicals. All should 
have their peculiar aliment furnished to them, and to 
have the same cooked to suit their palate. But this 
common cant, so disparagingly uttered, comes with a 
decidedly poor grace from such sources; and such a 
deportment towards publishers who spare no outlay to 
secure good talent, deserves harsher terms of denunciation 
than would be politic to use in this connexion. 

To me. it seems that there is a certain degree of 
maliciousness in the objection to the practice of bestow- 
ing well-executed engravings in a magazine of choice 
reading; and it can only be accounted for on the same 
principle that “plain people always praise the beauty of 
the mind;” yet, if the mind shines out through a fair 
index, I say, all the better. It is a triumph, not to be 
sneered at, that a publisher can afford so many speci- 
mens of the fine arts at so small a remuneration, to say 
nothing of the valuable reading matter furnished gratis 
to the compilers of * substantial” (!) literature. 

Will it be reiterated by those objectors that there is too 
much light reading in these magazines? Then let it be re- 
membered that it is not intended to give corn-beef exclu- 
sively, to those, whose mental maws are already clogged 
with dull “ solids,” and whose dessert is composed of the 
rich, rank, “ creamy” substances from beyond the waters. 
Of all seekers after mental sustenance, they should least 
complain of that which is of a light and digestible quality. 
But it is not true, as is often alleged, that the light read- 
ing those magazines furnish, is of an objectionable kind. 
It is, in the main, good and wholesome, and as necessary 
to the general reader as the lighter viands are to every 
person who feeds in a civilized fashion. 

That disposition, sometimes evinced, to underrate a 
work that is not high-priced, may, tosome extent, account 
for the sneers indulged in against highly-embeilished three- 
dollar magazines; and yet, inconsistent as it seems, a 
hundred dollar contribution in one of them, is valueless 
with some folks, until it is coolly transferred into a 
“select” publication, and then the “cute” compiler re- 
ceives the credit, while the publisher who brought out 
the talent is only associated in their minds witha * trashy” 
publication! 

Having some faint idea of what the literature of this 
glorious Republic of ours (for J must be “ patriotic,” too) 
should be, I am desirous, in the first place, that merit 
should have its reward, and that publishers, as well as 
authors, should receive evenhanded justice. I think that 
the “progress of the age” is kept in view, and that the 
nation’s taste for pleasant entertainment meets its de- 
mand, to some extent, at least, in these handsomely-em- 
bellished, sprightly periodicals. That, in general, the 
literature they promulgate has a tendency to refine what- 
ever is gross in our nature; to warm our affections 
wherein they may have grown cold; to awaken us 
to new harmonies to which we hitherto may have been 
deaf; and to remove from our vision an obliquity 
which oft may have prevented many agreeable images 
from falling within its scope,—that such is its ten- 
dency, no unprejudiced individual will dispute; and if 
the prejudiced could be induced to reflect on the subject, 
and were honest enough not to include these magazines 
with the many flexible-covered publications that really 
are pernicious, they would learn to appreciate, in a sub- 
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stantial manner, the labour and expense you have ine 
curred for their entertainment. 

But, I spoke of writing a “brief” epistle, and I will 
observe a “prudent stop.” Let me wish you a success 
commensurate with your liberality. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
8.1L 


Our very friendly correspondent has touched on a 
subject which, we will freely confess, has not been 
regarded with indifference, although the injury has been 
hitherto borne without complaint. We object not that 
the reprint magazines occasionally transfer our articles 
to their pages; we only protest against the unfairness of 
their so transferring them without duly crediting the 
source from whence they are taken. The three words, 
“ From Sartain’s Magazine,” would cost but little:—are 
we not entitled to it in such cases? We ask it good- 
humouredly, and do hope that a juster course in future 
will be the response. 

This grumbling on our own account reminds us of the 
International Copyright agitation, which appears to be 
making some progress in Europe. A treaty is contem- 
plated, having reference, however, to future copyrights 
only. M. Guizot, Villemain, and Baron Thenard, are on 
the Paris Commission. The English publishers, with 
singular inconsistency, are not very cordial in co-opera- 
ting for the accomplishment of the measure, notwith- 
standing the outery they make against American literary 
piracy. 





We have received the following answer to the Enigma 
for November, from D. 8. CLEGHORN. 


What see we first? A sacred Font, 
Where sparkles pure within 

The symbol of that heavenly grace, 

That, showered, they say, upon our race, 
Can save the soul from sin. 


Between the first and third, quite plain, 
We see the Hebrew letter Arn. 


What is it shakes the slender reed? 
What bends the lofty tree? 

What is it that the sailors fear, 
When storm-tossed on the sea? 

When hurrying winds around them sweep, 
And billows foam below, 

They fear their bark will ne’er outlive 
The fury of the (BLEAv) blow. 

What princely mansion rears its towers 
Within yon wood’s embrace? 

FONTAINBLEAU, once the royal home 
Of Bourbon’s banished race. 





Our EMBELLISHMENTs.—The customary notice of the 
engravings in the number (or, rather, of the artists who 
designed them) is crowded out by the press of other 
matter. However, they are all illustrated by the regular 
articles in the body of the Magazine, except the Vignette 
Title. We have a poem on this also, but it was written 
too late for insertion, and is too long for the space left us 
for this paragraph. Allegory is classed as the highest 
walk of Art; but, unfortunately, it almost invariably re- 
quires something analogous to the introductory chorus 
or figure of Fame in the old plays, to make its story in- 
telligible. 


—_———— 


OBITUARY. 


ARCHTBALD ALEXANDER, D.D.— Among the recent 
deaths of those whose virtues, talents, and position, give 
a public interest to the event, we notice the decease of 
Dr. Alexander, on the 22d of October, one of the most 
learned and influential ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church. He was born in Rockbridge County, Va., in 
1772. After completing his education, he spent some 
time in missionary labours; succeeded Dr. John Blair 
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Smith, as President of Hampden Sydney College; and 
married Miss Janette Waddell, daughter of the eloquent 
clergyman of that name. In 1806 he became pastor of the 
Pine Street Church, Philadelphia, where he was much 
beloved by his congregation. In 1812 he was inaugurated 
First Professor in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., at which place he resided for the last thirty- 
nine years of his life, and where he was buried on the 
24th of October. Dr. Alexander has left a widow and 
several children; three of his sons belong to their father’s 
profession. 

GutTzLaFF, THE Missionary.—In connexion with the 
same sphere of labour to which Dr. Alexander was 
attached, we have to record another loss, in the death of 
the celebrated Gutzlaff, who died at Canton, in China, on 
the 9th of August, at the comparatively early age of 48. 
He was a Pomeranian by birth, and in 1827 was sent to 
the east by the Netherlands Missionary Society. He 
spent four years in Batavia and Singapore, and proceeded 
te China in 1831. He soon became distinguished for 
talent and energy ; his mastery of the Chinese language 
very much tending to his success. On his return to 
Europe, his published addresses attracted universal at- 
tention. During the next two years, he made three 
voyages along the coast of China. In 1834 he was em- 
ployed by the British superintendency as interpreter, and 
acted as such during the war. At the time of his death 
he held the appointment of Secretary to the British Ple- 
nipotentiary and Superintendent of Trade. Chinese 
civilization and political interests during the latter period 
of his life, occupied his time exclusively. 

Dr. J. Kearney Ropcers.—The medical profession 
has lost a valuable member in Dr. Rodgers, whose 
scientific knowledge and practical skill won for hima 
high reputation here and in Europe. Dr. R. was the 
son of a physician of New York city, but was educated 
at Princeton, N.J., and studied medicine with Dr. Wright 
Post, in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, then in 
Barclay Street, New York. He graduated in 1816, then 
left for Europe, remained two years in London and 
Paris, and on his return to this country in 1818, esta- 
blished himself as a surgeon in New York. In 1828, he 
received the appointment of Surgeon to the City Hospi- 
tal, and continued in that post till his death. 

Dr. Rodgers has left no contributions to medical litera- 
ture. His name will stand high, not for discovery, or 
theory, or discussion, but for his uniformly successful 
career as an operator. He was eminently practical in 
all things, conscientious, sincere and earnest, and of a 
noble and generous mind. 

Dr. GRANVILLE SuarPE Patrison.—Another eminent 
man, whose loss will be deplored as a public one, is the 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of New York, 
who died after an illness of only five days, in the 61st 
year of his age. This distinguished anatomist was born 
in Scotland, in which country he early acquired a high 
reputation as a lecturer on Anatomy and Pathology. 
He came to America in 1820, bringing with him honour- 
able testimonials of his talents. He was soon appointed 
Professor of Anatomy in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York; afterwards to a like post in the 
University of Baltimore; then in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia; and when the Medical College 
of the New York University was established, he ac- 
cepted the chair of Anatomy, and continued to occupy 
it till his death. As a teacher of descriptive and patho- 
logical anatomy, he was characterized by singular pre- 
cision and vigour; and his loss will be felt seriously by 
students in the medical profession. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Firreen Decistve Barres oF THE WORLD, FROM 
MARATHON TO WaTERLOO. By E. A. Carasy. New 
York: Harper & Broruers. 12mo., pp. 362. 


The most strenuous advocates of the principles of 
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peace, while they deprecate the continuance of the ter- 
rific and melancholy system of war, bequeathed us by 
the savageism of the past, as a means of settling national 
difficulties or proving national power, must still acknow- 
ledge the important results that have been, and may 
yet be again—for the world grows better slowly—decided 
on the field of battle, and that a powerful interest is 
attached to those scenes of strife and carnage, where the 
victory or defeat of an armed force has advanced or 
retarded, for centuries, the onward march of a higher 
degree of freedom and civilization. 

Mr. Creasy has selected the particular battles, that in 
the history of the world, appear to him the turning points 
in the destiny of nations, and have most affected the for- 
tunes of posterity. He has the rare power of generalizing 
in description with fine artistic effect. The great points 
of interest are brought out in bold relief, unincum- 
bered by voluminous subordinate details. The relative 
positions of the parties engaged, and a comprehensive 
view of the whole manner and course of action are 
clearly understood, without aid of further illustration than 
his written pictures afford. 

The first four of these “signal deliverances” take 
place anterior to the Christian era. 

Marathon, where the superiority of the European over 
the “indolent Asiatic” was first established: then the 
defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse; where Athens re- 
verses the positions that won our sympathies at Mara- 
thon, and, secure in her own independence, appears as 
the aggressor of the rights of others ;—and where it is 
said, * Had that great expedition proved victorious, the 
energies of Greece during the next eventful century 
would have found their field in the West no less than in 
the East; Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered 
Carthage; Greek instead of Latin might have been at 
this day the principal element of the language of Spain, 
of France, and of Italy; and the laws of Athens, rather 
than of Rome, might be the foundation of the law of the 
civilized world.” The third is the battle of Arbela, where 
the hero of Macedon, whom Napoleon cites as one of 
the seven generals “from the study of whose campaigns 
the principles of war are to be learned,” not only over- 
threw an Oriental dynasty, but established European 
rule and rulers in its stead: “and broke the monotony ot 
the Eastern world, by the impression of Western energy 
and superior civilization.” And the battle of the Metaurus, 
of which Mr. Creasy says: “Scipio at Zama trampled in 
the dust the power of Carthage ; but that power had been 
already irreparably shattered in another field, where 
neither Scipio nor Hannibal commanded. When the 
Metaurus witnessed the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, 
it witnessed the ruin of the scheme by which alone Car- 
thage could hope to organize decisive success—the 
scheme of enveloping Rome at once from the north and 
the south of Italy by two chosen armies, led by two sons 
of Hamilear. That battle was the determining crisis of 
the contest, not merely between Rome and Carthage, but 
between the two great families of the world, which then 
made Italy the arena of their oft-renewed contest for pre- 
eminence.” 

The fifth is the victory of Arminius over the Roman 
legions under Varus, the importance of which is thus 
estimated : “Had Arminius been supine or unsuccessful, 
our Germanic ancestors would have been enslaved or 
exterminated in their original seats along the Eyder and 
the Elbe. This island would never have borne the name 
of England, and ‘ we, this great English nation, whose 
race and language are now outrunning the earth, from 
one end of it to the other,’ would have been utterly cut 
off from existence.” 

The discomfiture of Attila at Chialons is the sixth: 
“There the Christian Visigoths of King Theodoric fought 
and triumphed at Chalons, side by side with the legions 
of Aétius. Their joint victory over the Hunnish host 
not only rescued for a time from destruction the old age 
of Rome, but preserved for centuries the power and 
glory of the Germanic element in the civilization of 
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modern Europe.” Then the battle of Tours, where 
Charles Martel won his mighty victory, and delivered 
the Christians of the West from the yoke of [slamism. 
The eighth, the Conquest of William, at Hastings: an 
event that the author agrees with M. Guizot, in the 
somewhat paradoxical view, that the Norman triumph 
over England’s freedom secured her permanent liberty ; 
believing the British Constitution needed the develop- 
ment of the united Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
mind for its foundation. The triumph of Joan of Are at 
Orleans, 1429, where the extinction of the sovereignty of 
France was saved by an enthusiastic woman, and a 
superstitious soldiery, is the next illustration of the points 
of paramount importance in history. Then the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588, with the consequent rejoic- 
ing of Protestant Europe. Then, in 1704, Marlborough’s 
triumph at Blenheim, “That,” in the words of Alison, 
“resounded through every part of Europe, at once de- 
stroying the vast fabric of power which it had taken 
Louis XIV., aided by the talents of Turenne and the 
genius of Vauban, so long to construct.” Then, in 1709, 
the battle of Pultowa, “where fortune left the Royal 
Swede, and where an opposite result to the contest of 
that disastrous day, had whelmed, perhaps for ever, the 
great Muscovite power.” We quote from this chapter 
the parallel drawn between Russia and Rome. 


“ Orators and authors, who have discussed the progress 
of Russia, have often alluded to the similitude between 
the modern extension of the Muscovite empire and the 
extension of the Roman dominions in ancient times. But 
attention has scarcely been drawn to the closeness of the 

arallel between conquering Russia and conquering 
ease, not only in the extent of conquests, but in the 
means of effecting conquest. The history of Rome during 
the century and a half which followed the close of the 
second Punic war, and during which her largest acqui- 
sitions of territory were made, should be* minutely com- 
pared with the history of Russia for the last one hundred 
and fifty years. ‘The main points of similitude can only 
be indicated in these pages; but they deserve the fullest 
consideration. Above all, the sixth chapter of Montes- 
quieu’s great treatise on Rome, ‘ De la conduitte que les 
Romains tinrent pour soumettre les peuples, should be 
carefully studied by every one who watches the career 
and policy of Russia. The classic scholar will remember 
the state-craft of the Roman senate, which took care in 
every foreign war to appear in the character of a Protec- 
tor. Thus Rome protected the Mtolians and the Greek 
cities against Macedon: she protected Bithynia and other 
small Asiatic states against the Syrian Kings; she pro- 
tected Numidia against Carthage; and in numerous other 
instances assumed the same specious character. But 
‘woe to the people whose liberty depends onthe continued 
forbearance of an over-mighty protector.’ Every state 
which Rome protected was ultimately subjugated and 
absorbed by her. And Russia has been the protector of 
Poland—the protector of the Crimea—the protector of 
Courland—the protector of Georgia, Immeritia, Mingre- 
lia, the Tcherkessian and Caucasian tribes, &e. She has 
first protected, and then appropriated them all. She pro- 
tects Moldavia and Wallachia. A few years ago she 
became the protector of Turkey from Mehemet Ali; and 
since the summer of 1849, she has made herself the pro- 
tector of Austria. 

“When the partisans of Russia speak of the disinte- 
restedness with which she withdrew her protecting troops 


from Constantinople and from Hungary, let us here also | 


mark the ominous exactness of the parallel between her 
and Rome. While the ancient world yet contained a 
number of independent states, which might have made a 
formidable league against Rome if she had alarmed 
them by openly avowing her ambitious schemes, Rome’s 
favourite policy was seeming disinterestedness and mo- 
deration. After her first war against Philip, after that 
against Antiochus, and many others, victorious Rome 
promptly withdrew her troops from the territories which 
they occupied. She affected to employ her arms only for 
the good of others. But, when the favourable moment 
came, she always found a pretext for marching her legions 
back into each coveted district, and making it a Roman 
province. Fear, not moderation, is the only effective 
check on the ambition of such powers as ancient Rome 
and modern Russia. The amount of that fear depends 
on the amount of timely vigilance and energy which 
other states choose to employ against the common enemy 
of their freedom and national independence.” 


The 13th chapter has for its motto the following fine 
verse from Bishop Berkeley: 


L.of C. 








“Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 

The passage of history here commemorated affects us 
more nearly, for its subject is the Victory of the Ameri- 
cans over Burgoyne at Saratoga. ‘The spirit of impar- 
tiality and generosity that mark the preceding chapters 
and that give the highest value to Mr. Creasy’s state- 
ments, are in this equally manifest. He says: 

“The war which rent away the North American colo- 
nies from England is, of all subjects in history, the most 
painful for an Englishman to dwell on. It was com- 
menced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity 
and folly, and it was concluded in disaster and shame. 
But the contemplation of it cannot be evaded by the his- 
torian, however much it may be abhorred. Nor can any 
military event be said to have exercised more important 
influence on the future fortunes of mankind than the com- 
plete defeat of Burgoyne’s expedition in 1777; a defeat 
which rescued 4he revolted colonists from certain sub- 
jection, and which, by inducing the courts of France and 
Spain to attack England in their behalf, insured the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and the formation of that 
transatlantic power which not only America, but both 
Europe and Asia now see and feel.” 

The Battle of Valmy, where the masses of the French 
first awoke to the consciousness of their giant strength 
and instinctive soldiership,—that preluded the tide of tri- 
umphant success that led them to Vienna and the Krem- 
lin, and the renowned field of Waterloo in 1815, with 
its terrible defeat, closes the list. 

FALL oF PoLAND; containing an Analytical and Philoso- 
phical Account of the Causes which Conspired in 
the Ruin of that Nation, together with a History of 
the Country from its Origin. By L. C. Saxron. 
CHARLES Scripner, 145 Nassau Street, New York. 2 
vols. 12mo. 1200 pp. 

All that the most careful industry could effect, to illus- 
trate the history and condition of the Poles, Mr. Saxton 
has achieved in these two substantial-looking volumes, 
and much are we indebted to him for the patient perse- 
verance evidenced in the compilation. ‘The work is 
divided into successive chapters on Wealth, Civilization, 
Society, Politics, Literature, Law, Government, &c., 
with prefatory remarks on the abstract definition of the 
terms, followed by their particular exemplifcation in 
Poland. The resolution of thoroughly investigating and 
setting forth a subject, in which the author evidently feels 
a heart interest, has, we think, resulted in rendering his 
production somewhat formidable to the general reader. 
Not only from its size, but because the arrangement in 
separate divisions of the several topics treated of, in con- 
nexion with the History of Poland, is less interesting 
than continuous narrative; however, the many facts to 
be gained from its perusal will amply compensate for 
the time so occupied. 

The partitionment of Poland is rightfully regarded with 
detestation. But the injustice and unblushing tyranny 
that decided on its dismemberment and appropriation by 
neighbouring powers, while it enlists our sympathies for 
the fallen nation, has naturally tended to obstruct a fair 
judgment of the state of the people preceding, and at the 
time of that fall. 

An attentive reading of this history will add to the 
popular indignation for Poland’s wrongs, the conviction 
that her own national degeneracy, her own social and 
political evils, and internal dissensions, hastened her 
overthrow, and made the act of extinction a less grievous 
misfortune than it is generally represented. 

A want of accurate knowledge respecting some of the 
Polish institutions, is manifested in a recently published 
work of one of our most distinguished statesmen, who 
cites that country as a precedent of the successful and 
democratic operation of the law of unanimity. Poland, 
in the true meaning of the word, could never be classed 
as a democracy; on the contrary she presents a lament- 
able instance of the ill government of a fierce and haughty 
aristocracy. The semblance of equality insisted upon by 
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her nobles, irrespective of wealth or caste, was limited 
to their own body, and practically had no value. The 
great Diet, whose unanimous vote was needed to a deci- 
sion, had a summary process of enforcing concurrence, 
decidedly unsuited to the genius of republican America. 
The nobles who constituted it, were always armed in 
council, and the dissentient few were not unfrequently 
silenced for ever by the sword-thrusts of their compeers, 
and so were their harmonious enactments effected. 
We quote a brief account of their mode of electing a 
king. 


“A Polish election on the plains of Volo would furnish 
a rich theme for the pencil of Dubufe, or any of his illus- 
trious predecessors. If we imagine an arena surrounded 
by a circle, mingling with the horizon in the dim distance 
of miles, enclosed with a continuous circle of canvass 
tents, looming like fleecy clouds in the clear blue of day 
—with five hundred thousand nobles, and as many ser- 
vants, idle spectators, and avaricious Jews to bribe the 
electors, who occupy the ground—we shall have a tole- 
rably correct idea of the place where kings are made, 
and justice, or rather injustice, was administered. After 
the pots were opened, we see several hundred thousand 
nobles or candidates, dressed in costumes and jewels of 
the most costly and extravagant character, mounted on 
splendid chargers, caparisoned with the most extravagant 
trappings, adorned with gold and silver glittering in the 
sunbeams, with the most expensive and dangerous wea- 
pons of death, as if ready to charge an invading foe; 
while each of these candidates and their equipage had 
more wealth on their persons and horses than any Ame- 
rican President or senator was ever worth. These can- 
didates are seen galloping over the ground, sword in 
hand, advocating their claims for the first office in the 
kingdom, holding their bribes in one hand and their glit- 
tering sabres in ‘the other, ready to bribe or fight every 
voter; and not unfrequently plunging their daggers into 
each other’s hearts, or blowing out the brains of a rival 
candidate to avoid competition. And yet all this truth 
was not a one-hundredth part of all the similar horrid 
scenes which transpired at one of these elections.” 


Yet it was to the greatness of her kings, Poland owed 
the renown or tranquillity that at times elevated her posi- 
tion, and brightens the page of her chronicles,—her 
Piasts, Jagellons, and Sobieskis. The fame of Kosciusko 
and Copernicus, too, is hers, and to the few numbered 
great ones might be added thousands of true and brave 
hearts and noble intellects crushed by the weight of home 
tyranny. An insfance of female heroism, that deserves 
to be ranked with the Maid of Saragossa, we meet with 
in these pages, and take pleasure in transcribing. 


“The grand vizier in his retreat invested Trembowla, 
a small town strongly fortified, in Podolia, which was 
defended by Samuel Chrasanowski, a Jew. The Turk 
successively demanded a surrender and negotiation; but 
the brave Jewish governor replied, ‘Thou art mistaken 
if thou expectest to find gold within these walls, we have 
nothing here but steel and soldiers; our number indeed is 
small, but our courage is great... The Turkish general 
then opened a heavy cannonade upon the town, but 
without effect. The wife of the Jewish commander, who 
was the greatest warrior of the two, resolutely assisted 
with her own hands to supply ammunition. The inert, 
wrangling, cowardly Polish nobles of this station, as 
usual, began to plan a surrender, which was overheard 
by this female general, who immediately rushed through 
the thickest of the fire to inform her husband, whose 
threats and persuasions induced them to continue the 
defence of thetown. The battle continued with increased 
vigour, and, amid the trembling, crashing walls of Trem- 
bowla, the Jewish heroine, fearing the courage of her 
husband might fail him in such awful moments for the 
trial of men’s souls, seizing two poniards, said to him, 
‘One of these is destined for thee, if thou surrenderest 
this tewn; the other I intend for myself.” At this inte- 
resting moment, the Polish army, headed by Sobieski, 
appeared in sight, and again routed the Moslem forces, 
with a loss of eight thousand on the field.” 


We look to the restoration of Poland with hope and 
confidence. But we expect it not from any later sense 
of generosity or justice on the part of her victors, which 
Mr. Saxton seems to judge not impossible. We expect 
it from the same principle that will restore independence 
to the land of Kossuth; from the growing democracy of 
the people of Europe, from the heroism and mighty 
strength of the aroused masses, of the oppressed of ages. 
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The only concessions to be won from the oppressors 
will be yielded by their fears—it were worse than idle 
to look for more. And when the scattered sons of Poland 
meet again upon their native soil, they will bring with 
them the civilization and intelligence of distant lands; 
and the republic of Poland restored, will have in it ele- 
ments of true greatness and freedom, which for centuries, 
perhaps, had remained unknown but for the exile of her 
patriots. 





Tue Natura, History oF THE Human Species. By 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH, 
K. H. Boston: Goutp & LiNncoLN. 12imo., pp. 423. 

Another of the admirable series of popular scientific 
works furnished the reading community by Messrs. 
Gould and Lincoln, well worthy of a place by the volumes 
of Hugh Miller, Agassiz, Robert Hunt, &c., previously 
published by this house, and distinguished by the same 
regard to typographical excellence that has heretofore 
given general satisfaction to the public. The history of 
the species is thoroughly considered by Colonel Smith, 
with regard to its origin, typical forms, distribution, filia- 
tions, &c. The marks of practical good sense, careful 
observation, and deep research, are displayed in every 
page. 

An introductory essay of some 70 to 80 pages, forms a 
valuable addition to the work; it is from the pen of 8. 
Kneeland, Jr., M.D., and comprises an abstract of the 
opinions advocated by the most eminent writers on the 
subject: such as Prichard, Agassiz, Blumenbach, Bach- 
man, &c. The statements are made with strict impar- 
tiality, and without comment left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

Colonel Smith concurs with the views of Agassiz and 
S. G. Morton, and others, of that school. But though 
generally adopting the same side of the question that has 
received the sanction of the authors named, there are 
points of difference in his theory or deductions, that wil, 
be recognised on perusal, but for which we have neither 
lime nor space to explain. He divides the race of Man 
into three great typical stocks: The Woolly-Haired Tropi- 
cal Type; The Hyperborean, Beardless, or Mongolic 
Type; and lastly, The Bearded, Intermediate, or Cauca- 
sian Type. These, subdivided and classified, comprise 
the various nations of the earth. The original geogra- 
phical localities of these great primeval forms of man, is 
designated as follows: “The intertropical region of 
Africa for the woolly-haired, the open elevated regions 
of northeastern Asia, for the beardless, and the mountain 
ranges toward the south and west for the bearded Cau- 
‘asian.” In the treatment of the subject, the work is not 
exclusively scientific, but is sufficiently attractive in 
style and arrangement to meet the wants of all intelli- 
gent minds interested in the discussion of the question at 
issue. We give a brief extract as a specimen of the 
author’s manner and tone of thought. 


“We must be guarded against certain prepossessions 
of self-esteem, which the educated man of the bearded 
stock, and, indeed, mankind in general,is apt to entertain 
of strangers; for the same tendency is ever at work 
between nation and nation, and between every subdivi- 
sion of the human family, however formed. In the de- 
scription of tharacters, scientifically taken, we can only 
point out what they are, without having the power of 
stating what may be eventually evolved; and though 
already assured, even with the apparently most degraded 
nations, that moral rectitude is fully understood, nay, 
often put in practice, by the savage, to the disgrace of 
the rapacious Christian who v isits his abode; not ashamed 
to use knowledge for the purpose of deception and illu- 
sions for his own gain, though the conse quences carry 
destructions to his victims. When be aring in mind what 
our own remote progenitors were, We must allow that 
all men, and all races, bear within them the elements of 
a measured perfectibility, probably as high as the Canu- 
casian; and it would be revolting to believe that the less 
gifted tribes were predestined to perish bene _ the eon- 
quering and all-absorbing covetousness of European 
civilization, without an enormous load of responsibility 
resting on the perpetrators. Yet their fate appears to be 
sealed in many quarters, and seems, by a preordained 
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law, to be an effect of more mysterious import than human 
reason can grasp.” 


Another quotation we select in conclusion, principally 
in reference to the subject-matter of the page: scraps of 
this kind are as well worth remembering, and have a better 
chance of being remembered, than lengthy dissertations. 


“ Weight is another element in the consideration of 
races, as this quality materially influences physical 
strength, and consequently bestows confidence, enter- 
rise, and success. An instrument, the dynamometer, 
1as been invented to measure the relative scale, and 
they have shown savage nations to be strong in propor- 
tion to the abundance and wholesomeness of the food 
they possess; butin all cases hitherto examined, civilized 
Europeans surpassed them; and, it appears, English 
exceeded French; or perhaps more correctly, the Teu- 
tonic stock surpassed the Celtic, both in strength and 
weight, although the Irish Celts are said to be taller and 
heavier than the English Saxons. As yet, nq great stress 
can be laid on results obtained from an imperfect instru- 
ment, partial inquiries, and questionable nationalities ; 
still, enough is determined to reject an opinion, often 
prevalent, that the moderns are degenerate, when com- 
pared with their ancestors. The conclusion is further 
controverted, by an experiment made at Goodwich 
Court, where the splendid collection of ancient armour 
is classified, with rigorous attention, both to date and 
nation, by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, the enlightened and 
munificent possessor. ‘Two gentlemen, one of middle 
stature, with ample chest and shoulders, and the other 
somewhat taller, but of more slender structure, endea- 
voured to find armour sufficiently large to fit either one 
or the other, and failed, in a collection where, we be- 
lieve, they had a choice of upwards of sixty complete 
suits of plate, all defensive armour, which nevertheless 
had been worn, in preceding centuries, by chivalry and 
persons of distinction, in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. Hence King John, Petit Jean de Saintré, the 
Constable of Bourbon, the Prince of Condé (‘ce petit 
homme tant joli,’), and Nicolo Piccinino, were not the 
only valiant men of small proportions in the feudal ages. 
At the present period, the British upper classes are pro- 
bably of higher stature than the aristocracy of any other 
civilized people; but taken nationally, the Prussian and 
all the fair-haired natives of the northwestof Europe, are 
of greatest height, since the standard size for the military 
service is above that of any other people in Europe. 
Northern Chinese, or Highland Tahtars, we have been 
informed by a general officer who served in the late war, 
were found to be fully equal, in stature and bulk, to our 
ctoutest grenadiers; byt we have since learned, from 
another otlicer, that when these men appeared on the 
field, they were found to be Miao-tze,—that is, a people 
of Caucasian or Caucaso-Malay origin.” 





TuHeE Srrine or Dtamonps. Gathered from many mines, 
by A Gem-Fancrer. Hartford: Wa. James HaMERs- 
LEY. 12mo.; pp. 240. 

We are ever disposed to gladly welcome any acciden- 
tal circumstance that may induce us to read over for the 
hundredth time, and rejoice in the deep music of their 
harmonies, such shrined favourites of our memory as 
Miss Barrett’s “Lady Geraldine,’ Poe’s “Raven,” or 
Shelley’s “Skylark.” And a favourable opportunity has 
been afforded us in the reception of this volume of 
poetry, which richly merits the title given it of “The 
String of Diamonds.” Here we have them all, with 
Byron’s “ Lake Leman,” and scraps of surpassing beauty 
from Longfellow, Tennyson, Bryant, Lowell, &ce. The 
collector has been guided in his selections only by the 
dictates of a refined taste; and, not being restricted by 
time or place, has drawn his contributions from poets of 
both hemispheres, of the past as well as of the present 
day. Although the pieces are mostly familiarly known 
to cultivated readers, and easily procurable in other 
forms, we think the book far preferable as a holiday gift 
to many of the showier publications that are yearly 
issued. 





Tue Tavisman; an Offering of Friendship. With Oil- 
Coloured Illuminations, from designs by Devereux, 
Edited by Henry D. Moore. Philadelphia: Hocan 
& THompson. pp. 262; 8vo. 

This is a handsome volume of the class denominated 

Annuals, beautiful in its paper, typography, and embel- 
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lishment, and made sufficiently attractive on its exterior 
by ornamental gilding. Of the original articles, one is 
by the editor himself, while the selected matter, in both 
poetry and prose, furnishes agreeable and instructive 
reading to gratify a variety of tastes. Among the latter 
we recognise an old acquaintance in Mr. Wiley’s story, 
entitled “The Haunted Chamber,” taken from the pages 
of this Magazine, for which it was written. The embel- 
lishments are worthy of especial commendation, and are 
the work of our highly talented fellow-townsman, Deve- 
reux. The title-page is a very beautiful specimen of 
that peculiar style of design in which Mr. Devereux is 
unsurpassed,—that of illuminated arabesque ; and as the 
same page contains a landscape also (Oberwesel on the 
Rhine), the evidence is presented of the superior adapta- 
tion of the successive colour printings to arabesque 
ornamentation over pictorial delineation. “ The Lovers” 
is probably the most effective work we have ever seen 
produced by the block-tint printing process, and is alike 
creditable to the artist who planned and engraved the 
blocks, and to the printer who worked them. Of the 
colour printings, “‘ Jordan” and the “ Cedars of Lebunon™ 
are the best (the title excepted); but the gem of the 
volume is the print in a kind of neutral tint, entitled 
“The Hermit’s Cell,” a most chaste and artist-like pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Devereux has been eminently successful in his 
attempts to realize pictures on paper by printing with 
oil-colours from successive blocks, each printing one 
colour only, but, by a nice calculation and adjustment 
of the parts, resulting in a combined harmony and picto- 
rial effect. The first of the kind by him were executed 
for this Magazine, and were very admirable. The 
printing was excellent, and the work of Messrs. Hogan 
& Thompson. 





Tur Staror BETHLEHEM, or Stories for Christmas. With 
beautiful illustrations. By Rev. H. Hastrincs WELD. 
Philadelphia: Linpsay & BLAKISTON. 

A very pretty duodecimo of 242 pages, intended as a 
gift book for 1852. Bound in cloth, with rich gilt orna- 
mentation, and embellished with an illuminated title-page, 
the work of Sinclair, and six line engravings of English 
execution. The one entitled “The Wanderer” is a beau- 
tiful work of art, from a painting by J. Wood, whose 
style of subject approaches nearer to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence than any other artist of the British school; indeed, 
some of his productions might be readily mistaken for 
the work of the accomplished President of the Royal 
Academy. The literary contents may be judged of by 
the reputation of the author. The stories are designed 
for youthful readers; they have a religious tendency, as 
well as high moral aim, and for this reason will by many 
be preferred as a holiday present for the Christian festival. 





WoMAaN IN HER Various RELATIONS; containing Prac- 
tical Rules for American Females. By Mrs. L. 
G. ABELL. New York: Witu1am HOoLpREDGE, 140 
Fulton St. 12mo., pp. 319. 

We recommend this book to our lady readers, for the 
many excellent plans and precepts it sets forth in con- 
nexion with the proper performance of the onerous 
duties incident to the management of a household. No 
woman, however intellectual her pursuits, can afford to 
disregard the beautiful feminine arts that add to the 
grace and harmony of the social circle ;—those thou- 
sand little refinements, and delicate tact, that makes her 
home influence so irresistible, and diffuses an inner sun- 
shine, in whose glow the clouds of the outer world may 
be forgotten. Elegance can be blended with economy, 
good taste be conformable with good sense, in all the 
adornments of place or person; and, by a systemization 
of time, the occupations ‘of the day performed with an 
ease and satisfaction, with an absence of scolding or 
fretting, positively miraculous to the uninitiated. Mrs. 
Abell has given some valuable hints toward the advance- 
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ment of such desirable results; and her book, although 
not particularly distinguishable for originality of design 
or execution, is in so far preferable to others on the 
same subjects, that it is not addressed exclusively to the 
wealthier portion of the community. The remarks on 
dress or education, of visiting-proprieties, and the code 
of etiquette throughout, do not require the purse of a 
millionaire nor a retinue of servants to render them pro- 
fitable or practicable. 





Nicut Tuovucuts on Lire, DeatH, aND IMMORTALITY. 
By Epwarp Youne, LL.D. With a memoir of the 
author, a critical view of his writings, and explana- 
tory notes. By James Roserr Boyp, editor of the 
*“ Paradise Lost,” ete. New York: CHARLES SCRIB- 
NER, 1851. 8vo., pp. 509. 

This is a very handsome edition of the work which, 
by general consent, has come to be regarded as Dr. 
Young’s best. It is needless to say anything in the way 
of criticism on a work so long and extensively known 
and read as * The Complaint;” as to its faults and beau- 
ties people were long ago agreed. The book is highly 
creditable to the publishers in its paper and typography, 
and the elegance is still further enhanced by numerous 
engravings on steel, from designs by Richard Westall, 
who was at one time by far the most popular designer 
for book embellishments living. They possess earnest- 
ness of expression and depth of sentiment beyoud what 
is often seen in the productions of other artists, while 
the breadth of effect renders them universally attractive 
at the first glance. We cordially commend this edition 
of * The Complaint, or Night Thoughts,” to the admirers 
of the standard poets of what has been termed the Augus- 
tan age of English literature. 





Rvurat Homes, or Sketches of Houses suited to American 
Country Life. With original plans, designs, &c. 
By GervasE WHEELER. New York: CHARLES 
Scripner, 145 Nassau St. 12mo., 298 pp. 

This is a very intelligent work, on a subject that is 
daily attracting increased attention. We regard as a 
good omen for Art in America the improvement in design 
evidenced in most of the recent erections in our principal 
cities. And as the taste for architectural study advances 
rapidly with the wealth and refinement of the people, 
books professing to develope the principles of beauty 
and fitness in the construction of our rural homes, can- 
not fail to be interesting. 

We like Mr. Wheeler, as a writer in his own sphere, 
much; his style of narration is unornamental, and with- 
out pretence of eloquence, but it is straightforward, inte]- 
ligible, and well suited to the subject considered. He is 
eminently practical; his theoretic views are the result 
of long and active experience in his profession. We 
would unhesitatingly trust to him the planning of the 
interior arrangements of our home, sure that his skill and 
foresight would provide for every comfort and conveni- 
ence, the best disposition of the space and materials 
would allow. We read his suggestions on such details 
with pleasure; they are marked with unusual discern- 
ment of the necessary appointments of a well-regulated 
household. But Mr. Wheeler is unfortunately deficient 
in fine artistic taste. His structures have nothing 
visionary about them, not liable to be condemned as 
castles in the air, and so made useless to our terrestrial 
citizens; their fault is of the opposite order: they could 
be easily enough built and comfortably inhabited, but 
they are wanting in poetical conception, in the spirit of 
imagination. They are coldly sensible and common- 
place, and we agree with him, “ that a work of rural art, 
whether a simple little cottage, or a wealthy family’s 
homestead, is capable of three degrees of appreciation 
as an object of beauty: the simple, the suggestive, and 
the intellectual.” The eight or ten designs furnished by 
him as models of the different styles of dwellings de- 
scribed, have little in their external aspect to recommend 





them for imitation. We doubt not that they could be 
constructed economically, and that the different apart- 
ments would be favourably disposed for the reception of 
light, heat, &c., and that the facility for inter-com- 
munication would be arranged with more than ordinary 
care. But there is a something wanting in the composi- 
tion, that we scarcely think Mr. Wheeler would be 
likely to remedy. For these buildings have been planned 
in accordance with fixed rules of taste—the adoption of 
matured thought—and seem to him expressive of all the 
meaning Rural Architecture is susceptible of. We must, 
however, in our general want of admiration, make an 
exception in favour of one of his designs, entitled a 
“Southern Home,” which is infinitely superior to the 
rest, and which is in reality a mansion of unquestionable 
elegance in effect. 





A Practicat TREATISE ON MaNurREs. From the recent 
publication of the British Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Knowledge. With additional notes by the 
American editor. Philadelphia: E. 8. Jones & Co. 
1851. 12mo., pp. 204. 


Here is a work that ought to be in the hands of every 
farmer, treating as it does in a clear and concise manner 
of the various substances, animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral, that are in use for the improvement of soils; and ot 
the peculiar properties of each kind for promoting the 
growth of vegetation. The importance of the subject 
may be inferred from the fact that, by the exhaustive 
process of perpetual cropping, the lands of New York, 
Ohio, and the West, have receded in productiveness 
from an average of twenty-two bushels of wheat, per 
acre, to fourteen bushels, or less. Other crops have de- 
clined in like proportion. That this decline can be en- 
tirely avoided is rendered evident by the experience ot 
European farmers, whose adoption of late years of a 
more scientific mode of cultivation has advanced their 
wheat crop from sixteen bushels to an average of over 
thirty bushels per acre. Besides this, lands formerly 
regarded as barren and worthless in those countries, 
have, by proper treatment, been reclaimed, and con 
verted into rich and productive farms. 





Hanp-Book or UNIVERSAL BioGraPpuy. By Parke Gop- 
win. New York: GrorcE P. Putnam. 12mo., pp. 821. 
Universal Biography constitutes the fourth volume ot 
Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia, a series to be comprised 
in six volumes in all, each complete in itself, intended to 
furnish a comprehensive view of the whole circle of 
human knowledge. This popular Cyclopedia will 
prove invaluable for school and family libraries, and, 
indeed, when its merits are known, indispensable to all 
careful readers. Mr. Godwin’s work is professedly 
founded on the basis of ‘‘ Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury,” published at London, which was the best book 
of reference in general use, previous to this issue. 
Many of the accounts in it have, however, been mate- 
rially altered; abridged, or enlarged, according to the 
judgment of the author respecting the importance ot 
the statement, in incident or person it related to. The 
space allowed to “ kingship” matters in the English pro- 
duction has’ been curtailed, as more properly finding 
place in the details of History, and a large number of 
American names added in the various departments of 
distinguishment, previously unrepresented, from the want 
of republican sympathy in the writer. Accuracy and 
condensation are the principal characteristics desired in 
a work of this kind, and they are admirably combined 
in Mr. Godwin’s notices. We do not aver that the 
volume is entirely free from errors, nor do we suppose 
it were possible that a collection could be so faithfully 
compiled as to present no single instance of the omission 
of what may individually appear an important name. 
But we take pleasure in recommending it as being 
nearer completeness, and better adapted to supply bio- 
graphical inquirers, than any other work of reference 
that is procurable, 
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CoMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF UNIVERSAL History. With 
a Biography of Distinguished Persons, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time ; to which is appended 
an Epitome of Heathen Mythology, Natural Phi- 
losophy, General Astronomy, and Physiology. 12mo. 
pp- 352. Philadelphia: E. S. Jones & Co., South- 
west corner of Fourth and Race Streets. 


This excellent work was introduced into our Public 
Schools a year or two since, and has been used with 
very general satisfaction and success. The verdict of 
the most eminent teachers of the State has pronounced 
its superiority as a text-book. Among others, we notice 
recommendations from Professors Hart, Kirkpatrick, and 
Vogdes, of the High School, and William H. Allen, 
Principal at the Girard College. The usefulness of this 
volume is not confined to the student, but is equally 
well adapted in its arrangement to the general reader. 
The outline of facts comprised in its pages will prove a 
valuable preparation for more extensive and elabo- 
rate reading,—the necessary conciseness of the state- 
ments more securely fixing them in the memory. 








A Carecuism oF Famruiar Tunes; their History, and 
the Events which led to their Discovery. With a 
short Explanation of some of the Principal Natural | 
Phenomena. By Emity ExizaBpera WILLEMENT. 
Philadelphia: Linpsay & BLakiston. 12mo., pp. 200. 

This little work well deserves extensive circulation; 
for truly it contains “ multum in parvo” of Such informa- | 
tion as is most likely to arrest the attention of youthful | 
minds. The edition published by Messrs. Lindsay & 

Blakiston, has been carefully revised by an American | 

teacher, and important improvements made to the English 

copy. The style is easy and pleasant, all technical 
phrases carefully omitted, and the book well adapted | 
to its purpose of proving “an important auxiliary in | 


5 


the dissemination of useful and entertaining knowledge.” 


An extract from the author’s preface will best explain | 
her object in making the compilation. 


and teachers to the necessity of possessing a work cal- 

culated to save them much fatigue in the responsible | 
oifice of education. The subjects contained in it may | 
seem in themselves unimportant or insignificant. But do 

not children often ask a variety of questions on those 

very subjects at times when the parent or teacher is not 

at leisure to answer them properly ?—questions on the 

most simple subjects, asked in such a manner as to 

puzzle the cleverest. Besides, is there one thing used by 

us in the daily business of life without its historical 

interest? Decidedly not; although, from their common- 

ness, many are passed by as unimportant. I consider 

that to trace them to their source is not only amusing, | 
but highly instructive; for there is scarcely one which | 
is not connected with some epoch important in the his- 
tory of the world.” 


| 
“JT wish especially to direct the attention of parents | 





We have received from Messrs. Crossy & NICHOLS, 
of Boston, quite a miniature library of their late publi- 
cations, intended for the edification and amusement of 
our juvenile playmates this merry New Year time :—our | 
playmates, be it remembered, gentle reader; for even at 
the risk of compromising editorial dignity do we acknow- | 
ledge to an occasional participation in the sports of the | 
little people around us. But of that same budget of | 
books under consideration :—eight nicely-bound and pic- | 
tured volumes in all. Well, their merits, pictorial, poeti- 
cal, and prosaical, have been duly discussed by a couple 
of very young ladies, long before we could find time to 
pen this announcement of their reception; and as we 
have implicit faith in their judgment of the case, have 
determined to set down the titles of the several works, 
respectively, according to their notions of a right to pre- 
cedency in the enumeration, and so furnish a clue to the 
labyrinth of doubt that would naturally bewilder the 
brain of such intended purchasers as, from lack of money 
or liberality, might decline taking the whole series. 
“They are all pretty, but rather slim,” says one, who 


| . 
| deserved Westminster Abbey the more! 





daily astonishes us with her facility of devouring the 





contents of our newly-received Tales and Romances, 
and who is sure to know the end of a story,—and tell it, 
too,—before we have digested the author’s prefatory 
remarks. ‘They are all pretty, but I think the prettiest 
are these three:—‘Christmas Eve,’ ‘Princess Unca,’ 
and ‘Stories and Legends,’ ”—which, we perceive, are 
translated from the German by Charles A. Dana. Then 
perhaps “Rose Tremaine,” and “The Rabbit-Fancier,” 
and “Lucy’s Canary,” and, lastly, “ The Boa Constric- 
tor,” and * Child’s Morning Book ,” and so our catalogue 


-is completed. 





Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD; A Tale. By OLtveR GoLp- 
smirH. With numerous engravings by Devereux. 
Philadelphia: Hocan & THompson. 12mo. pp. 288. 

PavL aND VirciniaA. By BERNARDIN St. PIERRE. Phi- 
ladelphia: Hocan & THompson. 12mo. pp. 223. 


In announcing a new edition of such established 
favourites as “The Vicar of Wakefield” and “ Paul 
and Virginia,” we feel it were superfluous to comment 
on their literary excellence. They are re-issued in a 
very agreeable form, printed in good-sized type, neatly 
bound, and embellished with numerous engravings on 
wood. Those in St. Pierre’s work are copied from very 
effective designs by a French artist, and are pleasing 
illustrations of the scenes of the romance. The pub- 
lishers say in their preface, that this production is now 
presented entire, without the disfigurements of omission 
and alteration, which have in previous editions had the 
effect “of reducing it from the rank of a philosophical 
tale to the level of a mere story for children.” <A brief 
memoir of the author precedes the narrative. 

Whenever we read a page of the Vicar of Wakefield 
we internally applaud Dr. Johnson’s remark respecting 
its author. “He was,” says Johnson, emphatically, “a 
very great man. Every year he lived, he would have 
!» Jtis not many 
of the Doctor’s encomiums we would so easily endorse, 
for we have not in general a profound veneration for his 
profundity. 





Messrs. Hocan, Perkins & Co. have added to the juve- 
nile holiday literature, that annually crowds our tables, 
and is spread out alluringly in the windows of our book- 
sellers, a series of Scriptural stories, illustrating scenes 
in the Old Testament. These—twelve in number—are 
entitled as follows: 


The Garden of Eden, 

The Flood, 

Dispersion of Mankind, 
Departure of the Israelites, 
History of Abraham, 
History of Isaac, 


History of Jacob, 
History of Joseph, 
History of Moses, 
History of Joshua, 
History of Samuel, 
History of David. 


These stories are intended as a continuation of the 
“Good Child’s Library,” issued by the same publishers, 
which comprised some of the most interesting narrative 
passages of the New Testament. They are all told in 
verse, simplified at once to the taste and comprehension 


| of the readers they are designed for. Each story consti- 


tutes a separate volume, neatly bound, and embellished 
with a number of wood engravings printed in colours, 
and executed by Devereux. 





Tue Souprer-Cap; or, I'll be a General. 

MARIE THE ORPHAN, and other tales. 

Trmour THE TARTAR; or, I’ll be a Conqueror. 
Tue THUNDER-Storm, and other tales. 
Philadelphia: HoGan, Perkins & Co, 

Four neat little volumes, entitled as above, have been 
sent to us by the publishers. They are stories, well 
printed, and illustrated with a variety of pictorial embel- 
lishments. The “Soldier-Cap” is a simple relation of 
the life of the great Alexander, and, like “'Timour the 
Tartar,” will afford the youthful reader an opportunity 
of acquiring historical facts, some years earlier than 
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would be likely in his regular school-reading. The 
author states that the two narratives were written with 
the object of showing that military fame is neither the 
most desirable nor enduring, and to correct the taste for 
war so prevalent among the youth of our country ;—a 
very sensible purpose, that we hope may be duly re- 
warded, and that he may not have cause to think the 
time mis-spent in their compilation. 


American Wuic Review. New York: D. W. Hotty, 
140 Nassau Street. 


Hungary is duly represented in the November number 
of this periodical. In addition to the spirited verses from 
the pen of William Ross Wallace, which we quote be- 
low, it contains a well-written prose article of some fif- 
teen or twenty pages, entitled “Louis Kossuth and his 
Country.” “Imagination and Fact” is a sprightly paper, 
and “Evenings with Some Female Poets” a pleasant 
conversational criticism. 


“MASS FOR THE HUNGARIANS. 


“ Alone and in darkness I chanted their mass,— 

The mass that a poet should roll 

For the brave who have fallen in Liberty’s pass, 
Through the shadowy aisles of his soul. 

The shades of old heroes were kneeling around ; 
TELL, WasHINGTON, EMMET were there ; 

Their brows were with Liberty’s aureoles bound, 

And their broad, spectral banners waved out without 

sound 

On the funeral breath of the air. 


“ Alone and in darkness I chanted their mass: 
But shall that be the only one said? 
Is it thus they shal! slumber in Liberty’s pass? 
No! a grander mass still for the Dead! 
Then again will the shades of those heroes appear: 
Not soundless their banners shail wave; 
But, like thunder-storms bursting on Tyranny’s bier, 
They shall blaze, while the Austrian is trembling with 
fear, 
And Kossura avenges the Brave. 


“The tapers that light up that terrible mass 
Shall the fagots of battle-flames be; 
Its organ, the cannon in Liberty’s pass, 
Roaring down from the ranks of the free; 
The priests are fair Liberty’s soldiers, who stand 
On their soil which they swear to redeem: 
Oh! never was mass for a mortal so grand, 
As that to be rolled over Hungary’s land 
By the blood-dripping bayonet’s gleam! 


“Then rest, heroes! rest with the heroes of old! 

We trample in scorn on the lie, 

That for Faction your glorious banners unrolled: 
For Freedom alone did ye die! 

Yes, rest, heroes, rest! Every zephyr that sweeps 
O’er the battle-field murmurs your fame: 

Oh, yet shall your monuments soar on the steeps 

Of your own beloved Hungary, saved from the deeps 
Where the Tyrant would bury her name!” 


WeEstMInsTER REvriew. New York: Lreonarp Scort & 
Co., 79 Fulton Street. 

We have received from W. B. Zieber the reprint of 
the October number of this excellent Quarterly. The 
articles, nine in number, are distinguished for their ability. 
The first, on “ Western Africa,” derives double value from 
the fact that we have rare opportunities of gaining accu- 
rate and reliable information from that quarter of the globe. 
The manners and customs of the people, their social insti- 
tutions, and advancement of civilization, constitute a sub- 
ject of the greatest interest to the philanthropists of the age. 
The Review paper contains much that is deserving of at- 
tention, and that may assist in removing the erroneous 
impressions current respecting the actual condition of 
the natives. 


LonDON QuarRTERLY REVIEW. 

We have received the October number of the London 
Quarterly from W. B. Zieber, Bulletin Buildings, Phila- 
delphia. Among the contents of the present issue, we 





notice articles entitled “Correspondence between Mira- 
beau and Count de la Marck,” * Widow-Burning,” “ Lyell 
on Life and its Successive Development,” “ Papal Pre- 
tensions,” and “Revolutionary Literature.” The last 
paper is headed with a list of twenty-one works, pub- 
lished within a year or two, and especially selected for 
condemnatory criticism by this High Tory journal. We 
mention the article particularly, as we judge that, from the 
strictures of the reviewer, may be gleaned some interest- 
ing items respecting the works reviewed, that may win 
for them early attention from less prejudiced readers 
than our English censor. 


Outo TeacuER. THomas Rarvney, Editor and Proprietor, 
Cincinnati. 

We have received the 23d and 24th numbers of this 
very useful publication. It is devoted to educational 
intelligence and interests, and deserves to be widely 
circulated. Part of the contents of the present numbers 
are the composition of the Graduates of the New York 
State Normal School, and are highly creditable to the 
authors. There is also the address of Governor Briggs, 
of Massachusetts, delivered before that institution. It is 
published at one dollar per annum. 


Tue Practica Mover Catcu.ator. By OLIVER BYRNE. 
Philadelphia: Henry Carrey Barrp. 

Mr. Byrne has already performed valuable services 
for practical men, in the careful compilation and editing 
of the * Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics,” ete. The 
present work is to be completed in twelve parts, the fourth 
of which we have received. It will be found of eminent 
utility to the class for whom it is intended,—the engineer, 
machinist, mechanic, manufacturer of engine-work, naval 
architect, miner, and millwright. Mr. Byrne is the author 
of other mathematical and mechanical works, and has 
established a high reputation by his scientific labours. 
We wish him success. 


Tur Lonpon ART-JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER. New York: 
Gero. VIRTUE. 


Contains by way of embellishment, two more of the 
series of engravings from pictures belonging to the Ver- 
non Gallery. Our readers are already aware that the 
collection known by that name was formed by its 
patriotic proprietor, solely from the works of the most 
talented artists of his own country, and presented by him 
to the nation, as an addition to the great collection in the 
National Gallery. The two prints referred to, are after 
Stanfield, the marine painter, and Linnell, the landscape 
artist, being representations of the “ Battle of Trafalgar,” 
and “ Wood-cutting in Windsor Forest.” There is also 
a stipple plate of Schwanthaler’s celebrated bronze statue 
of “ Bavaria,” which was inaugurated in 1850, and is of 
colossal proportions. It occupies an elevated plain, 
overlooking the city of Munich, and is itself fifty-four 
feet high, standing on a pedestal of thirty feet in height. 
An article by Mrs. Hall, of her series of “ Pilgrimages to 
English shrines,” is interesting, and pleasingly embel- 
lished; and the number contains the usual variety on 
Art and Att Manufactures, together with the continua- 
tion of illustrated articles on the old masters, examples 
of German art (mere dry imitation mostly), review of 
art-progress, &c.,&c. This publication has now reached 
a monthly circulation of 30,000 copies. 


Cxcrt1a Howarp; or the Young Lady who had finished 
her Education. By T. S. Artuur. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street. 

This is an original novel, in pamphlet form, of some 
eighty-eight pages, published at 25 cents. It is a record 
of every-day people and every-day life, very far removed 
from the walks of romance in style and incident. Like 
all of Mr. Arthur’s productions, it can be safely recom- 
mended to young readers for its strictly moral tendency. 














OUR MAGAZINE DURING 1852. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Tue readers of ‘‘ Sartain” will be enabled to form their opinion from the present issue, of what is to be ex- 
pected throughout the year. This number is only an average specimen of the quality that our patrons may 
rely on in each month, but with such material we are confident of the approval of all who will favour us by an 
examination. Qur aim, it will be perceived, is to render the Magazine not only brilliant and entertaining, but 
instructive also. There will be no falling off in the character or merit of the articles printed, and we pledge 
our word that every exertion will be made to enhance the value of the work. 


COPY RIGHT. 


With the present number we commence securing the copyright for our Magazine. To this seemingly exclu- 
sive arrangement we have been compelled by the unfair practice of some of our contemporaries, who have at 
various times coolly transferred our articles to their columns, without crediting their original publication to us. 
That our motive may not be misunderstood, we here accord our willing permission to all newspapers to reprint 
from ‘*Sartain” whenever desired, if they explicitly credit us with the same. 


OUR MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
In this number we give six pages of the latest Musical, Artistic, and Literary intelligence, including notices 


of the best recent foreign publications. This department, as prepared by Mr. Charles G. Leland, we are confi- 
dent, will afford general satisfaction to our readers. It will be regularly continued in each successive number. 


Y.aryy ry j ’ % >] a] 
GREAT HISTORICAL AMERICAN PICTURE. 

In the February number our subscribers will receive an engraving, prepared with unusual care, from Blan- 
chard’s superb composition, representing Columbus and his followers participating in the observance of the 
first Christian Ceremonies in the New World. Other works of art of the highest class, and of especial national 
interest, are in progress. 





The brilliant series of articles from William H. Fry, will be resumed in our February number. To the mis- 
management of the French postal system, or possibly the espionage exercised at the Paris Post Office, we 
attribute the non-reception of one of these witty and sarcastic papers, intended for our January number. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Postmasters will oblige the publishers of Sartain’s Magazine by giving immediate notice whenever a copy of 
the Magazine is not taken out of the Office, or where a subscriber requests a discontinuance. Let the notice 
be by a letter,—a mere return of the number is not a legal notice. Besides, numbers thus returned, rarely 
find their way to the Office. 


REMITTANCES FOR 1852. 
The Magazine is brought out promptly and regularly—never a day behind time, and generally before it. 
May we not look for a corresponding promptness on the part of our subscribers in the matter of payment ? 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


We frequently have letters from persons who have suffered imposition by subscribing to unauthorized persons 
representing themselves as agents. The safest way is to remit at once to the office, or to pay the subscription 
to the nearest postmaster.—All postmasters are our agents. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Sartarn’s Unton Macazine for December is unusually rich and racy. In the hands of its new Editor it bids 
fair to surpass all its former greatness. —Old North State, N. C. 


Sartain’s MaGazine for December, is a superb number, containing sundry new features. The new volume 
commences in January, and Sartain seats himself in the chair editorial. He promises well for the future, and 
his promises are as good as a note of hand.—Hallowell Gazette. 


Sarrain’s MaGcazine.—One of the best magazines in the U. S.—or the world.—Democratie Standard, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Sartarn.—What shall we say of the December number of this favourite Magazine. Sartain has alwas borne 
a high reputation, but the present number exceeds all his promises. We might call it splendid, superb, beau- 
tiful, or anything else, and not come up to its true merits at that.—American Citizen, Jackson, 


Sarrarn’s MacazineE for December.—The Holiday Number of this magnificent monthly is before us, surpass- 
ing if possible its former self. This Magazine is purely American in its character.— Washington Weekly 
Review. ‘ 

Sartrarn’s Unrton Macazine for December, has been received from the publishers. We have examined this 
number with more than usual attention, and can without hesitation pronounce it superior to any of its cotem- 
poraries. The illustrations are numerous, and the letter-press of a high order. The present number closes 
the volume ; and we venture to say that better volumes of magazine literature cannot be obtained.— Vor populi, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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